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ArticLE I—THE NEW ERA. 


Magnus seclorum nascitur ordo. Such is the impression even 
upon heathen minds, when society has been unhinged and 
overturned, when a state of seemingly permanent order has 
succeeded the years of revolution. Such still more is the con- 
viction of Christian minds when great principles of justice have 
triumphed in a contest which was forced upon a nation, when 
the question is finally settled whether flagrant wrong could 
be met in its proud and grasping course, and be over- 
thrown while yet there is hope, or must sweep onward to ut- 
ter national ruin. This Christian conviction, or hope—if it be 
only a hope,—is an authorized one. It is built on a faith in a 
divine plan, and in a progress dependent, not on inevitable law, 
but on the counsels which originated the system and sent the 
Son of God into the world. It has thus a Scriptural founda- 
tion; but more than that, the prophetic teaching of the Old 
Testament, and of the New, present the world to usas a battle 
field between good and evil, and the leading conflicts of the 
world as the steps forward, in preparation for the final estab- 
lishment of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

The great events in this land since 1861 have been looked 
upon by Christian minds as the crisis which was to deter- 
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mine our whole future history, as the crucible in which our na- 
tional character was undergoing the purifying fires. Why 
was this view entertained? Not because the war grew into 
such immense proportions, for great wars lasting longer and 
costing more blood, have had comparatively small results. The 
thirty years war of the seventeenth century in Germany, 
with its ten millions of lives sacrificed, and its multitude of 
villages desolated, did indeed bring about a compromise of hos- 
tile religions and baffled the Emperor’s hope that he might 
again lay the foundation of a truly imperial power; but how 
little good after all was wrought by it for society, or for relig- 
ion! So the seven years war of the next century destroyed, 
as it is said, a million of lives, and ended in securing to Fred- 
erick the Great a province, of which he was by treaty master 
when the war began. And vast as were the French wars from 
the Revolution to the downfall of Napoleon, their effects were 
rather negative and destructive than positively salutary, and 
at the last, without solving the problem of society and govern- 
ment in France, they ended in a reaction which Europe still 
feels to its very core. 

Not the magnitude of our late struggle then, nor the princi- 
ple of self-preservation with which it was waged at first, but the 
issues into which we were forced by divine providence in spite 
of oursel ves—issues which at the opening of the war only asmall 
part of the North would have accepted—constitute the import- 
ance of this war and inaugurate a new era in the history of the 
United States and of mankind. Most wars, if they do not 
end in loss or mutual exhaustion, gain but a few of the objects 
for which they were undertaken, but this, being a strife of 
principles, has wrought mightier changes in society and gov- 
erninent than we dared to hope. It began in self-preservation, 
it ended in the solution of a problem which no skill of ours 
could unravel beforehand, and in regard to which a devout 
mind can only cry “ what hath God wrought!” 

The new era is ushered in by the overthrow of slavery and 
of secession,—the motive and the doctrine of the rebellion. The 
first, by the admission of all thinking persons had met its fate 
before the constitutional amendment rendering it an impossi- 
ble thing wherever the law of the Union is acknowledged, and 
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before the returning states had accepted its abolition as an in- 
evitable fact. The other may be still sustained by the same 
arguments which multitudes at the South, and a few political 
“incurables ” at the North, regarded five years ago as convinc- 
ing. Possibly few of those who thought they were fighting 
and suffering for state rights will at once give up this favorite 
theory, which since the days of nullification in 1832, when in a 
milder shape nearly all the South condemned it, has been gain- 
ing by degrees a fearful power, and has thoroughly controlled 
the Southern mind. And possibly in the future there may be 
movements in discontented states on a small scale, which will 
justify themselves on a similar view of the Federal Union. 
But after all, secession is extinct and can never be raised to 
life again. Its animating principle, the motive from which it 
drew its power, being itself given up, can never again quicken 
the dead corpse. Never again, it is probable, can a number of 
contiguous states adopt this doctrine as a pretext for resistance 
to the general government. The immense love of the Union, 
which secession first revealed to us, will, as long as the memory 
of the years of strife shall live, or its history be preserved, pre- 
vent similar appeals to such an ultima ratio of disaffected 
states. The absurdity of secession, as a practical principle, 
needed only the experience of the Southern Confederacy to 
place it in the strongest light, for what security was there to 
this new Union, or at what moment could not any one of the 
States break away from the covenant. And the right so to do 
they were obliged to admit, only qualifying it by the import- 
ant addition that such newsecession would be the cause of war. 
Why then had there not been a good cause of war on the 
part of the Northern States? Thus secession is stript of its 
pretext, it has been conquered, it has been denounced, it is 
shown to be self-destructive, and a mean name adopted to 
cover up a revolution. And, so, henceforth the old arguments 
so often urged since the forming of the constitution, to the ef- 
fect that it secured its own permanence, that no power of a 
state or a cluster of states could dissolve it, that United States 
law is supreme everywhere,—such arguments as these urged 
by Jackson, by Webster, and others without number, besides 
their old cogency, have gained a new and vast power from the 
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experience through which the country has passed. Separation 
or secession now not only means wrong but also an inheritance 
of war through generations, a destruction of our highest hopes, 
a violation of the highest principle of our institutions. 

The new era resting on such foundations,—on the abolition 
of slavery, on the rejection of the right of secession, which are 
not temporary, but permanent, which are not superficial but 
deep seated—must be permanent itself. There is no going back- 
ward. There is no evading the force of the new events by 
any political folly, all powerful as political folly sometimes 
seems. Even those political moles, the demagogues, must dis- 
cover, and are beginning to discover, that the old issues and the 
old compromises are a story of the past, that the precedents of 
the worst days of the republic can be applied successfuly no 
longer. Even those men of one idea, the conservatives of form 
rather than of spirit, must ere long see that the world moves. 
Even Southern ministers will by and by give up the argument 
from Noah’s curse on Ham, from Hagar and Onesimus ; indeed 
we anticipate that some persons still living may see the time 
when two or three gray headed men, too old to learn, too iso- 
lated to do harm, shall be pointed at as the last advocates of 
the peculiar doctrines of the “ Church South.” 

There is then a natural exultation in every thinking mind, 
and a hopeful looking forward, when we take into account that a 
malady of the body politic that seemed incurable has been cured, 
that a stormy cape has been doubled without foundering or ship- 
wreck, We have a right to rejvice and to rejoice in hope. We 
may hope on the same ground on which the Christian may 
hope, as he reviews his experience,—that he who has begun a 
good work in us will carry it on, until the kingdom of Christ 
shall be completely established within our borders and through 
the world. And this hope may infase strength into every en- 
deavor to act worthily of the times; it may and must put new 
power into all Christian movements, and may help us to be- 
come alive to a new sense of responsibility. 

But danger goes along with hope, and new dangers as 
well as new possibilities of good attend on the beginning of 
a new era. The Israelites had a right to exult when they 
had crossed the Red Sea, because Jehovah had “ triumphed glo- 
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riously,” and they had a right to hope that he would “ bring 
them in and plant them in the mountain of his inheritance.” 
But as they wandered forty years in the wilderness for their sins, 
so the speed or the slowness of our course henceforth, before 
we can become that thoroughly Christian nation which can se- 
cure and retain prosperity, depend on our conduct, on being 
aware of our dangers, on perceiving what we can and ought 
to aim at, on having the spirit to go steadily forward in the 
right path. The great deliverance God has wrought for us 
gives us possibilities of good only, and furnishes us with en- 
couragement, but no more supersedes our working, or relieves 
our anxieties, than the providential rescue of a ship from found- 
_ering at sea ought to relieve the crew from all apprehensions 
during the remainder of the voyage. Let us look at the dan- 
gers and the risks, at the powers and the duties which the new 
era brings with it. Let us do this, without entering into po- 
litical questions any more than is necessary in order to take a 
full view of the situation as from some Christian watchtower of 
far looking thought. 

The first imagined danger we notice is suggested by the tre- 
mendots power exercised by the general government during 
the continuance of the war. The contrast especially between 
the imbecility of the former administration and the almost 
omnipresent efficiency of Mr. Lincoln’s government, controll- 
ing railroads, telegraphs, newspapers, arresting men for dis- 
loyal utterances imputed to them, superseding civil by martial 
law and stationing its troops and officers in uninvaded dis- 
tricts,—such exhibitions of power, together with the impres- 
sion produced by fleets and by armies so great as no American 
had ever dreamed of before, were enough to excite alarm lest 
the States should lose their old political standing, and a con- 
solidated central power should introduce a movement towards 
an imperial despotism. But if some admired such a power as 
they admire the Napoleonic state, and if others would wish, 
for the sake of the conveniences of general intercourse, to en- 
trust the central government with greater control over the ave- 
nues of communication and the currency, the danger of the 
growth of centralism is dispersed by the facts which have oc- 
curred since the warcame toan end. The States are as strong 
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as they ever were. The general government has gone back 
into the track of peace. The limits of the constitution remain. 
Only it has been demonstrated for the security of future times, 
for the confidence of faint hearted patriots, for the dismay of 
the rebellious, that a government seemingly weak and half 
asleep in peace can grow into a fearful power in war, while, 
when the danger is past, the habits of peace will easily resume 
their sway. The government thus may be compared to a good- 
natured mastiff, hungry indeed and costly during the day, 
without seeming to pay for his keeping, but when night comes 
and the burglar is at his work, rousing the whole neighborhood 
by his barking and his onslanght upon the foes of society. 
More real and far greater danger is to be apprehended from 
the rehabilitation of the disaffected States, and the opening to 
disloyal men of the avenues of political power. Here we 
must face an inevitable necessity—inevitable, because on the 
one hand the kind, unvindictive feelings of the triumphant 
North, and on the other, the prevalent doctrine of the status 
of the seceding States, will require that restoration with an 
energy not to be resisted or even long put off, and will require 
it probably before it can be set on foot withsafety. It is impos- 
sible not to have the conviction that many of the representatives 
from the South will come to the legislative halls with the spirit 
of bitterness and disloyalty in their hearts, that they may 
lend themselves to disastrous compromises, that they may 
threaten and even attempt the repudiation of the national debt, 
that they may make demands for relief or compensation which 
will agitate and distract the country. What the exact effect of 
such movements would be more keen sighted prephets than 
ourselves must tell. But to us it appears pretty certain that 
the evils such men cando must be done soon or not at all; that 
five or ten years hence there will be no South, and no pecu- 
liarly Southern interests; that society there, having settled 
down into its permanent forms and being engaged in the 
peaceful pursuits of industry, will need security and quiet de- 
velopment; and that agitators, malicious or mercenary, wiil be 
regarded there, as well as here, by those who wield the influ- 
ences of society, as its worst enemies. 
It is indeed quite possible that attempts will be made, into 
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which Southern politicians will enter with zeal, to overthrow 
the present system of protection to American manufactures. 
May we be permitted to say that we should not look on such a 
movement with alarm, if it could carry its point by slow de- 
grees without sserificing the vast capital already invested in this 
interest, and if a considerable portion of the revenue, as now, 
could be raised from the duties on imported articles. The 
country, from the necessities of the war, is in a peculiar situa- 
tion. Internal revenue, which was once a part of the demo- 
. eratic policy, is fastened upon us, while customs which waged 
battle against domestic taxation are equally a necessity. An 
honest nation is not likely to forego the power of raising the 
immense revenue required from both these sources. But at the 
same time we believe that the nation before many years will 
reject the protective system as false doctrine, and that the self- 
ishness of the manufacturers will have to come to terms with 
the interests of the vast body of consumers. 

But however this may be, it is not easy to discover any other 
sectional grounds of party divisions. We shall agree in the 
interpretation of the constitution, we shall feel curselves bound 
together by common interests, and the minor differences of 
political doctrine will be just healthful and active enough to 
exercise a beneficial watchfulness over the proceedings of the 
party that happens to be predominant. What can there be to 
divide this country when slavery and secession with their im- 
mediate results have become mattersof history! On the other 
hand there will be everything to unite; East and West will be 
bound together, West and South, North and South, by closer 
and vaster interests of business, by a greater assimilation of 
character and opinions, by more numerous and important ave- 
nues of communications,—to say nothing of the dread of the 
evils of disunion on which four years of war have been reading 
a lesson never to be forgotten. 

Another great danger, the gravity of which will be felt during 
the next decade more than ever afterwards, arises from the 
burden of the vast national debt. ‘Will the nation be honest? 
Will demagogues, when the pressure for some temporary reason 
is heavier than usual, follow the example of the Mississippi 
demagogue, who is now a prisoner of state? Will our popu- 
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lar government in its measures express the conscientious con- 
victions and enlightened views of the best, most industrious, 
and most heavily taxed classes, to whom the fulfillment of obli- 
gation is a vital thing, or the folly of those who, while they 
pay the least, have the least principle and the least inclination 
to pay that little. 

The new era begins with a national debt of about one hun- 
dred dollars average charge on every man, woman, and child in 
the country, and the expenses of the general government, to say 
nothing of the vastly enlarged expenses of the States, will eat 
up not far from eight per cent. of the annual production. This 
debt cannot be made a national blessing, as the pamphleteer of 
Mr. Jay Cook, “ general subscription agent of the government 
loans,” tries to demonstrate; on the contrary, although like 
every safe investment it may do good and be used advanta- 
geously, it is the source of ramified evils, as all the political 
economists admit, and among them our Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of the Union. It is the burden taken on the shoulders of 
those who have not fallen in battle, the sacrifice necessary for 
our existence. Yet immense as the debt is, it can, and if we 
live honestly and peaceably, wi7/ be paid off, not indeed as easily 
as some sanguine calculators have proved to their own satisfac- 
tion—for the taxes themselves present an obstacle to increase of 
production and to accumulation of capital, while the throes of 
a return to specie payments must for a time injure the re- 
sources and facilities of the industrial classes ;—but still it can 
be discharged with greater ease than the debt of any other 
nation on the globe, Great Britain not excepted. This is owing 
plainly to the great rate of increase of population, the greater 
rate of increase of production, the immense undeveloped re- 
sources of the territory, the vast number of property holders, 
and the wonderful activity of the people—to which we may add 
as a special cause the stimulus and sense of power generated in 
the Northern States by the war. Owing to these causes, taxes, 
and consequent increase in the price of productions, which now 
make incomes not more than two-thirds or a half as valuable 
as they were five years ago, will be far less felt by a larger and 
richer popuiation in ten years, and in twenty years will cease 
to be a burden worthy of complaint. And if it be overconfi- 
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dent to expect that the nation will be out of debt in twenty 
years of peace, a cautious person will admit that the year 1900 
may easily see every obligation of the government discharged. 

But will the nation do what it can thus do in a compara- 
tively short term of years, and with no very great strain after 
a short period of exertion? That there are persons in the 
North bad enough to advocate repudiation we admit, and many 
at the South would be glad to shake off taxes imposed for their 
subjugation. We believe, however, that this small minority of 
bad men will be powerless against the moral sense and the im- 
mense interests of the great mass. All the trading class, all 
the bankers, all who live on their incomes, every one who feels 
that national honor is essential to the prosperity of all, all who 
have anything to lose and who shrink back from general ruin, , 
all who perceive that the claims of unpaid foreign bondholders 
must be in the end enforced by war—all these would cry out 
against a crime far worse than secession or rebellion. Its ad- 
vocates, if any such should show themselves openly, would be 
disowned by every party. Still a few men without power or 
followers, only shameless enough to suggest such a measure as 
repudiation, might do vast mischief by impairing public credit ; 
they might ally themselves with unprincipled money-brokers, 
in order to create a fall in the stocks, and take a part in the 
gains of frauduient speculations. These are the men to be 
denounced, and, if possible, to be punished. 

But supposing this danger to be passed by, the new era is to 
all appearance to commence an age of intense industrial 
activity. The United States have now reached that point in the 
progress of national industry, which the accumulations of capi- 
tal are sufficient for almost any new and promising enterprise. 
In particular, the rapidity with which the resources of business 
have increased within the last one or two decades is utterly 
astonishing ; the details of the last census in this respect would 
excite only incredulity, if the money power of the country had 
not burst forth into view during the war like a hidden fire. 
Boastful as we are without ground, we knew not what great 
things our savings and our industry had laid up and could ac- 
complish. The war has added the stimulus of a new feeling of 
power, and new avenues and hopes of gain are opening on 
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every side. It is indeed likely, as we have suggested, that, as 
the return of specie payments draws nigh, credit will become 
cautious, and borrowers be cramped; but this can last for a few 
years only, and as for the ravages of war, a few seasons of 
profitable work will make them good ; for the largest part of 
the capital in an industrious country is the fruit of a few pre- 
vious years of labor. This new stateof things is as full of dan- 
ger as it is of promise. The intense energy of business must 
lead to inequalities of fortune greater than have ever been 
known before ; the power to command capital in large masses 
must lead to frequent speculation; wealth will spend itself in 
luxury and pleasure; and the intellectual interests, as well as 
the intellectual tastes, of the nation will be apt to be over- 
shadowed by the material. The probability of an age of great 
material prosperity, turning the aspirations of the hopeful and 
adventurous in the direction of gain, wealth, show, lavish ex- 
penditure, is not an omen of good for the culture, the morals, or 
the religion of the nation. A slow advance in wealth is better 
for these higher interests than a very rapid one. Simplicity of 
manners, contempt for show, moderate desires, the checks of 
necessary economy, are the true mine from which the ore of a 
refined national character is to be extracted. 

In pointing out this danger to the higher and spiritual wel- 
fare of the land, we are lead to the inquiry how the causes at 
work in the new era are likely to affect our civilization. The 
answer must be a conjectural one, but inasmuch as it will dis- 
close what will be our true standing place and our highest 
duties, it may be useful, if not entirely worthy of reliance. 
And first, if the only effect of the last five years were to in- 
crease the intensity without changing some of the traits of the 
national character, we should be compelled to take a sombre 
view of the future. But we can hardly doubt that changes are 
at work which will show a better side of American life; that 
we are in an education which will train the nation up to some- 
thing higher than money-making, shallow knowledge, boastful- 
ness, and self-conceit. We can only give the most general out- 
lines of these anticipated changes for the better. In regard to 
general education, twenty years of quiet, if granted to us, will 
initiate a system of common schools throughout all the South- 
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ern States, and the training at the North wili be both more 
thorough in the elements of knowledge, and will provide 
special instructions in all the leading arts. The publication of 
books, there is no reason to doubt, will increase in a greater 
ratio than the population ; the great extensive sales of standard 
works in late years cannot be accounted fur merely by the 
fashion of possessing and exhibiting a library; there must be 
a greater proportion of readers of good books, more extensively 
diffused cultivation of taste, more of that knowledge at least 
that floats over the surface of things, and gives a reputation of 
superior attainments, than could be found twenty years ago; 
while the strides the West is taking in wealth and intelligence 
render it sure that the intellectual cravings of the newer States 
are increasing rapidly. Taste for the fine arts too is on the 
increase. It is true that the number of visitors to the galleries 
of Europe, the number of purchasers of statuary and painting 
prove little, since to many persons objects of art are part of the 
show of life, like a fine house or a fine coach, but we cannot 
help believing that there is a refinement and a spread of taste 
both in these arts and in the art of music. For a time, archi- 
tecture was running into glare and showy imitation; nor have 
these vices become obselete in the plans for public edifices any 
more than for private, yet there does seem to be a higher con- 
ception of what a building should be, nor are even the com- 
mittees for erecting churches in rural parishes content with 
copying those deformities which were once scattered over the 
land. 

From all that has been said on this point of general intelli- 
gence and taste, it is evident that they have been slowly grow- 
ing for years; but the new era, it is probable, with its wealth, 
its spread of education, its stimulus, will much accelerate the 
growth. 

Here we wish to call attention to one point in particular—to 
the spread of science and of those sciences which have the most 
to do with the national prosperity of the country. There is no 
doubt that these will be fostered for practical reasons, and even 
the avenues of gain that are open to men of scientific training 
will invite many into this field. Whether natural science will 
not overshadow historical and moral, and thus the balance of 
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discipline, so necessary for soundness of mind, for breadth and 
justness of views, for a healthy faith, be disturbed, may well be 
a matter of apprehension. Of this we may have occasion to 
speak in another place. We only add here that it is of the 
highest importance for education, for true refinement, for gen- 
uine civilization, that the sciences which have to do with 
material phenomena do not usurp the place which belongs to 
the more spiritual sciences ; that the tangible and visible do not 
take the place of the immaterial ; that the knowledge of things 
does not claim precedence of the quickening forces of nobler 
truth. ; 

Indeed, as has been hinted, the new era will have to guard 
against one of the leading tendencies of the times—that of 
overvaluing the outward world. Our conquests are over the 
outward world, our discipline is likely to run more and more 
into this direction ; our money, accumulated by men incapable 
to a great extent of intellectual enjoyment, seeks outward grat- 
ification ; materialism in philosophy, in the indulgences of life, 
and in culture, will reign at the cost of religion, morals, and 
sound taste, unless the spiritual powers can continue and even 
increase their control over society. 

And here we approach the most momentous of the inquiries 
connected with the new era, namely, what part religion is 
called to act ; what is to be in the coming years her chief line 
of effort. We will consider the aspects of the times in their 
relations to religious faith, and then in relation to religious 
practice. 

The two great enemies of Christian faith in modern times 
are the materialistic and the pantheistic theories of the world 
In the hands of these foes, the natural sciences, and history it- 
self, with criticism as its ally, are made to turn their guns 
against revelation. In our country, hitherto, the naturalists 
have, to a considerable extent, been sincere believers in Christ, 
and even devout men, so that as we run over in thonght the 
highest names in this field, we scarcely meet with one who can 
be called a sceptic or an infidel. So, too, nearly all the learn- 
ing and the talent is with the theologians who defend both 
supernaturalism and inspiration ; those who have been trained 
in Germany, those who have studied the controversies there 
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waged of late years, on the origin of the Gospel, and on the 
nature of the Old Testament, are, almost without exception, 
standing on the old ground, to which Germany herself is 
coming back—although all of them, it is probable, can not ex- 
actly subscribe to the received views of inspiration. This is a 
fact full of encouragement ; our scholars have drawn their final 
discipline from the land of rationalism and pantheism, with- 
out being essentially warped from the faith of their fathers. 
There are now among us accomplished theologians—not indeed 
in any great numbers, but far outnumbering the partisans of a 
contrary tendency—ready to defend the faith, familiar with the 
strongest arguments forged at Tiibingen, who have perhaps 
conquered doubt themselves by honest research and devout 
prayer, and who can be helpful guides of younger minds. 

But decided as the vantage ground of Christianity is, unbelief 
or scepticism has a secure foothold in the country. Theodore 
Parker seems to have vacillated between deism and pantheism, 
and was not the highest authority in exegetical investigations, 
Yet his influence has been large on the destructive side, aided 
as it was by the estimable points of his mind and character. 
More noticeable still are the intangible shapes of doubt which 
fill the air, so to speak, and betray a fashion of' free-thinking 
on the part of the superficial and the ill-informed. You will 
see these somewhat vague symptons in several descriptions of 
men, in the honest young mind that judges the Bible by the 
rules of a verbal inspiration, and finds itself surrounded by 
difficulties ; in the newspaper editor or his correspondent from 
abroad, or the contributor to a popular magazine, who, with 
very little knowledge of the points at issue, sympathizes with 
unbelief, and covertly expresses his sympathy ; in the popular 
lecturer, who, without intending to publish his rejection of the 
Scriptures, lays down principles that must lead him and his 
hearers, if they agree with him, into open infidelity ; in the 
student of natural science, who is unable or indisposed to re- 
fute the objections which his studies have brought before his 
eyes. A great part of this doubt, at present, if not exactly 
honest doubt, is not inclined to cavil or to sneer. It rather 
half laments its own uncomfortable position, and sighs perhaps 
for the unquestioning faith of the Christian. It is moreover 
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coupled with more or less of admiration for the system of the 
Gospel and for the character of Christ; and it is so far from 
being self-indulgent or tending towards voluptuousness, that 
many whoare its victims burn with indignation against public 
wrong, and are among the most jealous and benevolent defend- 
ers of the oppressed. Still it is to agreat extent superficial, 
caught by contact with books that skim over the surface of 
things, and more a sort of fashion than a morbid spirit of 
scepticism. That such a turn of free-thought, if it should in- 
crease and descend among the more uneducated class, would 
degenerate in the end into bitter hostility to religion, can 
scarcely be questioned ; and it certainly would then become, if 
unresisted, a most alarming foe of our faith, as well as throw a 
dark shade on the future welfare of the land. 

We must expect then ere long to have in this land a repeti- 
tion of the same contest that has been waged in Germany 
during the last three-quarters of a century, and is now in pro- 
gress in England—which, in fact, surprised the defenders of the 
faith there while they were asleep, and before they were 
familiar with the new weapons of controversy. In Germany, 
the contest has so far gone through its phases, that we can now 
look to a triumph of Christian believers on the fields of history 
andof criticism. In England, the objections of natural science, 
the difficulties drawn from fixed laws of nature, in short the 
pantheistic or atheistic tone of thinking appears in the fore- 
ground, and the struggle is less between scholars, as is the case 
in the land of scholars, than on subjects open to popular under- 
standing. With us, probably, the same characteristics of the 
controversy will present themselves to view, as in the English- 
speaking land across the sea. But come the contest assuredly 
will, and Christian divines, Christian laymen of intelligence, 
ought to be prepared for it. If it is to be a serious contest be- 
tween honest doubters and confirmed believers, no evil except 
in individual cases will grow out of it. Some men’s hearts 
will “fail for fear, and for looking after those things which 
shall come upon the earth ;” but the result will be to establish 
the Kingdom of the Son of Man on a firmer basis. But to 
attain this result, preparation must be necessary. The student 
of Scripture, history, and criticism, the student of general his- 
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tory and civilization, the student of natural science, must be 
ready to meet the influences of unbelief which may be im- 
ported, and those assaults which may arise on our own soil. 

If, however, the unbelief is to circulate through the less ed- 
ucated classes of the people, as we now find it among large 
numbers of the German emigrants, if it is to be flippant, vul- 
gar, malignant, the cure here lies not so much in defending 
Christianity, as in getting a closer access to the class affected by 
the disease, and applying a more effectual remedy than hereto- 
fore. The Gospel itself brought home to its despisers, in love 
and power, must be its own witness. 

And here we are brought to the benevolent efforts which the 
new era imposes on the representatives of the Christian faith— 
a topic which occupies many minds, which appears to all Chris- 
tians full of importance, and which yet will not stand in the 
clearest light, until time and experiment disclose the avenues 
of successful effort. We can add little by what we have to 
say to what benevolent persons have thought and said already, 
yet we offer a few suggestions. 

First of all, it is evident that the necessities of our own land 
will impose on us a greater relative burden thau we ever before 
felt ourselves called upon to bear. The problem now is, to 
endeavor to occupy for Christ a country which is to take an 
amazing start in wealth, power, and vigor, which is to grow 
faster than ever within the next generation, to form within this 
period its character and to work out its destiny. The power of 
action, the work to be done, are offered to Christian people in 
such a measure as almost to overwhelm and confuse. To the 
duties of the war succeed the duties of entering every new 
field that the end of the war has opened. To do the new with- 
out neglecting the old offices of benevolence, to make equal 
progress with the swift advances of the country, lest Chris- 
tianity come too late and find its work the harder, to leaven all 
parts of the land with the leaven of truth, to spread missions, 
churches, institutions of Christian learning, over a vastly 
larger space, to purify the greater centres of trade and wealth 
meanwhile at home—these are problems of most frightful mag- 
nitude, and which a people of less hope and vigor would shrink 
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from as impracticable. Yet, if a war so immense was carried 
through in four years, what need affright us ! 

Among the new tasks of great difficulty, is the attempt to 
protect, elevate, and enlighten those to whom emancipation 
has opened the door of citizenship. Here we abstain from all 
political considerations, as far as possible. We could have 
wished that suffrage could be given them on the same terms on 
which white men enjoy it—not as believers either in the right 
or the expediency of universal suffrage, but as hoping that a 
contest of races would thus be prevented, and a support for 
their newly acquired rights be secured. Yet the question is a 
practical one, and whether it shall be urged, depends on consid- 
erations such as these: Can it be forced on the returning 
States? Or, if forced as the price of their return, will it give 
the blacks any real protection among embittered whites, who 
look down on them as their inferiors? And will the attempt 
not prove abortive through the spirit which the North itself 
manifests, and so a reaction take place against the measures of 
the best part of tle people? Ere these words shall have come 
before the eyes of our readers, probably the policy of the coun- 
try will be settled. But however it shall be settled, those who 
liberated the blacks are greatly responsible for their future wel- 
fare—whether they shall have the avenues of knowlege open to 
them, whether they shall have an enthusiastic religion of feel- 
ing without morality, tanght by most incompetent guides of 
their own, or a religion more like the thoughtful Gospel of 
Christ, whether they shall be free without using their liberty 
as a cloak of maliciousness. And in addition to these things, 
they must be looked after in their civil rights, and the laws that 
are to be made for their protection be faithfully applied, as far 
as possible: they must be shielded from dishonest state legis- 
lation, owning them to be free and treating them as slaves; 
they must be kept in quiet and peace, lest they give advantage 
to the worst part of society to harass them. How this advo- 
cacy of their cause, as citizens, is to be managed otherwise 
than on the floor of Congress and through the public press, we 
undertake not to say. But such protection is so necessary for 
their future elevation and religious welfare, that the move- 
ments of the benevolent will in great measure fail without it— 
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not to say that this is demanded by the safety of the land from 
the insurrections of a caste made free, and yet left a prey to 
the malevolent. 

Another task, almost as new, and quite as imperative if it 
shall prove practicable, is the attempt to redeem the Southern 
States from the results of former social evils. We say, ¢f it 
shall prove practicable, for it is possible that an obstinate, in- 
eradicable pride and hatred may close up a large part of the 
South to the efforts of Northern Christians, and above all of 
New Englanders. Our own prevailing opinion is, that the 
symptons of such ill feeling are strongest now, and will grad- 
ually subside. We believe that the increasing influence 
of Union men who are now almost shut out of places 
of influence, the presence of emigrants with their thrift and , 
capital, adding new value to land and reviving trade, the insti- 
tution here and there of schools and seminaries of learning by 
benevolent Northerners, in order to repair the destructions of 
war, gradually returning prosperity, the retirement of the most 
disaffected, the participation of the South again in the national 
councils, according to their fair share of public offices—that 
these and like influences will soften asperities of feeling, will 
make men cease to ask where their neighbor was born, and to 
measure friends and foes by difference of latitude. The prospect 
is, that a very extensive emigration from the North and from 
Germany wi!] pursue its silent course in the years to come, and 
will be one of the chief mediating and uniting powers between 
the parts of the country. It is, indeed, by no :eans certain 
that the emigration will always be of the best sort, or will not 
receive a Southern tone of feeling, from the prevalent state of 
opinion in their new homes; but it is certain that if they are 
large landholders, they will carry with them more sympathy 
for the poor whites than men of the same class in those States 
have felt in times past, and that, if they are small landholders, 
they will demand for themselves the same privileges of educa- 
tion which they left in their places of nativity, and will gen- 
erally not be content without the blessings of a thoughtful, 
earnest religion. And we have the strongest hopes that the 
intelligent men of the South, as they cast their eyes over the 
new state of things, will feel that there is but one way of bring- 
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ing the country formerly burnt over by slavery to a level of 
intelligence, wealth, power, quiet, and morality with the rest of 
the Union, the way, namely, of planting schools in every district, 
of reviving and improving the colleges, of founding churches, 
of giving aid toindustry, especially to a greater division of em- 
ployments in every practicable way. Blessings go with them, 
if they should move with all the heart in this noble work! 
Let them urge it forward, and not be ashamed of any offered 
aid! It is possible in the course of time so to change the 
aspect of things, that the war, as they shall look upon it, will 
seem a messenger of God, bringing with temporary chastise- 
ment ultimate salvation. It is possible that years hence, the 
best, the richest part of the United States will be those which the 
war has most impoverished ; that they who have been chastised 
“most will be blest most ; that the States south of the Potomac 
will be the brightest stars in our constellation. 

The present religious condition of the South under their old 
ministers, who have been most active in preaching secession, 
and who still with a warped conscience persist in their opin- 
ions, must be confessed to be none of the most hopeful. Who 
will deny that there are sincerely Christian men among these 
ministers? And yet these are the bitterest of their class, the 
most persistent, the most unreasonable, the most inclined to 
preserve their isolated position. How shall these Southern 
Christians be treated? Not as one church has already treated 
them, as if to gain proselytes and to extend its borders on the 
easiest terms,,by saying nothing of the past, by requiring no 
recantation of schism or rebellion. That may be a way of 
thriving after a worldly sort, but it surely indicates a low tone 
of feeling in those who can thus forgive without acknowledg- 
ment of wrong, and restore without doing honor to the great 
principles of righteousness. And what is it likely that these 
Southern Christians will do? We have already expressed the 
opinion that the force of things will drive them from the 
position of a secession church; they will not in their various 
schisms repeat the follies of the English Jacobites, who, with 
more ground for separation, dragged out a feeble existence until 
they passed into utter oblivion, and their last bishop, if we re- 

member aright, died a country practitioner of medicine. The 
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probability is that some compromise will be effected, depending 
for its stringency on the loyalty and the upright Christianity 
of the bodies from which they were divorced. Nor is it im- 
probable that the two Methodist bodies, whose separation was 
earlier, will be again united. But what is the chance of gain- 
ing a foothold in the South for other denominations, which were 
unrepresented there before the war? Can the system of polity 
advocated in this Journal hope to prosper there? An affirm- 
ative answer cannot be given with any assurance. Present 
appearances are against it, As long as settlers and merchants 
from the North find themselves in an uncomfortable position in 
that quarter of the country, wrath and distrust will be emi- 
nently called forth by churches after a New England pattern ; 
and yet, in the large towns and wherever compact settlements 
of Northern men shall be found, they may be introduced with 
success. This, however, must be a work of slow degrees, ren- 
dered slower and more uncertain by the small number of the 
emigrants in most of their settlements, by the fact that they 
will for the most part find kindred denominations to a degree 
established in their neighborhood, and by the more unpropitious 
fact, that more of them will be actuated by mere love of gain 
than is the case with the emigrants to the West. 

Turning from this uncertain and somewhat sad prospect to 
the boundless West, that great section of our country, which 
poured forth its tide of armed men for the safety of the Union, 
we find there a more cheering view. First of all, we cannot 
but hope that the war has there peculiarly called forth a certain 
nobility of character, a generous enthusiasm, which may be 
turned in the direction of the Kingdom of Christ. Next, there 
is a real and rapid growth of religious power in that quarter, 
especially among the Congregationalists. Then the pecuniary 
condition is far stronger than it has been. The States to the 
east of the Mississippi are able to help the Atlantic States in 
sending knowledge and religion beyond that “ flood,” through 
all the newly formed States and mining territories to the 
Pacific coast. This vast field is open to us in the Providence 
of God, with no obstructions which Christian zeal cannot sur- 
mount. Obstacles indeed of a formidable character present 
themselves, such as pertain to every sparse settlement, and such 
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especially as belong to the general recklessness and worthiless- 
ness of miners; but it is a comfort to think that these mining 
colonies put on their worst aspect first, that every blow struck 
among them by Christian wisdom tells something for the King- 
dom of Christ. This immense field then is a hopeful one. 
The old West is destined to make rapid strides in knowledge 
and religion: the new West, destitute us it is, will not reject 
the laborer for Christ, but rather invite him to work in all freedom 
and confidence. This is the principal sphere for the East and 
for the West—the East still urging forward that work in the 
nearer West which they long ago begun—the West aiding the 
East to penetrate into the regions beyond, which have lately 
* become the white man’s home. 

The new era then seems to promise hard work, a struggle 
greater than any to which the Christians of the United States 
were ever before called. We must not neglect our old enter- 
prises in foreign lands, for foreign missions have been the noblest 
fruit of American Christianity ; but we must add to it another 
work that has played a second part hitherto, but is now become 
more vital than all others. And we must set about this new 
work not in the spirit of proselytism, not to spread Congrega- 
tionalism for instance, but to spread the knowledge of Christ. 
Congregationalism has been eminently unsectarian in times 
past, almost carelessly so; it has been content to sow for others 
to reap; it has rejoiced if others have builded on its foun- 
dation ; it has supplied the leaven for others to take and put 
into their separate baking troughs. It is not required to do so 
much as this, although this has been its preéminent and ex- 
clusive glory. Its motto has been “ sic vos non vobis mellifi- 
catis apes.” But it will be an evil day when it shall change its 
tone entirely. Let it provide for its own, and especially for 
those of its own house, but let it not go down into the arena of 
sectarian strife with jwre divino claims, and a competition like 
that of merchants. Let it keep the Kingdom of God in its 
eye, as it has done in times past, and all men will honor it, 
whose honor is worth having. 

In closing these thoughts on the dangers and duties of the 
new era, we revert to the great danger and the great source of 
hope. The great danger, beyond all others most to be dreaded, 
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is that from intense worldliness. The prosperity of the church 
is to be fearfully tried by the prosperity of all the gainful pur- 
suits of life. Ostentation, expensiveness, self-indulgence, false 
estimates of life, with false tastes and the loss of simplicity of 
life, and their consequences, are more dangerous enemies to 
religion than secession and war. New York can do more harm 
in the new era than slaveholding did in that which passed 
away. And the worst of it is, that the evil influences of un- 
bounded prosperity are insidious; they paralyze and stupefy ; 
earth is made more attractive, and heavenly realities kept 
further off. 

Shall we fall into or resist this evil influence? Shall we . 
need great disasters to bring us back to our bearings? Who 
can prophesy what isto be the destiny of our land? But faith 
is better than prophecy. All the old arguments that God 
meant something great for us, and through us for himself—the 
seclusion of this virgin soil and this boundless continent, the 
character of the first settlers, the habits of self-government 
preparing for a broader freedom, the great revivals, the ex- 
tinction of the French power that confined the colonies as 
within a wall of iron, the success of the Revolution, the im- 
mense growth of religion and knowledge—all these are eclipsed 
by what God hath wrought to introduce this new era. When 
our sins and the falseness of the government to its trust por- 
tended national decay, He punished, and in punishing saved 
us; He separated, and in separating united us; He called forth 
our energies; He made the slave-power its own executioner, 
He may have room to punish still, He may draw dark clouds 
around us again, but we will trust Him the more, for we see 
more of Hin in our recent history. And as we believe that He 
has a progressive plan, we will enter into the work of the Nzw 
Era with faith and hope. 
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Axticte II.-SYSTEMATIC TRAINING FOR THE MINISTRY. 


Wuen the late war with the Southern rebels broke out, there 
was a prevailing impression that it was only requisite to collect 
a host of men, put muskets in their hands, and hurry them into 
the field, and the rebellion would be speedily quelled. Persons 
who knew nothing of the military art were thought to be 
quite competent to head these untrained levies. In fact, study 
and experience in the grave business on which they were enter- 
ing was thought by some to be rather a disadvantage than a 
qualification in those aspiring to command. Martial ardor 
must not be damped by the rules and traditional prejudices 
which were supposed to have sway in the military class. The 
bitter disgrace of Bull Run did something to open the eyes of 
men to the folly of such views. Yet one sapienteditor, having 
sat for a day or two on the penitent’s stool for his share in 
occasioning this mortifying rout, quickly fell from grace and 
signalized himself by setting up a cry, in the very midst of the 
terrible war, for the abolishing of the West Point Military 
Academy! Military training was so dire an evil, that the na- 
tion’s great training-school of officers must be swept out of 
being, at the moment when skillful leaders were required for 
the salvation of the country! And the individual who raised 
this foolish cry was one who deemed himself competent to 
handle any subject, from the cultivation of a potato patch to 
the Trent case—though in his discussion of the latter question 
he did twice mention Lord Stowell and Sir William Scott as if 
they were two distinct persons! The nation learned by expe- 
rience that although a trained general might be a poor one— 
witness McClellan—and a general trained elsewhere than in 
the regular schools might be a good one—witness Terry—yet 
the just presumption is not only that the officer who has re- 
ceived a military education is far superior to the novice, but 
also that the regular, prescribed course of education is likely to 
furnish the best leaders. Nobody laments that the management 
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of the war, instead of falling into the hands of Grant, and Sher- 
man, and Sheridan, and Thomas, was not committed to Banks 
and Butler. To say nothing of common sense, the experience 
of the world ought to have saved our people from the costly 
error into which they fell. “One of the most certain lessons 
of all military history,” says Arnold in his Lectures on Modern 
History, “ although some writers have neglected, and some 
have even disputed it, is the superiority of discipline to en- 
thusiasm. Much serious mischief has been done by an igno- 
rance or disbelief of this truth.” ‘ While not even the most 
military nations can become good soldiers without discipline, 
yet with discipline the most unmilitary can be made efficient.” 

Now there is much to be learned from our late national ex- 
perience. One great lesson is, that, generally speaking, train- 
ing, discipline, special study, are indispensable to effective work 
in every department of action. Not all are fit for all things. 
Examples are found of individuals who have succeeded in com- 
plex and difficult professions, seemingly without the advantage 
of training, certainly without training through the established 
methods and instrumentalities. But it is fallacious to reason 
from exceptional cases. Because Dr. Franklin, when a boy, 
ran away, and afterwards stood befvre kings, it does not follow 
that fugitive lads are likely to attain the same distinction, as 
many who have imitated his example have ascertained to their 
cost. Rare natural gifts may now and then enabie individuals 
todo what the generality of mankind in the same circum- 
stances would be unable to effect. And where distinguished 
success is reached, apparently without the slow steps of prepar- 
atory discipline and study, it is often possible to see that a 
much higher and more beneficent success would have been at- 
tained, had thorough training been superadded to uncommon 
natural powers. 

The general truth set forth in the preceding remarks, we 
propose to apply to the particular topic of preparation for the 
Gospel ministry. There is apt to be, even in enlightened com- 
munities, more or less of prejudice—prejudice which is some- 
times ]atent—against the regular, systematic training of candi- 
dates for the pulpit and the pastoral office. This prejudice is 
built upon misconception and fallacious reasoning, and has 
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often been exposed. But some considerations bearing on the 
subject may be profitably advanced at the present time. 

A minister is called to interpret the Bible and apply the 
truths of Christianity, in public discourses and more private 
instruction, toall classes of men. It is plain that he should 
be better acquainted with the Bible than the generality of 
those whom he undertakes to guide. He must be able to study, 
and must have already studied, the Book in the tongues in 
which it was written, with the aid of the various lights which 
critical investigations have provided for the learner. Without 
this qualification he is but an ignorant expositor of the sacred 
volume, perpetually at a loss to determine the meaning of its 
authors, unless indeed he is blessed with sufficient conceit to 
fancy that he can do by intuition that which patient study 
alone can accomplish. 

But besides practice in exegesis and familiarity with the laws 
of interpretation, the minister must have attained to a syste- 
matic view of the contents of the Gospel. He must have be- 
come possessed of a definite, coherent idea of the message which 
he assumes to deliver. In what a hapless plight is the 
preacher placed who has no connected, consistent interpreta- 
tion of Christianity, to underlie and regulate his teachings! 
He is to charge upon men their sinfulness, but he cannot tell 
what sin is; he is to summon them to repentance, but knows 
not what repentance involves; he is to direct them to believe 
in Christ, in order to be saved, but cannot answer the inquiry 
what “salvation” and what “ believing in Christ” mean; he is 
to proclaim the Deliverer, but is at a loss to say what He has 
done or offers to do for mankind. He is, moreover, to 
8olve difficulties, unravel perplexities, answer objections to the 
Christian system or to the evidences on which it depends, and 
toset forth the Gospel in a clear light before auditors, many of 
whom read and think on these high themes. It is evident that 
he is poorly equipped for this arduous task, which is here briefly 
sketched, if he has not gained a scientific apprehension of the 
Gospel system. The study of doctrinal theology, as a distinct 
branch, is then indispensable—the study of Christianity with a 
special aim at the accurate definition and harmonious combi- 
nation of its doctrines. 
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But the minister is to be a minister of the Church. He is 
to labor in the Kingdom of God, the Divine State. And shall 
he know nothing of the history of that great spiritual Common- 
wealth, of its establishment, the divine protection and guidance 
which have attended its progress, of the development of Chris- 
tian thought, and the phases of Christian life which have ap~ 
peared in the series of ages intervening between the founding of 
the Church and the present? Shall History be acknowledged 
by all thinking men to be the true “ magistra vite,” and the 
preacher of Christianity alone be ignorant even of the history 
of the divinely established Community in which he is an officer? 
It is sufficient, some say, that he has the Bible. But what 
would be thought of a public man who imagined himself qual- 
ified for managing the country, with no other knowledge than 
he can derive from the Constitution, shutting his eyes to the 
earlier and later history of the Republic? He passes by the 
discussions of Marshall, and Story, and Webster; he knows 
nothing of the first planting of the country, of the races by 
which it was peopled, of the struggle of the Revolution, or of 
the annals of the government since. It is enough, in his 
opinion, that he has the Constitution. Would not every one 
answer that he can understand the Constitution a great deal 
better, if he will investigate the origin of the government, the 
views of the statesmeri who have administered it and expounded 
its character, and especially if he will trace the actual workings 
of the Constitution, and follow the course and the growth of 
the Republic, of which it is the organic law? Of like value to 
the minister, is the thorough study of the introduction and 
propagation of the Christian faith in this world, of the rise of 
Church institutions and the mutations of polity, of the history 
of the profoundly interesting movement of the Christian mind 
of which theology was the product, and of the healthy forms 
and the mischievous corruptions of Christian life and worslrip. 

But the preacher is to preach; and he is to be the pastor of 
the flock. The sound principles of rhetoric must be brought to 
his attention, and all meretricious and ineffective characteristics 
of style he must be taught toshun. The study of the struc- 
ture of a discourse, and of the sermon as a particular form of 
discourse, cannot be superfluous to one who is to compose ser- 
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mons all his life. And the young may profitably listen to sug- 
gestions relative to pastoral duty, such as experience has sug- 
gested and common sense approves. 

We have given a bare outline of a theological curriculum. 
To argue at length in favor of the utility of such a course 
of study is hardly needful for any who are not insensi- 
ble to the value of knowledge. But there are mistakes which 
lead in certain quarters to the disesteem of theological training, 
and upon some of these we will brieflycomment. It is thought 
sometimes that much study and learning impair the practical 
efficiency of a preacher. But experience proves the contrary. 
The most powerful preacher among the Apostles was he who 
had the most learning, and signs of whose peculiar type of cul- 
ture appear on every page of his writings. The pulpit orator 
in the ancient church, who knew how to bring out the sense of 
the Scriptures in a way at once to instruct and move great au- 
ditories, was the educated and learned Chrysostom. Augustine 
was a trained grammarian and rhetorician, a student of the 
Latin orators and philosophers ; at the same time that some of 
the leading defects in his theology are to be attributed to his 
ignorance of Hebrew and very imperfect acquaintance with the 
Greek. The greatest preacher of the middle ages, Bernard of 
Olairvanx, owed his power largely to his long continued, ear- 
nest study of the Scriptures. When we come down to the pe- 
riod of the Reformers, the foremost preacher was unquestiona- 
bly Luther himself. And Luther had been an ardent and in- 
dustrious student of theology. Augustine taught him evangel- 
ical truth and Occam sharpened his wits. Without his long train- 
ing in theology, he would have been entirely incompetent to 
head the great movement. How would he have appeared in 
disputation with Eck and other Papal champions? He found 
out from Jerome that the so-called apocryphal books of the 
Old Testament were not in the Hebrew canon ; and this is only 
a specimen of the numerous discoveries for which he was in- 
debted to the early Fathers of the Church. But the point is, 
that with his discipline in theological study and his knowledge 
of theological writings, and partly by means of these advan- 
tages, he was able to stand before the people and declare the 
true doctrine with vastly augmented power. No preachers in 
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recent times have been more influential than John Wes- 
ley and his early associate Whitefield. Both were bred at 
the university. Wesley had studied the Greek Fathers, as 
well as leading writers in English theology. He recom- 
mended to his clergy to have on hand, for reading, some 
ancient treatise, which might give them good thoughts and at 
the same time keep their scholarship from growing rusty. His 
learning did not hinder him from being a zealous, moving, and 
highly successful preacher, and a preacher of this character to 
the poor. It were easy to multiply examples. The notion 
that intellectual cultivation is a disadvantage to a preacher who 
would have power with the people, is ill founded and is fully 
refuted by experience. The Church has suffered from the dull- 
ness and ignorance of her clergy, not from their excess of 
knowledge. Every real advance in the means of culture open 
to the clergy has been followed by a marked increase of their 
efficiency and their usefulness. Such was the result of Augus- 
tine’s experiment of associating his clergy in a dwelling to- 
gether, for study and mutual improvement. A like conse- 
quence ensued when Chrodegang, the Archbishop of Metz, a 
Prelateof the eighth century, following the example of Augus- 
tine and adopting the rule of Benedict, brought together his 
clergy in the canonical institute. The chapter of the cathe- 
dral,—that is the body of the clergy who daily, among other 
exercises, studied together a chapter of the Bible, and met for 
mutual edification—soon evinced, wherever the system was 
adopted, their superiority to the clergy who were deprived of 
this means of training. Sad abuses and corruptions after- 
wards came in; but such evils were owing to enforced celibacy 
and various other causes, and they prove nothing against the 
usefulness of systematical training for the ministry. 

While we are speaking of the past, we are reminded of a 
frequent mistake respecting the influence of theology and theo- 
logical discussions. It is often said that such discnssions are 
barren of any useful result. Wrangling upon sacred themes, 
or the cultivation of theology according to a narrow method, 
where the enriching influence of scriptural and _ historical 
study is wanting, is doubtless attended with serious evils. Yet 
even this controversial temper may be better than a stagnant 
condition of the intellect, when no living interest is felt in re- 
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ligious enquiries. Scholasticism was marked, especially in its 
later stages, by striking faults; yet that intellectual movement 
was on the whole productive of great good. The dawn of 
scholasticism brought to an end the gloomy period between the 
breaking up of the empire of Charlemagne and the epoch of 
Hildebrand,—the only part of the medieval era that deserves 
to be called the dark ages. Scholasticism imparted to the 
mind of Europe a severe discipline without which no Revival of 
Learning would have been able to usher in our modern civili- 
zation. Scholasticism systematized the Roman Catholic theol- 
ogy, and thus exposed its elements of false doctrine in a form 
in which they could be confuted. Above all, the scholastic the- 
ology was the counterweight to the powerful tendencies to fa- 
naticism and enthusiasm which prevailed in the middle ages, 
and which threatened to burn up with their unhealthy fire all 
rational religion. Gieseler has remarked on the happy provi- 
dential circumstance that it was not left to the wild sects which 
at one time counted so great a body of adherents and mingled 
in their creed anti-Christian elements of doctrine, to effect the 
religious revolution in Europe, but this work was reserved for 
sober-minded, educated scholars and theologians. He justhy 
observes that it was the schoolmen who not only rolled back 
the stream of infidelity flowing from the Arabian schools and 
from other quarters, but curbed, tempered, and balanced the 
mysticism and fanaticism which otherwise would have met 
with no barrier to their desolating progress. The great men 
of the thirteenth century ought never to be spoken of with 
disrespect. 

But we are wandering too far into the past. What has just 
been said may stand for a hint that peril does not lie exclu- 
sively on the side of thought and speculation. Other tenden- 
cies are dormant in human nature which, to say the least, 
are attended with equal danger. The imagination and the 
passions, in the uneducated mind, are capable of being roused 
to a morbid activity upon matters relating.to religion and the 
supernatural world. The modern delusion of “ Spiritualism ” 
with its multitude of votaries, chiefly from the half-educated 
classes, affords an impressive warning. It shows the danger of 
allowing anything to supplant sober reflection and reasoning. 
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There is a prejudice in some minds against dogmatic theol- 
ogy, which operates unfavorably to the cause of theological edu- 
cation. The vulgar idea that common sense and science are 
opposed to one another, is sometimes at the root of this hostile 
feeling. But there are those who oppose doctrinal or dogmatic 
theology on theoretical grounds. It is maintained that the ob- 
ject-matter—the truth of Christianity—is of such a nature 
that it cannot be accurately represented in language; or that 
language is of such a nature as to be incompetent to serve as a 
vehicle for accurately stating religious truth. Hence, it is in- 
ferred that definition and science in theology must be abjured. 
We regard this notion as groundless and futile. Language, 
though figurative in its origin, becomes a trustworthy, perfectly 
intelligible symbol of thought. The objection must come to 
this, that we can have no exact thought concerning the ob- 
jects of faith, And the doctrine to which we refer is fre- 
quently stated in this form. Itis said that insight, spiritual in- 
spection is here the organ of apprehension, and that rational 
thought (as distinguished from that kind of perception) is here 
impossible. Now, we agree that no deep and living apprehen- 
sion of Christianity can be obtained prior to experience. He 
that doeth the will of God shall know of the doctrine. How- 
ever liable to misunderstanding and perversion the phrase may 
be, we yet believe that there is profound truth in the maxim 
of Augustine and Anselm, “credo ut intelligam.” The gen- 
eral tendencies of that philosophy of religion are sound. But 
then Anselm, and most of the great masters of theology before 
him and after him, believed in knowledge and science, as well 
as faith, They saw with equal clearness the truth of the 
other maxim, “fides querit intellectum.” The understanding 
is tobe met and satisfied. It is possible to reflect upon faith, to 
investigate its contents, to vindicate its rationality. They 
saw that knowledge was an efficient ally and aid to faith, be- 
sides answering a rightful demand of our intellectual nature. 
They gave heed to the Scriptural injunction, “ Add to your 
faith knowledge.” Let us look at the question, for a moment, 
more closely. Definition in theology, it is pretended, is im- 
practicable. We affirm, on the contrary, that Christian trath 
may be apprehended from another point of view, and in a dif- 
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ferent manner, than through an immediate practical experience, 
-—admitting, however, that a spiritual experience is requisite. 
In other words, we affirm that scientific theology is possible. 
This is very different, of course, from contending that every- 
thing can be known, or that theological science is complete. 
The contrary position overlooks the practicability of two kinds 
of apprehension. Take an illustration. What is an orange? 
Now we assert that it is entirely possible to define an orange. 
It can be described asa fruit of a given genus and species, glob- 
ular, or nearly so, yellow when ripe, covered by a rind, the 
inside having a certain construction, &c., &c. This is a real, 
objective definition. It tells what the orange is; it sets this 
particular product in its place in the kingdom of nature. 
“No!” says the objector—* you must gaze upon the fair fruit, 
you must take it in your hand, you must taste it and see how 
luscious it is,—otherwise you cannot know the orange.” Does 
the naturalist then know the orange only as the child knows it 
who buys it and eats it atafruit-stall? Is there no science pos- 
sible in the case? Take another illustration. The man of 
science by mathematical reasoning arrives at the plan of the 
astronomical system. The stellar universe, the magnitude of 
the bodies that compose it, and the laws of their motion, are 
comprehended by him. Shall we be told that such knowledge 
is unreal and of no value, because a different sort of apprehen- 
sion is given to him who goes out and gazes upon the starry 
heavens at night? Beyond the majesty and splendor that 
meet the eye, is there not a glory, also, in the hidden order 
that is disclosed to the man of science ? 

Dogmatic theology is a necessary, as well as a legitimate, 
product of Christian intelligence. The Church, in the early 
days of her history, was absolutely obliged to define the faith 
in opposition toa host of formidable errors that pressed for 
acceptance. Theology began as an indispensable means of 
self-defense against judaizing and gnostic heresies, in which ele- 
ments of Christian truth were often ingeniously amalgamated with 
anti-Christian dogmas. We do not hesitate to say that if, be- 
tween the year 80 and the year 180, theology had been deemed 
by the Church so hurtful and so fictitious a product as some 
confidently pronounce it, the Christian religion would have 
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been swamped in the deluge of heretical speculation which 
flowed in from eyery side. But it appears needless to argue for 
the right of theology to exist. They who decry theology, the- 
ologize with as much industry as their opponents. They define 
their opinions concerning sin, the Person of Christ, the Trinity, 
and the Atonement, discriminate between their own hypotheses 
and those of other thinkers, expect to be understood, and com- 
plain earnestly if they are not. Their example belies their own 
theory: and so it must, unless they leave off the attempt to 
state their opinions. 

And if doctrinal theology is a legitimate branch of knowl- 
edge, the utility of it was never more obvious than at present. 
The enemies of Christianity are glad to take part in a crusade 
against theological science. Nothing suits their taste better 
than declamation against “ dogmas.” To sweep away definite 
statements of religious doctrine and to shroud religious truth 
in a haze, where nothing can be affirmed and nothing denied, 
and where friend and foe are indistinguishable, is a sure means 
of forwarding their ends. One of the most sagacions of the 
Unitarian divines, who belongs to the conservative school, and 
is held in universal respect, has lately remarked that the error 
of the present is generally not on the side of dogmatism ; that 
exact statements in theology are the indispensable means of 
meeting the vague and cloudy utterances of a sentimental 
skepticism, and of holding fast to the essential principles of 
Theism, to say nothing of revealed truth. Men inthe orthodox 
ranks who decry theology, casting their influence against the 
study of scientific divinity, are serving unawares the infidel 
party. 

Another reason why systematic training for the ministry is 
held in low esteem by some, is the habit of undervaluing know- 
ledge. In one sense, this is the best educated country in the 
world. Knowledge is more widely diffused than elsewhere. 
There are more people who know something, and more who 
possess a respectable stock of knowledge, than is true of any 
other land. At the same time, the educated class are, as a 
body, inferior in their attainments to the same class in several 
other nations. The prime defect of educated men in the differ- 
ent professions in this country, is the want of full and adequate 
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knowledge in the departments which they cultivate. One rea- 
son is the superficial and inaccurate manner in*which early in- 
struction is given in almost all the schools which undertake to pre- 
pare young men for college. A great part of the work which ought 
to be finished in these schools has to be done over again in col- 
lege. Valuable years are lost by the slovenly teaching to 
which most of us are subject in the early period of life. There 
is no want of intellectual ability among us. There ‘s no lack 
of intellectual activity. There is culture up to a certain level. 
But ample and thorough knowledge in any particular depart- 
ment is seldom met with. The observation holds good of the 
legal profession. The number of lawyers who can manage a 
cause which demands extensive reading or a real mastery of 
legal science is very small. Hundreds of young lawyers waste 
their time in petty politics or in doing nothing. The observa- 
tion applies also tu the medical profession. And the same is 
true, we regret to say, of the clergy. How few continue the 
earnest study of any branch of theology! How few are at 
home even in the interpretation of the New Testament! How 
often do preachers fail to seize on the exact meaning of the text 
on which they discourse! It is vain to plead, as an excuse, the 
want of time. These studies are in the direct line of profes- 
sional activity. They directly aid the preacher in his office. 
And we are not departing, in these remarks, from our subject ; 
for the present state of things proves the necessity of a training 
for ministers, which shall give them both the ability and the 
impulse to pursue their studies in the midst of their work. 
There is a vulgar idea that extensive reading does not consist 
with originality of thought. That sort of reading which is 
called “ cramming ”—reading which is not digested or assimi- 
lated —dves confuse and thus weaken the mind. But a thought- 
ful man is stimulated to more thought by books. Reading is 
to him a constant exertion of theintellect. In his mind, books 
are like fuel thrown into the fire. They make it blaze the 
more brightly. And wide reading delivers from a thousand 
errors and eccentricities into which able men are liable to fall. 
It does not quench originality, but it diminishes conceit, and 
gives a large, round-about view of a subject. The most pre- 
cise thinkers, and they who have enlarged the boundaries of 
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knowledge, have been diligent readers. They have been en- 
abled to mark the limit to which knowledge had already ud- 
vanced, and from that, as a starting-point, to make new 
conquests. 

We are strongly tempted to illustrate some of the preceding 
remarks by concrete examples. No theological writer has 
made more stir of late than Dr. Bushnell. We have often ex- 
pressed our admiration of his genius, and our respect for his 
sincerity and independence. If we find fault, we do it uan- 
willingly, and he will be little affected by our praise or dis- 
praise. Dr. Bushnell found in the “ Biblical Repository” a 
translation by Stuart of Schleiermacher’s discussion of the 
Trinity. Schleiermacher thought himself unable philosophically 
to construe the personality of God. Hence, with marvelous 
ingenuity he constructed his theological system, from his first 
definition of piety to the close, avoiding the assertion of this 
cardinal doctrine. The wonder is that he wrought into his 
system so much of Christian truth, and was able to bring for- 
ward so frequently profound conceptions of the Gospel. But 
when he came to the Church doctrine of the Trinity, he found 
a somewhat unmanageable dogma. Hence, he revived the 
old Sabellian theory, and set it up in place of the orthodox 
doctrine. The Sabellian hypothesis wears a plausible appear- 
ance, as it seems to be an easy solution of a perplexing prob- 
lem. But it will not bear the test of a fair and sound exegesis, 
nor does it accord better with the demands of philosophy— 
unless indeed philosophy runs into Pantheism. Dr. Bushnell, 
dissatisfied with the later New England hypothesis of a “ three- 
fold distinction” in God, which Professor Stuart advocated, laid 
hold of the theory of Schleiermacher’s essay and propounded 
it, with his accustomed fervor, in his book entitled “ God in 
Christ.” The clamor which that book excited, led him to read 
further on the subject, and he expressed himself in his second 
book, entitled “Christ in Theology,” as not unfavorably dis- 
posed to the Nicene doctrine. Had his investigation 
been wider at the outset, he might, not improbably, have 
written a work in vindication of this doctrine. Fifteen cen- 
turies ago, the subject was canvassed in the Church by men 
of unsurpassed acuteness, to whom the Greek language 
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was vernacular, and who discussed the subject with in- 
intense earnestness, in the light both of philosophy and 
Scripture. Now we do not say that their conclusions are to be 
followed on this or any other subject; but we do say that their 
opinions and arguments cannot be safely neglected, unless 
Christian thought is to move in successive cycles, ever traveling 
over its own track. In his last work, on the Atonement, Dr. 
Bushnell ventures to say that Martin Luther at heart held, 
without knowing it, the doctrine of his treatise—that is, in 
one essential feature, the Roman Catholic doctrine of Jus- 
tification! A better knowledge of Luther’s writings would 
have precluded this patronizing but quite untenable judgment. 
Luther knew full well what he believed. A mind in which a 
few hints of Coleridge on the nature of the Will, the work of 
Christ, and other topics, have kindledso great a combustion,— 
how much greater things even might it not have achieved had 
it set a proper value upon the thinking of the past. The 
most popular preacher in the country is Henry Ward Beecher. 
He has preached for many years, with undiminished favor, to 
large assemblies which have been drawn together by the fascina- 
tion of his eloquence. Beyond his oratorical power, but auxiliary 
to it, is uncommon fertility of imagination and uncommon 
ability asathinker. His deficiencies are chiefly due to his want 
of theological knowledge. He occasionally sneers at theologi- 
cal science; but if he had more of it, his power of doing good 
would be doubled. Mr. Beecher found in “ Phrenology” a 
classification of the capacities of the mind, which impressed 
him as being remarkable, as well as convenient. All the un- 
philosophical theories at the basis of this classification, we do 
not suppose that Mr. Beecher consciously accepts. Yet we have 
heard him, in a sermon that contained much valuable truth ex- 
pressed in a pointed way, deny the doctrine of total depravity, 
and bring forward against it wretched, phrenological stuff about 
the diversity of faculties and the possibility that each may sin. 
Yet he preaches the doctrine of conversion, and if conversion 
is total—that is, the renunciation of one fundamental motive 
of action, and the adoption of an opposite one—then depravity 
isequally total. This is all that philosophical divines mean by 
“ total depravity,”—that character, as to its radical principle, is 
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simple, and that no man can serve two masters at the same 
time. Mr. Beecher has done mischief by deriding doctrinal 
and metaphysical theology, when it is very evident that he 
needs nothing so much as a thorough study of that science, and 
a more extensive acquaintance with the best literature that be- 
longs to it. 

In older countries, crude attacks upon any branch of science 
make little impression. There is a numerous body of thor- 
oughly educated persons who quickly put down such assailants. 
If a man comes forward to decry learning, he either fails to 
secure any notice, or is quickly silenced. But among us, all 
science and learning that reach beyond the most tangible uses 
may be made the subject of depreciating observations with com- 
parative impunity. 

Theological Seminaries are the training-schools for the clergy. 
The founders of New England showed their earnest desire to 
have a learned as well as pious ministry, by the self-sacrifice to 
which they submitted in order to secure to themselves and their 
posterity this inestimable good. They established Harvard and 
Yale mainly for that end. Seminaries are the development of 
this original design. The change in the course of college 
studies, by which little room was left for theology, rendered it 
necessary to found special schools of Divinity. At Yale, the 
Theological Department was avowedly an expansion of the 
means of theological instruction, which had been enjoyed from 
the first existence of the College. These schools should be lib- 
erally supported and fostered. There is little danger, the ten- 
dencies of American life being what they are, that they will 
send out pedants. There is far more danger that ranters will 
abound, than that the clergy will suffer from excessive 
erudition. 

We agree that piety is the first qualification of a good min- 
ister. But theological seminaries may be nurseries of piety 
a8 well as seats of learning. If the student is taught to pursue 
his studies in a reverent feeling, with a constant eye to his future 
calling, his spirit will be chastened and purified by the con- 
templation of religious truth. Opportunities to do good in 
Sabbath schools and among the poor will not be wanting; and 
if these are improved, the effect will besalutary. Theological 
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students cannot be expected to have the feelings which are 
characteristic of a more advanced period of life, nor can they 
have the tempers of heart which only an experience of the 
work of the ministry can awaken. There are many students 
of whom it is true that their seminary course produced in them 
a deepening of the religious spirit. If one complains that he 
lost his piety in the seminary, it is safe to conclude that he had 
none when he entered it. This is good Calvinism, and good 
sense too. 

Seminary training is sometimes thought to be unfavorable to 
mental independence. It is said that students imbibe a sys- 
tem of theology from their instructor instead of thinking for 
themselves. It is inevitable that young men should be in- 
fluenced by the opinions of their teachers, and in many cases 
should be disposed to accept them with insufficient inquiry. 
But surely the evil cannot be greater than it was when the 
student lived with one minister, and never heard his doctrines 
called in question. This was the method of education before 
seminaries were established, and it was generally found, we 
believe, that the pupils of Dr. Emmons came out “ Exercisers,” 
and those of Dr. Burton “ Tasters.” And thestudent not only 
has a number of instructors, among whom it is fair to presume 
that there will be some diversity of theological opinion, but 
he also has the influence of his fellow students, and of their 
mutual conferences and discussions. The great remedy, how- 
ever, for this acknowledged danger is found in the Biblical and 
historical studies which enter into the course. The student 
who is grounded in philology and practiced in exegesis, and 
who has taken a survey of the rise and progress of theology, 
and of the conflicting systems which at present exist, ie pro- 
vided with an antidote which in the end will prove effectual 
against the tendency to receive in a servile spirit the dogmas of 
his theological teacher. He will sooner or later bring every- 
thing to the test of the Scriptures, and he will be prevented 
from being carried away by a peculiar scheme of theology, for 
the reason that he does not know any other, or has heard no 
arguments except on one side, 

As we implied above, a student at the beginning of his prac- 
tical work will be likely to exhibit a certain rawness, which 
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nothing but actual contact with the various duties of a preacher 
and pastor will cause to disappear. This is no ground for sur- 
prise or complaint. It is inseparable from the position in 
which the learner stands, prior to the actual exercise of his 
calling. The cadet just from the military school finds war to be 
something new, and notwithstanding his study and practice of 
the art in the school, he isa different man after he has once 
been under fire. A little experience of real warfare sets every- 
thing in a different light. It does not, therefore, follow that 
his training is of no use, or that the system under which he has 
been educated was a poor one. The relation of theological ed- 
ucation to ministerial life is somewhat analogous. 

The usual course of study in our seminaries includes the sub- 
stantial parts of a theological education. There is no room for 
essential alteration. The course may be capable of some 
improvement, but innovations ought not to be rashly made. 
There is one additional branch of study which might be advan- 
tageously introduced into our seminaries. We allude to “ Bib- 
lical Theology,” a discipline intermediate between Exegesis 
proper and Dogmatic Theology. It forms a part of the curri- 
culum in many of the Continental universities. The work of 
Storr and Flatt, translated many years ago at Andover, is a 
work of this character. The development of Biblical ideas 
and truths within the Bible itself, is traced out, with a constant 
careful exegesis of particular passages under the appropriate 
rubrics. For example, the Scriptures are examined from be- 
ginning to end, to trace the gradually unfolding doctrine of the 
Immortality of the Soul; and so of other topics. It has been 
proposed to introduce into our seminaries lectureships on special 
subjects. Where a special subject requires for its treatment 
more time than can well be afforded in the established depart- 
ments of study, and where an individual is found whose know- 
ledge fits him to teach it, the curriculum may be amplified to 
admit such a lectureship. But some cautions are requisite. 
Generally speaking, Professors who devote their whole atten- 
tion toa branch of science, and whose habits of life tend to 
cultivate a scientific spirit, are far better qualified to give in- 
struction in their several departments than persons who are 
called in from abroad. There are certain evils which ought to 
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be most carefully eschewed in changes of the nature proposed. 
In the first place, nothing should be done to dilute and popular- 
ize the course of study. It should be severely scientific. 
Efforts to modify the studies of colleges and seminaries, which 
would tend to let down the character of the instruction in this 
respect, should be sternly withstood by all educated men. 
Diffuse, rhetorical harangues, such as might pass in Lyceums, 
would do more harm than good, and would soon hecome 
ineffably tedious. In the second place, persons who cultivate 
the physical sciences should not be called in to interpret 
Scripture. They have not the proper qualifications. They 
may be able on their own ground, but they are frequently weak 
and fanciful when they leave it, and undertake to expound the 
Pentateuch. When theologians are invited into scientific 
schools, to accommodate the supposed teachings of science to 
the statements of the Bible, it will then be time enough to con- 
sider the propriety of inviting the naturalists to reverse the 
process in the schools of theology. An educated theologian 
can, with little difficulty, acquaint himself with those conclu- 
sions of physical science having reference to Revelation which 
are really established, and find out, also, the litigated questions 
with the arguments of the conflicting parties. And he alone 
is qualified for Biblical criticism. In the third place, every- 
thing that savors of clap-trap should be avoided in arranging 
the course of instruction. There is not time for a great num- 
ber of branches. It is folly to pretend to teach what cannot 
be taught well. And we are not satisfied that it is desirable to 
add a fourth year to the period of theological study. For some 
students, a fourth year is eminently desirable and useful; but 
for most, we are inclined to think that three years are long 
enough. The expectation that students will be prevented from 
going to Germany, by the addition of another year to the course 
at home, will prove to be mistaken. Those who desire to study 
in Europe, and have the means, will go there still. They who 
prefer not to go, or are prevented by some other cause, will 
generally begin their practical work at the expiration of three 
years. And, in the case of a majority of theological students, 
it is best that they should. 

While we cherish conservative views in regard tothe character 
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of theological education, we are alive to the importance of 
keeping the instruction in our seminaries abreast of the times. 
The tendencies of thought which are rife at present must not 
be suffered to escape attention. New phenomena in philo- 
sophical opinion continually require that a new aspect shall be 
given to theological teaching. Not a few ministers fall into 
the error of supposing that all things remain as they were, 
when they left the seminary, twenty, thirty, or forty years ago. 
In some cases they imagine themselves to be in close contact 
and intercourse with the world, when in reality the thinking 
class—and this class gradual'y leaven with their views the strata 
of society below them—have sailed away out of their sight. 
The shelves of their libraries contain the controversies of the 
last generation ; but of the thoughts, the doubts, and the whole 
movement of the generation that has arisen since, they know 
bat little. Now and then some disciple of Buckle, or Strauss, 
or Mill, in their own flock stirs them from their slumber, and 
awakens the uncomfortable suspicion that the world may have 
moved without their knowing it, and that their old sermons 
are no longer adapted to the inward questionings and wants of 
their hearers. Seminaries, through the new recruits which 
pass from them into the ranks of the ministry and through 
other channels of influence, may do much to prevent ministers 
from becoming fixed in the old ruts, and from parting company 
with the intellectual life of the age. 
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Articiz IIL—A BIOGRAPHER AT WORK. 


Aw author who was about giving to the world the memoirs of 
a friend, not possessed of any singular claim upon public inter- 
est, gravely announced in the preface to his work that his friend 
was par excellence a biographer, and that, in his opinion, to 
have written a readable memoir constituted a sufficient reason 
why the author’s own life should in turn be written. Prior 
wrote the life of Goldsmith and that of Burke; therefore, 
argues our author, it is proper that I should write the life of 
Prior, and, therefore, he was too modest to add, but surely too 
logical to deny, some day my life must be written. If this 
opinion is to be accepted, one shudders at the endless entail of 
biographies! Nevertheless, in full view of all the conse- 
quences, we propose tu step into line, looking before and after 
like a wise man. We know a person who has written a biog- 
raphy, and we propose to write his life, but as we intend to 
account for so much of it only as was occupied in the biogra. 
phic task, we rigidly demand of the biographer, whom by 
this act we entail upon ourself, that he shall preserve the same 
ratio, and write only that chapter of our memoirs which would 
cover the time spent in preparation of this essay. In this way 
we are most ingeniously reducing one line of biographic debt, 
and though it is metaphysically impossible that the score should 
ever be wholly wiped out, yet practically we are entailing only 
a pitiful and absurdly minute ecumbrance upon the last 
comer, whenever he shall appear. For observe, our friend 
wrote a life; we write so much of his life as wrote that; our 
biographer—for we cannot help ourself, modest as we are— 
will write a still smaller segment of our life; his biographer 
just sits down for ten minutes, say, writes a few lines, and is 
free by the contract ; his biographer, again—we mean the biog- 
rapher of this last biographer—does his part, stans in uno pede 
as it were, in the spare minute which every one can easily find 
in the course of his life, and with the happy consciousness of 
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having done his duty easily, he cheerfully submits to have his 
life taken for that minute, and leaves a memorandum to the 
effect. It is positively exhilarating to see this mountain of 
debt dwindling so fast to a grain of sand, and in the full glow 
of the encouraging prospect we begin our task, promising our 
readers and our future biographer to be as brief as possible, and 
promising our subject, for we must not forget that side of the 
obligation, that we shall be governed in the proportions of our 
Article, by a due regard for the time and labor which he ex- 
pended on his hero. 

It is not necessary to recount the circumstances which imposed 
the task upon him. Suffice it to say, that he found himself in 
some sort compelled to undertake a work from which he 
shrank, and for which he felt no special aptitude. He had 
used his pen somewhat in other kinds of literary labor, so that 
he was not wholly without confidence in attempting this ; but 
the nature of the work made him draw back. He was called 
upon to write the lite of one whom he had known intimately, 
had loved, and honored. His friend was not a person of public 
repute, whose life he would only need to sketch lightly, and 
the public would recognize the portrait, filling it in with their 
own impressions; he was intimately known only to a few, 
and not having left any published writings, indicative of his 
character, would inevitably soon be forgotten except by 
those few. The task, then, which the biographer assumed was 
to satisfy first his friends’ associates, by a truthful record of the 
life which they had known with different degrees of intimacy, 
and next to present to outside people who might be approached, 
an interesting and complete account of one whom they never 
had known. 

The question here arose—how far was the tone of the biog- 
raphy to be taken from that prevailing in the class with which 
it would be numbered? His friend had been distinctively a 
man of religious character and Christian enterprise. The bi- 
ographer saw that it was amongst religious people that he must 
look chiefly for his readers, and among religious memoirs that 
his book would lie. But he felt a repugnance toward this 
class of literature; he had come to regard it as pervaded by an 
unhealthy tone ; it seemed to him almost an inevitable charac- 
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teristic of religious memoirs that they should treat religion as 
an unlovely and unnatural element in life, almost in fact as a 
disease. There was a certain method in their dissection of the 
spirit, as if they wished to disprove Christ’s words, and 
show that it was possible to tell, of one born of the Spirit, 
whence that Spirit came and whither it went. Those which 
recorded mainly religious aspirations and regrets seemed 
to him as senseless as ordinary biographies would be which 
should give as indications of life a daily memorandum of the 
condition of a man’s lungs as tested by the stethoscope; and 
besides, how different these emotional expressions to the man 
himself, quick under some excitation, and the same expressions 
read years afterwards it may be by oneunable to reproduce the 
ligaments which bound them to a living soul. “Is there not 
something unnatural,” he once said to us, “in religious biogra- 
phy at all, as a distinctive class? Or ought not the distinction 
to be made a broad one, throwing all lives into two great 
classes, according as they do or do not spring from religious 
principle? Biography of scientific men, of literary men, of 
statesmen, of artisans there may be, lives even of eminent shoe- 
makers, and, perhaps, according to a very recent school, lives 
of men who have once been boys ; but religion is not an acqui- 
sition like scientific or political knowledge, nor is eminence in 
it analagous to eminence in some art or trade; it is vital, not 
accidental.” 

While we confessed to a common prejudice with our friend, 
we pointed out to him that there must be such a distinct class, 
since those who by reason of strong Christian purpose rise high 
above the level of ordinary Christian society are by this very 
exaltation eminent people, marked, attracting attention, and 
therefore such as the world wishes to know further about 
when they are dead, apart from any eminence which they may 
have attained in human pursuits ; but that, in writing the lives of 
such men, biographers made the mistake of treating religion as 
an end to be attained, instead of a vital power at work in the 
soul. Indeed, we added, the very failure which you affirm of 
this class of writings demonstrates the high place in art which 
the class occupies. The easiest life to write is that which is most 
outward; a life of adventure is the lowest form of biography. 
The hardest life to write is that which demands a record because 
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of its strong character ; and the highest form of biography is that 
which undertakes to display character through a representation 
of those forms which in actual life best contain and exhibit it. 
And what order of character presents to the biographer more 
glorious opportunities and greater perplexities than that which 
displays anew force revolutionizing it? The meshes of a man’s 
inner life are not easy to trace, and when the great Weaver is 
busy in weaving the excellent pattern of Christ, the task of 
tracing becomes more difficult. 

Here let us digress for a moment to observe how excellent an 
opportunity exists for creating a class of religious works 
healthy, instructive, and yet very interesting—three desired 
elements which Sunday school librarians find it so hard to sup- 
ply. If the writers of lives of religious men were to study for 
their task by writing novels, they would discover some valuable 
principles of the biographic art. The highest order of novels 
may be said to be that which creates men and women, and suf- 
fers their characters to work out their own destiny. There are 
surely but few general readers who cannot be won to the study 
of individual growth as gradually unfolded by the novelist’s 
art. Why should not biography borrow the same aid, and 
taking the life of some person, quite unknown to fame, but 
having a strongly marked character, set forth the growth of 
that character under its changing experience of life, sketching 
with such fullness as need be the world of nature and society 
in which it moved, and showing how it was renewed and 
sanctified by Divine grace? Our biographies are too bald. 
We are told, perhaps, that the subject was born in New York ; 
and as many persons have been in New York, nothing more is 
said about the city. But why should not a little sketch be 
given of the city and city life, as seen behind the human 
figure? He goes to Yale, and that intense little world of which 
he becomes a force, attracting and attracted, is reduced to the 
merest shadow; and so throughout the book—the hero is the 
only figure, and for want of more substance in the accompany- 
ing shadow, himself loses so much of his individuality as 
is the result of palpable connexion with men and things. 

We did not at the time suggest this to our friend, but in 
planning his work he adopted some such theory, from a con- 
viction that it was chiefly as a study of character that the life 
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which he was to write would possess any literary value or any 
influence. Among our friend’s papers which have fallen to our 
use in preparing this sketch, we find this paragraph, copied from 
Carlyle’s essay on Burns, and marked “This must be remem- 
bered if I ever have to write a biography” :—* If an individual 
is really of consequence enough to have his life and character 
recorded for public remembrance, we have always been of 
opinion that the public ought to be made acquainted with all 
the inward springs and relations of his character. How did 
the world and man’s life from his particular position represent 
themselves to his mind? How did coexisting circumstances 
modify him from without? How did he modify these from 
within? With what endeavors and what efficacy rule over 
them? With what resistance and what suffering sink under 
them? In one word, what and how produced was the effect of 
society on him? and what and how produced was his effect on 
society?” There is another note appended, evidently much 
later, judging from the color of the ink and the style of hand- 
writing :—“ Can one use the scalpel on his familiar friend ?” 
He shrank instinctively from pursuing such a course with one 
whose death was still fresh inhis memory. It requires no sac- 
rifice of feeling to analyze most minutely the character of 
one’s imaginary hero. There the intellect feels no restraint ; 
but to grope about in the heart of a dead friend, no matter how 
pure one may feel it to be, creates a revulsion of feeling. 
Yet the analysis must be made, and happily for him, with his 
interest in psychology, there existed a continual restraint upon 
a mere prying intellectualism in the reverence which he felt for 
the dead, and the sense of his own inferiority in its presence. 

The analysis must be made; yet it is not the highest art, and 
so our friend felt, merely to reproduce it in the same form. He 
must analyze, but the reader ought to be supplied as far as pos- 
sible with the same material from which to form his own 
analysis; heuce the aim of the biographer was to cast the life 
in his book in a structural form. He was obliged to tear down, 
in order that he might rebuild after the same pattern in minia- 
ture. Thus he analyzed the world about his subject, and 
selected representative forms which should as forms of art suit 
the requirements of his work, and as forms of nature suggest 
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to the reader’s mind a multitude which could not be intro- 
duced, and which would be worse than useless if they were 
crowded into the story. 

It was plain that the nicest care must be taken to preserve 
the proper proportion in this structure. The only rule 
which seemed applicable in determining it was to observe 
strictly not the accidental measure of time, but the real meas- . 
ure of growth. Stated in more general terms, the law would 
be, that having determined the central fact in the hero’s life or 
character which renders him a proper subject for a memoir, 
the biographer should observe it as the integer by which his 
proportions are marshaled. Thus, in the present case, our 
friend determined that growth of character under the impelling 
force of a master purpose in life was such a fact, and accordingly 
gave most minutely that period of life which witnessed the 
awakening of the purpose, and its immediate antecedents and 
consequents. He saw that childhood, here as almost always, 
while it contained the character, contained it in a very limited 
sphere of expression, and that his chief care was to present the 
surrounding personages and circumstances which were to affect 
tif early development, letting the child be projected from this 
back-ground only by such slight exhibitions of nature as one 
can make use of in describing a child’s disposition; for while 
we get a very positive impression of a child’s character from the 
numberless unguarded exhibitions of it, we are obliged to con- 
vey our impressions to others only through the most general 
terms; hence he aimed to let the child come forward a little 
into society, and display itself, nut by words but by those move- 
ments and impulses which are emphatically more the language 
of children than of men. But upon leading his subject into a 
more self-dependent and isolated condition, he began to aim at 
more rounded expression, and to give circumstances more and 
more the task of defining and throwing into bolder relief the 
character projected from them, until at length the subject of 
the biography became almost a solitary figure, and externals 
were created only as he brought them into notice. In fact, 
beginning with chiseling a figure in basso relievo, our friend 
proceeded to execute it in alto relievo, and finally constructed 
a detached statue. In each period into which his hero’s life might 
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properly be divided, he tried to picture him as he would seem 
to careful observers, seeing him then only, and avoided the an- 
ticipation of results even though they might give completeness 
to some partial sketch. 

Nor was he uamindful of what may be called the proportions 
of breadth. It was quite as important that the various sides 
presented by character should be correctly adjusted, as that the 
progression should be studied, and nothing here could help but 
the watchful observance of the equilibrium of the nature which 
he was displaying. The proverb of an “inch toa man’s nose,” 
hinting at the fearful distortion which may result from the 
painter’s incorrect eye, holds also in the case of biography, 
where mental features are more in danger of obliquity. The 
character, let us suppose, has its whimsical side; but if that be 
unduly dwelt upon, for the sake of making the general effect 
light and agreeable, the result may be to produce unjust con- 
tempt—so a cheerful mouth may, from the painter’s over 
anxiety to preserve the cheerful lines, be made to express a re- 
pulsive smirk, 

But while this statement explains somewhat our friend’s 
theory of treatment, it must be observed that all this care could 
easily be fatal to success, unless he secured the presence of a 
still higher element more intangible than these. His analysis 
could endanger the life of the subject, making the real man 
seem only a corpse under the knife of the dissecting surgeon. 
His studied completion of parts could break up the life into 
disjointed fragments, and his adjustment of the elements of 
character might prove nothing but a timid and tedious bal- 
ancing of thesis and antithesis. It was necessary that through- 
out his work the shadow of the man himself should somehow 
rest upon it. He had to work minutely to preserve exact pro- 
portions, and all the while to convey that general idea of life- 
likeness which cannot be superimposed, nor interposed, but 
must in fact be supposed. It was manifest that this was the 
most elusive element to be reached after; the rest could in 
some sort be attained by study, and carefully won, but this lay 
outside of any special effort, and was rather the reward of 
patient labor in other directions. 

“© that those lips had language!” 
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was surely spoken beneath a portrait which by its faithfulness 
seemed almost the reality, and just so far as a memoir makes 
us forget the printed page and its author, and feel the 
“Touch of a vanished hand, 

The sound of a voice that is still,” 
so far it is a successful memoir or memory-life. In catching 
and conveying this air of likeness, however he succeeded, he 
felt himself aided very much by his personal and familiar 
acquaintance with the one whom he was characterizing. 

“T do not see,” he said to us, “how I coyld possibly write 
with any sort of satisfaction in its truthfulness the life of a per- 
son whom I did not know intimately, much less one whom I 
never saw at all, who lived perhaps in another age and in for- 
eign society. Now I have been able at each stage of my work 
to call up vividly before me, to see him just as he then 
looked, and though I cannot produce the peculiar expression 
of his face at particular occasions, for words are not lines, yet 
I am greatly helped by it in imparting a confident air of truth- 
fulness to the scene. Indeed, I felt the aid very strongly when 
Ihad occasion to write of him in situations where I had no 
personal acquaintance.” 

It may be added to this, or rather it may be said instead of 
it, for we do not attach the same importance to personal ac- 
quaintance which our friend maintained, that he possessed the 
more valuable aid of an affectionate enthusiasm for his subject. 
This it was which was likely to make his representation life- 
like, for it supplied the warm blood that should flow through 
the veins of the character recorded, and if it failed to manifest 
itself, it was because of a too sober cast of mind in the biogra- 
pher, and not because of any apprehension which he felt lest 
his enthusiasm and affection should render him partial in 
judgment. It is often urged that a near relation is disqualified 
from writing the life of a person, but surely not unless the re- 
lation be non compos mentis ; for what intellectual skill can 
construct the friendship and sympathy essential for correct 
comprehension of a man’s character, comparable with that born 
in one of the same blood and kinship? The world does not 
want exact lines in the portraits of its hero’s face, nearly so 
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much as it wants the warm life which can make it believe in 
the existence there of a common nature. 

To the biographer himself engaged earnestly in his work 
there fell rewards which he had not anticipated, but which 
came to be in his mind the most satisfying of any which could 
be granted. As he got more deeply into his work he found it 
more absorbing in interest, and the daily allotment of time 
which he began with gradually extended its limits. Nor did his 
subject leave him at the end of his working hours, but intruded 
itself into his thoughts at all times. At first he tried to escape 
from it, oppressed by this constant visitor ; he fled for relief to 
other pursuits and distracting entertainments. Bnt since he 
daily returned to his subject at the appointed hour he strength- 
ened its hold upon his interest, until he became reconciled to 
the constant presence and found in it a quiet joy. It is much 
to live with a good man day after day, to think of his charac- 
ter, even though, indeed because, it often utters its silent 
reproof; to enquire into his source of power, and to be so at one 
with him, that for atime you aiso seem to havesomething of the 
same earnestness of purpose, are thrilled with the enthusiasm 
which he possessed, and go with him through the scenes which 
tried his soul, as if you were undergoing the same experience. 

The oblique light too, which our friend’s study cast upon 
other matters which interested him, was often more valuable 
than the direct rays which he tried to throw upon them. In- 
deed, there seemed to him no other study, except the study of 
the life of Christ, which was so productive as the study of the 
life of oneman. You live, he would say, for months in the com- 
pany of a single person; you are let into secrets of his life 
which only he and you may know; you analyze his lite and 
reconstruct it in your memorial, and by all this study you get 
a deeper insight into the human heart than would be possible 
by any general study of classes of men, or movements in his- 
tory, far deeper certainly than is possible to get through mere 
familiarity with many living faces, But when all is done, 
when you have tried to fathom this one man’s heart, you know 
that you have only troubled the face of the waters with your 
lead, that deeper than any plummet of the human intellect 
can sound, lie depths of the soul, and you arise from your task 
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with new conceptions of the worth of humanity and profounder 
views of that redemption which was so costly because the 
ruin was so great. 

When his work was completed, and he had read over for the 
last of a long series of times the paragraphs which he had con- 
structed, he pushed it all away with a sigh and turning to us 
said, half in jest: ‘There it is all done, and I wish never to 
look at it again. I feel about it as I do about a picture of 
my best friend. That I refuse to ask for, because I would 
rather work the absent face thoroughly into my soul by re- 
peated willed recollections, than turn indolently to a picture 
to refresh my memory’; to do this would in time cause all my 
recollection to be bounded by the single meagre expression. 
In thesame way I would rather have the glory of one of Turn- 
er’s pictures growing dim in my memory, if it must, than pack 
it all within a steel engraving. — is now mine more thor- 
oughly than he ever was in life, but if I read this book over 
whenever I want to think of him, he will gradually dwindle 
down into the limits constructed by my memoir.” 

Such were some of the points in our friend’s experience as 
he assayed to be abiographer. He often told us of the reflec- 
tions which he made from time to time, but he left no memo- 
randa of them and we cannot recall them. Our own task has 
been that of the historian, not of the critic, and therefore we 
have properly abstained from any estimate of his work. He 
himself had criticised it so much that he said he had lost, he 
thought, any anxiety as to what others might say of it; his 
chief apprehension was lest the friends of the person whose 
life he had written might be disappointed in the failure of the 
sketch to answer their own recollection. Beyond that he could 
not bring himself to borrow trouble. We venture to express the 
hope that our own biographer, who is now to consider himself 
duly appointed our successor in the biographic line, will per- 
form his task in the same temper, regardless. of ordinary criti- 
cism and only anxious to be trathful in recording the experience 
which we have passed through in preparing this biographical 
sketch. 
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The Vicarious Sacrifice, grounded in Principles of Universal 
Obligation. By Horace Busunett. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Co., 124 Grand street. 1866. 8vo. pp. 552. 


We may safely assume that this volume will be very gener- 
ally read. Many will peruse it from curiosity to learn what is 
the last word from Dr. Bushnell in respect to one of the most 
important doctrines of the Christian system—remembering that 
his former utterances upon this subject have been seriously 
called in question. Many others who have been interested in 
his sermons, and in his ‘“‘ Nature and the Supernatural,” will ex- 
pect to find genius, eloquence, and Christian feeling largely 
present in a treatise upon so inspiring a theme as Christ’s re- 
deeming work. 

Very many more will be attracted to it, because they are dis- 
satisfied with the theories of the atonement which are currently 
received, and are earnestly looking for some explanation which 
shall be more satisfactory to their reason, their Christian feel- 
ings, aud the teachings of the Scriptures. Not a few of the 
younger theologians, preachers, and laymen may accept the 
volume as expressing in many of its positions the conclusions 
which they have already received, and therefore welcome the au- 
thority of Dr. Bushnell’s name and the force of his reasonings, 
as most important auxiliaries in the service of what they con- 
ceive to be a better theology. We say this most distinctly at 
the outset of our discussion, because it ought neither to be dis- 
guised nor concealed, that the chief opinions expressed in this 
volume are neither original with nor peculiar to Dr. Bushnell. 
His modes of presenting and defending them are sufficiently 
his own; but in the doctrines which he teaches, he is a repre- 
sentative and follower of a very extensive school of thinkers, 
whose influence is great and steadily increasing in every part of 
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Protestant Christendom. Schleiermacher urged these views in 
Germany with his remarkable gifts of subtle analysis and elo- 
quent exposition. Many theologians of the school of Schleier- 
macher, even of that branch of it which adheres most closely 
to the symbols and the spirit of the Reformation, adopt very 
nearly the same expositions of the import of the life and death 
of Christ which Dr. Bushnell has propounded. In England, 
Coleridge, in his doctrine of the Redemptive work, did, as is well 
known, attack all the previously received theories of the atone- 
ment with arguments like those which Dr. Bushnell employs, 
while Maurice and the divines of his school not only follow 
Coleridge in their negative positions, but follow Schleier- 
macher, and agree with Dr. Bushnell in their positive exposi- 
tions of the import of “the vicarious sacrifice.” Not only 
have these views been largely received by the Church of Eng- 
land, but they have been accepted with favor among the Con- 
gregationalists of that country. If we are not incorrectly in- 
formed, even the Presbyterian Churches of Scotland, in all of 
which it would be a capital offense to confess in form the doctrine 
of unlimited or universal atonement, are by no means unaffected 
by the theories of the school of Maurice. The oaken frame- 
work of the Scottish theology to the eye stands entire and un- 
changed as of old. It would seem that every timber and 
brace is as stiffand unyielding asever, but the dry rot of this 
new theory of the work of Christ has insinuated itself into 
many of the timbers, and loosened not a few of the joints. 

Dr. Bushnell, perhaps, standsin this country foremost as the 
representative of this theory of Christ’s redemptive work, 
which has become somewhat formidable in its claims and 
influence. Though he is not prone to confess himself to be the 
representative of any opinions but those which he deems 
peculiarly his own, he does, in his preface, recognize a tendency 
in the church toward a “final doctrine of the subject,” of 
which “ the grand ruling conception finally established will be 
that Christ, by his suffering, life, and ministry, becomes a 
reconciling power in character, the power of God unto sal- 
vation.” 

We do not inquire at present into the causes of this tendency 
of opinion. We shall not affirm whether it is to be ascribed to 
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a iower religious tone, and a less reverent fear of God, leading 
to habits of reasoning and interpretations less rigorous and less 
exact than once prevailed ; or on the other hand, whether it is 
a sign of a deeper insight into the true import of the Scrip- 
tures, which is the result of better methods of interpretation. 
We ‘shall not inquire how far these views result from yield- 
ing unwarrantably to the suggestions of the imagination, or 
how far they are to be explained by a violent reaction against 
the extravagant and untenable theories of the older orthodoxy, 
We notice this tendency as a fact, which fact is a reason for 
attaching greater importance to the views of Dr. Bushnell, than 
they would demand if they were regared as the idiosyncrasies 
of a single individual, however ably and eloquently they might 
be asserted, 

In examining the volume, we do not propose to give ‘an 
analysis of its contents, or to follow out its course of argument 
and assertions by a critical commentary for approval or refuta- 
tion. To do the first is needless, for we may assume that those 
of our readers who will read our criticism will have previously 
read the volume. To do the second is impossible, for it would 
require a volume as large or larger than Dr. Bushnell’s to do 
justice to all the themes which would demand our attention. 

We propose to consider in order a few of the strong and a 
few of the weak points in this volume. Under the strong 
points, we include those features in which it has any advantage 
over other treatises upon its theme, whether this advantage 
comes from a better method of treatment or from sounder views 
of the truth. Under the weak points, we shall consider its pos- 
itive oversights and errors. 

We hope to write in no spirit of captious criticism, or 
of special devotion to the interests of any of the received theo- 
logical systems. It is almost needless to say that we shall not 

be tempted to avail ourselves of the cheap expedients of reli- 
gious partisanship, to denounce and decry the friend whom we 
admire and esteem, and the writer who has done good service 
for Christ and the church by hiseloquent expositions and defen- 
ses of Christian truth. 

The strong points, to some extent the real excellencies of 
this volume, are the following : 
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1. The book is remarkably free from the technicalities of 
theology. The arguments and illustrations are brought within 
the reach of men untrained in the dialect and unused to the 
distinctions of theological schools. It is an element of power 
with Dr. Bushnell that he uses the language, arguments, and 
illustrations, which are addressed to thinking and cultivated 
men of all conditions in life, and which suppose no special ini- 
tiation into scholastic terminology. His discussions are not the 
less subtle or profound for this reason. But they are incom- 
parably more fresh and forcible, and are more easily followed by 
all classes of readers. They are much broader also, bringing 
into view the relations of the principles and truths involved, to 
the principles that are recognized in the actual world of living 
and breathing men, and which are responded to by the 
convictions, and the conscience of every human soul. 
Hence, his theological discussions when subtle and over-refined 
are always interesting—when they are incoherent and fanciful, 
they are still so illustrated and enforced that the mind is stim- 
ulated to new trains of thought, and some valuable truth is sug- 
gested if none is directly taught. The boldness of his thinking 
imparts an energy and directness to his style. The independ- 
ence, and even the audacity of his positions, require a corres- 
ponding daring in his arguments and illustrations. Views so 
fresh and original as his, can only be fitly expressed in a fresh 
and glowing style. 

It is not merely that Dr. Bushnell is a writer of genius and 
power, and must therefore write with interest even when he 
treats of theological themes, but it is true that he has a genius 
for writing on such subjects, in such a way as to bring them 
within the range of the common thinking of cultivated men, and 
to awaken a profound moral and religious interest in the truths 
which he discusses. He never separates these principles from 
their direct and practical application to the feelings and the 
life. In his hands they are never dead dogmas or lifeless ab- 
stractions, with only a speculative interest for logical refiners, 
but they are always living truths, which require and evoke a 
warm response from every soul. 

These peculiarities certainly give to the volume a great ad- 
vantage over theological treatises as they are commonly written. 
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They are fitted to secure for his doctrine a favorable hearing. 
They must be regarded also as real excellencies. In times like 
these, and in a country like ours, where the readers of theologi- 
cal treatises read so much besides, upon common and even pro- 
found themes, which is written in a familiar and untechnical 
style, whei even the students of theology read so much of his- 
tory, philosophy, and literature, it seems to be a necessity that 
even theological discussions should, as far as possible, be free 
from everything like a stereotyped or traditional diction, and 
should be enlivened by manly thinking and the diction which is 
common to all literature. 

It would react advantageously upon theologians them. 
selves, if they were compelled to couch old arguments in new 
forms of speech, and to defend and illustrate the unchanging 
traths of the word by arguments and illustrations adapted to 
modern thinking. Perhaps the charm of some old dogmas 
would vanish with the slight changes that would be thus effect- 
ed in the phraseology in which they are expressed. Perhaps 
old errors would more naturally and easily be sloughed off from 
the eternal truths, by the very process of translating them into 
a new dialect, and the minds of those who are set for the 
defense of the truth would be enlarged to a wider toleration 
and softened to a diviner charity. 

Certainly the hearers of so-called “ doctrinal ” sermons would 
be surprised to find that the preaching of Christian doctrine 
had become the most interesting of all kinds of preaching, and 
the readers of theological treatises would learn that theology 
itself is the divinest and the most inspiring of all the sciences. 
We do not by any means commend all the peculiarities of Dr. 
Bushnell’s thinking or writing. He is least of all to be set up 
as a model to be blindly copied. But his freshness and free- 
dom of thinking and writing, and the warm and practical inter- 
est with which he invests his themes and his arguments, are to 
be counted to his praise, even when they serve to give currency 
to serious defects or errors of opinion. 

2. Dr. Bushnell has gained another advantage for the im- 
pression of his book, in the circumstance that he aims to treat 
of the whole of Christ’s redemptive work, and actually gives 
prominence to many aspects of it which are often overlooked. 
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As sin involves many evils, the work of Redemption involves 
as many forms of deliverance, and Christ, by his life and 
death, accomplishes and completes them al]. “Thou shall 
call his name Jesus, for He shall shall save His people from 
their sins.” Whatever is the form of evil which sin has in- 
duced, Christ has for it a remedy, or rather He is Himself the 
remedy. Sin involves subjection to the human body, with its 
disabilities of obstruction, of animal pre ponderances, of disease, 
weakness, and painful death. Sin involves in the toils, the 
strifes, the disappointments, the vanity of an earthly life. It 
subjects to the fearful inheritance of a disturbed and corrupted 
moral constitution ; too often developed by voluntary indul- 
gence into habits of moral life, which eat like a cancer into the 
very substance of our being, and grow with frightful rapidity 
and disproportion till they become the veriest tyrants of the 
inner man. It takes possession of the intellect, perverts its 
action, turns the light within us into darkness, and makes rea- 
son itself an advocate, philosopher, and orator—a_ poet, 
preacher, and law-giver—in the service of evil, putting light for 
darkness and darkness for light. Sin entangles us in all the 
fearful liabilities of our social existence, and manages to bring 
fashion, opinion, and legislation upon the side of our corrupt 
wishes, and to make them weave for us a net-work of chains— 
“light as silk, but strong as the toughest iron.” It uses the ven- 
erable and awful authority of religion in its service. It even 
creates new gods for itself, or exalts itself into the very place 
of the living Jehovah, “so that Sin, as God, sitteth in the 
temple of God, showing himself that he is God.” The terrific 
power for the service of sin which has come from false re- 
ligion, whether in the forms of the idolatries and priesthoods of 
Paganism, of the church power, the one-sided and corrupted 
theologies of Christianity, and of the Atheisms and Panthe- 
isms of the so-called Religion of nature, it would not be easy to 
overestimate. Last of all, sin has exposed man to the de- 
served displeasure of the living God—under the consciousness 
of which as a present fact his soul is forever cowed and de- 
pressed, and in the apprehension of what may come of it, he 
is, “through fear of death,” all his “life time subject to 
bondage.” . 
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From all these evils Christ redeems man, and he does it by 
the life which he lived, and the death which he suffered as the 
Incarnate One. It is as a Redeemer from all these forms of evil 
that he is set forth in the Scriptures—now in one aspect, now in 
another—at one time in many, at another in few, with a noble 
carelessness of precise definition or of careful proportion, as to 
which aspect of his work were the more important, such as was 
to be expected of writers who saw in Christ all they wanted, 
and could not imagine it possible that he should not relieve 
them from every real evil. 

Theology has by no means followed this method in its con- 
ceptions of the work of Christ. Through its anxiety to give 
due prominence to those aspects of it which it has thought most 
important, it has persistently left. out of view all the rest, and 
sometimes it has seemed almost to deny their reality. Es- 
pecially has it been tempted to do this, when the more import- 
ant element in it has been denied or practically set aside. Romish 
Theology, by means of penances and indulgences, and the ser- 
vice of the Virgin and the confessional and priestly absolution, 
greatly diminished the significance of the atoning work. 
Protestant Theology, ever since the Reformation, has almost 
forgotten that Christ has done anything else than by his death 
to provide the ground for man’s free pardon. Because the So- 
cinians denied the reality of his Incarnation, and any special sig- 
nificance in his death, their opponents have been ready to deny 
any moral power in his human life, in its relations to the gen- 
eration and epoch in which he lived, and have practically sunk 
out of sight many winning and consoling influences which 
flow from that life for all time. It has happened in conse- 
quence that the stress of orthodox Protestant preaching con- 
cerning Christ has been laid upon his atoning work. Though 
the Protestant confessions and catechisms have recognized the 
other aspects of his life and death, yet these have scarcely en- 
tered into the practical faith of the Church. They have but 
feebly affected the feelings and inspired the life of either 
preachers or disciples. Argument and controversy, exhortation 
and consolation, have been concerned almost exclusively with his 
death. The result has been not only that much of the power 
and interest which lie within the person of Christ has been lost to 
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the Church, but the most efficient means of interpreting and 
defending the atoning import of his death, has been thereby 
abandoned, and the effect of that death has been the more feebly 
apprehended and believed. 

By a natural reaction, those who have been impressed with 
the importance and interest of those aspects of Christ’s work 
which had been neglected or overlooked, have found in them 
the entire explanation of this work. They have seemed to 
themselves to have discovered such new revelations of truth, such 
meanings unheard of before in his personal influence, that they 
have imagined that in this was to be found the sole interpre- 
tation of his mission and his power. Schleiermacher finds in 
the person of Christ a new life-giving power for the race, be- 
cause in him was first exemplified a spirit of self-sacrifice even 
unto death, in order that He might redeem and save. From his 
name and person, thus consecrated by his death, there streams 
forth into the life of the race influences that have forever hal- 
lowed self-sacrifice, self-denial, and forbearance on the part of 
God, and repentance and faith in that name on the part of sin- 
ning man. Maurice writes in a similar strain, emphasizing 
and expanding all these aspects and influences of the vicarious 
sacrifice that was perpetually offered in the life and death of 
the Redeemer. Dr. Bushnell, with his vivid power to con- 
ceive, his rare eloquence to set forth, and above all his rarer 
sensibility to appreciate the moral beauty and the redeeming 
power that there is in Christ as a person, through his life 
and death of sacrificing love, so preoccupies and interests his 
readers with these less familiar conceptions of Christ’s work, that 
many are ready to go with him to the conclusion that they com- 
pletely exhaust and explain its import. 

3. Dr. Bushnell has secured to his volume and his doctrine 
another advantage, in the circumstance that in exhibiting 
the work of Christ, he has followed the order of its actual history 
and development. As he very properly essays to exhibit the 
whole work of Christ, so he wisely begins his exposition of this 
work at the beginning, and traces its unfolding to the end. 
He makes Christ to live before us in the progress and develop- 
ment of his life, not so much in the chronological and external 
facts which make up its history, as in the progress of the moral 
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impressions which it works out in a natural and necessary 
order. He makes his readers conceive the world of thought 
and feeling concerning God and duty, concerning goodness 
and sin, concerning holiness and salvation, into which Christ 
enters. He helps them to trace the changes which his presence 
is silently and surely effecting till He leaves the world. He 
shows how these impressions are all gathered into one, and re- 
produced by the event of his significant death, and how both 
life and death are transfigured into a diviner meaning and irre- 
sistible energy by the power of his resurrection. In all this, 
he does well, and for the success with which he has done this 
work he deserves all honor. The service is not only important 
in itself, but it is essential that we may fully understand Christ. 
That the Church should require, and that theology should fol- 
low this method of studying the work of Christ, is not so much 
a merit as it isa necessity. In order to understand its meaning, 
we must not only view all its relations in their symmetry and 
mutual helpfulness, but we must see them drawn out in the 
order of their development, one impression preparing the way 
for another, till the manifestation of God through Christ is 
felt to be complete, and the student of it is prepared to see 
what it was and how “it is finished.” 

We regret that Dr. Bushnell has not carried the history of 
this manifestation through Christ to its end, but has abruptly cut 
it short, and thus failed to do justice to the import of its con- 
cluding and sublimest passages. He skillfully unfolds the 
gradually increasing hold which Christ is gaining during his 
lifetime, the intenseness of interest which is gathered about 
his impending death—the majesty with which the self-sacri- 
ficing love which was illustrated in his humble life is exalted 
to its throne of power over the soul, when he ascends to the 
right hand of the Majesty on High; but here he rests. He 
forgets that the history of the Incarnation does not terminate 
here !—that the same being who was present so long in the body 
promised to return, and did return in a more effective way to 
the same circle who in his lifetime received direct impressions 
from his bodily presence; that the Parakletos who was to 
come in his name was to revive all these impressions, and give 
them new energy, because he would interpret and enlarge their 
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meaning. He was to guide them into alltruth. He would not 
speak from himself, but from Christ, and would impart and 
interpret some of the many things which Christ could not say 
in his lifetime, because they could not bear [intelligence 
and lovingly receive] them. But as soon as the Son of Man 
should be glorified by the attesting resurrection, then He could 
communicate and they could receive. What he did impart the 
succeeding history informs us. Wesay the succeeding history, 
for the expositions which the Apostles gave of the work of 
Christ in the fragments of speeches which the Acts of 
the Apostles record, and in the few brief epistles, are 
as properly parts of that history as are the impressions which 
eame directly from his lips and his life, as recorded by the 
Evangelists. These new impressions were sanctioned by 
Christ, who instructed and enlarged their minds in a super- 
natural way as really and more effectually than when He spake 
and lived before them. 

This work was gradual and orderly as was the work of his 
life, but it was the work of Christ none the less. At first, the 
comprehensive burden of the discourses of the Apostles, 
as it was the fact of their faith, was the Messiahship of Jesus, 
as attested by his works and resurrection. But at this point we 
find, even in the first exposition of Christ’s work made by Peter, 
that the direction is to baptism—i. e., to open confession of faith 
in the name of Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins, 
In the next recorded speech it is said, “ Unto you first God 
having raised up his Son Jesus sent him to bless you, in turn- 
ing away every one of you from his iniquities.” In the next, 
“Neither is their salvation in any other, for there is none other 
name under Heaven given among men whereby we must be 
saved.” In the following, “ Him hath God exalted with his 
right hand to be a Prince and a Saviour, for to give repentance to 
Israel and forgiveness of sins.” Soon after, “Be it known 
unto you therefore, men and brethren, that through this man is 
preached unto you the forgiveness of sins, and by him all that 
believe are justified from all things, from which ye could not 
be justified by the law of Moses.” Then follow the fuller and 
more elaborate expositions of the import and relations of 
Christ’s work that are given in the Epistles of Paul, and that 
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are attested in the epistles of Peter and John, all of which are 
parts of one continued history, with the difference that in the 
earlier part of it we have Christ living and speaking on earth; 
and in the latter part of it, the same Christ speaking from Heav- 
en, explaining as it were his life and death—now that they are 
finished, and the glory of the person who gave them power and 
meaning is fully displayed. 

We are well aware that Dr. Bushnell will not agree with us 
in the interpretation of the passages to which we have referred. 
Which is the right interpretation, we will discuss in its proper 
place. The point with which we are at present concerned, is 
simply that Dr. Bushnell has not followed the history of 
Christ,to its proper termination. He makes the history of the 
direct impressions from Christ to end with his resurrection. 
Henceforward, all the operative force of his life and death lay 
in the natural interpretation which his followers placed upon 
lris glorification as the Son of God. He leaves out of sight the 
fact of another teacher, who spake in his name, and widened 
and deepened his influence. Without giving large importance 
to the functions and the power of that agent, the growth and 
spread of Christianity as an historical fact is inexplicable 
and incredible. Assuming these functions, they make it easy 
to understand and natural to believe, with the evidence for the 
fact before us, that Christ taught and explained a larger import 
concerning his work, than that which Dr. Bushnell finds 
recorded and implied in the history, as recorded in the Gospels 
alone. While we concede to Dr. Bushnell all the advantages 
of both impression and argument which come from following 
the historical method, we note his defect in not tracing this his- 
tory to its proper termination. 

4. Dr. Bushnell has another advantage, in this, that his 
proper argument concerning the atoning work is not purely 
nor drily metaphysical. We mean by this much more than we 
have before expressed, respecting his freedom from a technical 
handling of his theme. The atoning work of Christ, or the 
doctrine of the atonement, as it is usually called, is ordinarily 
discussed and defended in the forms and language of pure 
science. It also suffers more than any other doctrine, in 
respect to the very material of the argument, from being so 
defended. 
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The fact is unquestioned, and the reason is obvious. From 
_ the Cur Deus Homo of Anselm down to the last treatise of a 
modern divine, these discussions and defenses are uniformly 
made to turn upon the ground of the necessity that an atone- 
ment should be made. This ground is as uniformly found in 
some reason of justice, more or less generally conceived. This at 
once leads to the discussion of what justice is, what are its de- 
mands, on what condition it can waive its claims, how does 
Christ and his death satisfy or meet these demands. Ques- 
tions of this sort, though moral and religious in their occasion 
and their application, are yet as technically scientific and 
metaphysical in their character, as are discussions of pure 
geometry and philosophy. So far as they are discussed in their 
logical relations they only task the intellect to unusual refine- 
ments and unwelcome efforts. The mind instead of being 
confronted with warming and comforting truths, encounters the 
thinnest and the most ghost-like abstractions, which flit before 
the vision and undergo the most embarrassing metamorphoses. 
It isno wonder that those who are .unaccustomed to such 
impalpable entities, and who are undisciplined to the efforts re- 
quired to grasp them, are wearied and disgusted with the discus- 
sions, and perhaps with the truths to which they relate. The 
result has been that the defense of the most interesting and 
important of all the themes of Christian theology, has become 
associated with the driest and most repulsive of abstractions. 
The argument for the necessity and fact of an atonement 
has suffered in its material also from this cause. The best defense 
of both is to be found in the adequate conception and the vivid 
presentation of the real import of what Christ has actually 
. done and suffered, drawn directly trom the descriptions of the 
Gospel when interpreted by the repenting and believing soul. 
The power of this work to atone lies in the direct impression 
which is made upon the heart by what the incarnate Son of 
God is known actually to do and suffer. As we shall endeavor 
to show in its place, when this is understood with all its acces- 
sories it explains and vindicates the atoning work. It shows 
that it was needed by showing what was done. When this is 
appreciated in its import, then the abstract definitions take a 
concrete meaning and application, the distinctions between gen- 
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eral and distributive justice, between solutio and acceptilatio 
become intelligible because they respect a concrete fact. These 
distinctions cannot be dispensed with. These theological form- 
ule are necessary if theology is to bea science. But formule 
without something furnished to formulate are empty of mean- 
ing and interest. It is only when that something is set forth 
that the symbols of definition and reasoning have either import 
or interest. Dr, Bushnell sees this distinction dimly and states 
it badly when he says: “ The view of Christ’s mission I have 
been trying to establish excludes the possibility, it will be seen, 
of any dogmatic formula in which it may be adequately stated.” 
And again, “ The Scriptures themselves do not know how to 
make up any formula of three or four lines, that will express, 
in the manner of our theologians, the import of Christ’s recon- 
ciling work.” “Christ is no form of thought. He is no prop- 
osition. He is given neither by nor to, logical definition. He 
is no quantitative matter, like a credit set in a book, or a pun- 
ishment graduated by satisfaction. His reality is what he ex- 
presses, under laws of expression, &c.,&c.” “ Hence the ne- 
cessary poverty and almost mockery of all attempts to put 
the work of Christ in formula or to dogmatize it in a proposi- 
tion or church article,” pp. 213,14. After this and much more 
of the sort, he proceeds to try to formulate his power under 
four specifications! But though Dr. Bushnell is not very con- 
sistent with himself, and, while he denounces theology and meta- 
physics to his heart's content, proceeds to furnish some ques- 
tionable specimens of both, he yet seeks to furnish something 
besides, viz. a definite and living portraiture of the work which 
he thinks Christ performed. In this lies much of the power of 
his book, for in this particular of method it compares advantage- 
ously with most treatises upon the atonement. 

5. Dr. Bushnell has an advantage in that he represents and 
appeals to a very prevailing disposition to distrust and decry 
all positive and objective Theological science and Theological 
truth. The advantage is not legitimate, but it is none the less 
real. It is founded as we believe in intellectual and moral 
causes which are very largely significant of weakness and evil. 
But the tendency exists, and its causes are powerful in their 
working. We name in passing some of them. The wrangling 
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of partisan theologians and of partisan preachers has disgusted 
not a few thinking people and weakened their estimate of The- 
ology itself. The higher value which is placed upon the essen- 
tial truths of Christianity has tended to depress the interest in 
those which are conceived to be subordinate, and in any far- 
ther inquiries or discussions in respect to their true interpreta- 
tion. The larger charity between the diverse sects and families 
of the household of Christ, has led to a diminished interest in 
the peculiarities of either, especially in mere verbal differences 
in stating and defending the same essential truths and in the 
plainly human philosophies by which they are conceived and 
explained. Prejudices against theology like these are all of a 
good complexion, and however much they might work to the 
disesteem of theological inquiry and discussion as superfluous, 
they could be easily guided to a better and more enlightened 
jedgment. There are others which are more obstinate and in- 
sidious. For they tend not only to weaken the confidence of 
the church in the creeds and systems of theologians, but in the 
positive and definite import of the teachings of the Scriptures. 
They even go further. They tend to destroy confidence in the 
capacity of the human mind to conceive of God and the relations 
of his government with any positive results of thought or 
language. The general scepticism of Kant in respect to the 
competence of the human intellect to attain to solid knowledge, 
involved of necessity the impossibility of any theology, whether 
Natural or Revealed. His principles were sanctioned in part 
by Hamilton. They were distinctly taught by Mansel with 
the ostensible design of humbling rationalism and limiting hu- 
man reason, but with the real effect of exalting church and priest- 
ly authority over rational interpretation and independent inves- 
tigation. The more flattering substitute of blind and groping 
feeling for an intellectually conceiving and intelligently loving 
faith which Jacobi, Schleiermacher, Maurice, Robertson, and 
others have introduced to eke out the incompetence of the in- 
tellect, has only deepened and broadened the distrust of creeds 
and theology. It has led on the one side to a contemptuous 
depreciation of any and all creeds as feeble attempts to express 
the many sided and exhaustless infinite, and on the other to 
a demoralizing and latitudinarian readiness to assent to any 
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and every creed, which has debauched the conscience to a dis- 
ingenuous use of the doctrine of reserve and of the liberty of 
private interpretation, because of the confesséd inadequacy of 
all creeds and all theologies to set forth the Divine. 

This distrust of scientific theology Dr. Bushnell largely rep- 
resents, and to its special prejudices and its capricious moods, 
he addresses his arguments, or rather this distrust or denial of 
the possibility of any scientific statements of Christian truth, 
furnishes him with many of his arguments. We cannot. here 
discuss the soundness of his position any further than to sug- 
gest that a position of this kind, if it is good for any, should 
suffice for every service. What is good for attack is equally 
good to repel an attack, and it is no better for one side than 
another, whether it is used in assault or defense. When it is 
convenient for Dr. B. to assail a theology on the ground of in- 
exactness of statement, inconsistency of thought, or insufti- 
ciency of proof, he does it without a scruple. When his own 
theology is assailed on similar grounds, he quietly says he does 
not believe in theology at all. As if scientific theology were 
anything but a more exact and consistent and thoroughly 
grounded thinking than that which is common and _ necessary 
to all men. As if its terms, definitions, reconciliations, and 
proofs, were not all represented in common language and rea- 
soning. Asif Dr. Bushnell could state and define his own 
opinions about “the vicarious sacrifice” without theologizing. 
As if he does not constantly furnish specimens in this very dis- 
cussion of formulated thought, as gratuitous and as scholastic 
as any which the older schools have incorporated into creeds 
and systems. 

While we insist that Dr. Bushnell cannot legitimately take 
advantage of the prevailing sceptical distrust of scientific the- 
ology, we cannot deny that he gains thereby an advantage 
which is real for the more favorable judgment of his own 
views. 

6. Dr. Bushnell has an advantage in the successful onsets 
which he makes upon false and defective theories of the neces- 
sity and nature of the atoning work. Though Dr. Bushnell 
abjures theological reasoning, yet he exhibits no mean power 
in criticising the unsound theologies of others. In Part LIL, 
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Chap. vi., he reviews the three theories which would naturally 
require his notice. He considers first, the theory that the penal- 
ty of sin is inflicted upon the Son to satisfy and vindicate the 
justice of God, which is commonly called the Old School view. 
He then discusses the singular modification of this theory which 
is urged by Prof. Shedd, according to which the atonement sat- 
isfies the ethical sentiment of justice in God himself, by the 
infliction and the suffering of punishment upon and by God 
‘himself, the punisher being also the sufferer. The third theory 
is that which is known as the New England or the Edwardean 
theory, according to which, if we may trust the statement of 
Dr. Bushnell, there is in the death of Christ an expression of 
God’s abhorrence of sin equivalent to that which would have 
been expressed by the infliction of punishment upon the sinner. 
The first and second of these theories he notices briefly. They 
require and are capable of a brief answer—because that answer 
is simple; if justice can be satisfied only by the infliction of 
punishment, then an atonement or expiation is impossible. 
Punishment to be punishment must be endured by the guilty. 
Evil inflicted upon any other than the guilty cannot be penal. 
Whether it be voluntarily accepted or not makes not the least 
difference in this regard. Nor is it material whether the suf- 
ferer be the second person of the Godhead on whose haman 
nature the “punishment” is said to be inflicted, or whether it 
be the same as God self-inflicting and self-assuming the so- 
called eternal behest of justice. There is not, and cannot be, 
under either of these theories, either justice, or punishment, or 
expiation. 

The third of these theories detains him longer, as it reason- 
ably should. He first states the theory inadequately and then 
by “a fetch of words” he manages apparently to dispose of it, 
and to seem to set it aside. His argument against this theory 
is built solely upon the single phrase which he employs to char- 
acterize it. He argues that to express “ abhorrence of sin” is 
not the end of punishment, and if it were, how, he asks, can 
God’s abhorrence of sin be shown in the suffering death of 
Christ? We do not admit his argument as decisive, but he 
starts the one question and urges the one objection which press 
upon that theory. How it is to be relieved from the pressure un- 
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der which it seems to labor, we will not now discuss. Wecon- 
cede that the author seems to gain over this theory, as he con- 
ceives and describes it, a real advantage in the argument. 

The apparently easy and satisfactory demolition of opposing 
theories always gives an advantage to any argument, and Dr. 
Bushnell has managed to secure to himself the impression that 
he has gained such an advantage. 

Thus far have we considered the strong points of the vol- 
ume. We have discussed these at some length because we’ 
wish our readers to understand wherein lies the real merit and 
truth of the book, and also wherein they may find the plausi- 
ble grounds for even its oversights and errors. 

We turn now to the consideration of some of these oversights 
and errors. 

1. Dr. Bushnell is, as we think, unsuccessful in the distine- 
tion which he makes between “ necessary law ” and “ instituted 
government,” and the distinction correspondent to it between 
“righteousness” and “ justice,” This distinction is essential 
to his entire theory of the relations of the work of Christ to 
the holiness and law of God. He relies upon this and the in- 
ferences and applications which he derives from it, to satisfy 
all the aims proposed by the theories usually received, and to 
give relief from all their difficulties. He draws it ont at great 
length. The defense and application of it cover a quarter of 
his volume. It comprehends the philosophy which underlies 
his entire superstructure of doctrine. It is continually shoot- 
ing up into every part of this structure; reappearing perpetu- 
ally in some new form of justification or defense. 

The occasion of it is no novelty in the history of theories ot 
atonement. The distinction was suggested by the same diffi- 
culties of theory which have compelled other theologians to 
resort to such distinctions as those between general and dis- 
tributive justice, and between the authority of God and the 
sanctions of His law. It is none the less metaphysical than 
any of these. The adoption and defense of it show abund- 
antly that the author is a “ man of like passions” and infirmi- 

ties with other men in respect to metaphysics and formule and 
systems, and that metaphysical reasoning comes to him as to 
other men, “by nature.” It is even a more ambitious scheme 
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of metaphysical daring than those which we commonly meet 
with, for it aspires to take the subject out of the “ analogies of 
law and justice, and penalty and pardon, prepared in the civil 
state,” and to get “a partially distinct footing for the subject 
which is not under such analogies.” 

The ingenuity of this metaphysical scheme is admirable. 
It proves not only that the author will occasionally indulge in 
the metaphysical vein, but that he is a dialectician of no mean 
art and skill, in that he lays his foundations deep down and far 
away from their immediate application, and forecasts the 
use which he will make of them with subtle sagacity. Or at 
least it shows how he was pressed by the desire to sustain his 
concrete theory, to find for it a consistent and coherent scheme 
of philosophy. 

The theory briefly stated is as follows. A distinction should 
be made “ between law before government, and law by govern- 
ment; uninstituted, necessary law, and law enacted and sup- 
ported by instituted government.” The law before govern- 
ment is “ that necessary, everlasting, ideal law of Riau, which 
simply to think is to be forever obliged by it.” The conform- 
ity of God’s purposes and actions to this law constitutes his 
righteousness. As soon as this “ impersonal law” is insuffi- 
cient for any reason, and God steps forth from this plane of 
action to enfurce it by “ personal authority or will-force em- 
barked,” then commences “instituted government ” upon the 
plane or in the sphere of which the relations of justice, as dis- 
tinguished from righteousness, become possible. Under the 
first the consequence of sin is only subjective “ moral disorder.” 
Under the second only can come retribution and penalty. In- 
stituted government with its liabilities to penalty only begins 
when sin against righteousness has actually commenced ; insti- 
ted government is therefore only a means to and a part of re- 
demption. Before redemption is begun the obligations are to 
righteousness only, and the results of sin involve moral disor- 
der, but no penalty. There is no need of atonement to lay the 
ground for forgiveness in order to redemption, for before re- 
demption there is no instituted law, and where there is no law 
there is no transgression and no penalty. The question of the 
need of atonement as a ground for justification cannot possibly 
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come up, for such questions can only present themselves with- 
in the sphere of “instituted government,” which exists only in 
the service and for the use of redemption, under which penalty 
is only “amilling and grinding” process for simple recovery. It 
cannot be raised within the sphere of “ law before government,” 
for in that sphere there is no penalty conceivable from which 
we are to be delivered, but only moral disorder from which we 
are to be recovered. Neither expiation nor satisfaction are 
conceivable, because there is no occasion for either. The right- 
eousness of God as distinguished from his justice does not re- 
quire either. The justice of God cannot demand either of his 
righteousness, for his righteousness has ordained justice ‘and 
made penalty possible by introducing law in order to redemp- 
tion. From this theory, conceived as possibly true, the author 
“ legitimates ” the following conceptions : 


1, That there might be a scheme of cross, and sacrifice, and restoring power, 
every way like that which is executed in Christ, which nas nothing to do with 
justice proper: being related only to that quasi justice which is the blind effect, 
in moral natures, of a violation of their necessary law. 

2. That instituted law is no necessary precondition of redemption. 

8. That the righteousness of God is not by any meahs identical with his jue- 
tice, but includes all the perfections of God in his relation to the law before gov- 
ernment, and never requires him to execute justice under political analogies, 
save as it first requires him to institute an administrative government in the 
same. 

4. That ‘aw and justice might be instituted as co-factors of redemption, having 
it for their object to simply work with redemption, and serve the same ends of 
spiritual renovation—if there was a prior fall, under the law before government 
they naturally would be. 

5. That justification need not have any reference to God’s justice, and proba- 
bly has not, but only to a reconnection, by faith, with the righteousness of God, 
and a consciously new confidence, in the sense of that connection. pp. 247-8. 


We have given this theory at greater length than we intend- 
ed, that we might be entirely just to the author, and because 
it is fundamental to the construction and defense of every ar- 
gument and interpretation which he urges. 

That which gives plausibility to it in the general is the im- 
pression which rests upon almost every mind, that analogies 
from political governments are inadequate to express and illus- 
trate the whole truth in respect to the necessity of an atoning 
efficacy in the work of Christ. All men readily feel with Cole- 
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ridge that no analogies from the coarse and imperfect workings 
of human law-courts can adequately explain the whole of 
Christ’s redemptive work. They earnestly search after some 
* deeper and more purely ethical truth beneath this artificial 
structure of which human government is but an inadequate 
analogon. This feeling has been intensified by the infelicitous 
and distasteful habit of carrying these analogies to extremes, of 
drawing out and illustrating from the relations of human rule 
and authority in minute detail, thus belittling the whole sub- 
ject by bringing in many particulars which it is felt have no 
possible relation to the truth to be illustrated. While the the- 
ory that Christ literally suffered a penalty or literally payed a 
debt simply offends the conscience, the “ governmental theory,” 
as it is barbarously termed, fails to meet the taste and sense of 
fitness by the inadequacy of its analogies. Hence it is in 
many minds regarded with the prejudices of mere association 
contracted from the unhappy manner in which it has been 
illustrated. The attempt of Dr. Bushnell to rise above or see 
through these analogies and reach the principle on which they 
rest, would naturally be greeted with favor by many and would 
prepossess them kindly toward the principle for which he con- 
tends. i 

Another circumstance works strongly in Dr. Bushnell’s fa- 
vor. The New Testament, when it treats of the law of Moses 
as an “instituted government,” expressly asserts that it was 
founded in the interest of the scheme of redemption. It was 
the “schoolmaster to bring us to Christ.” It says of it also that 
it was “ added because of transgression.” It also asserts that 
simple command, i. e., what the author calls “ will force em- 
barked ” excites hostility in the heart determined to disobey, 
and is fitted to provoke both resistance and despair. With the 
law as operating to such effects, the grace of the Gospel and its 
recovering and forbearing love are contrasted as introducing 
motives nobler in their character and more genial in their op- 
eration. It has become the fashion of late for evangelical in- 
terpreters of the modern school to find in the New Testament 
no higher conception of law than that of a positive and “ insti- 
tuted government” like the Mosaic system. They have also 
fallen into the habit of speaking of the motives and influences 
which come from law of every kind as essentially inferior to 
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those from love, and as made necessary by the circumstance that 
man by the apostasy had fallen below the plane in which holi- 
ness could assert upon him its direct and higher attractions. 

We think these interpretations of the apostolic reasonings 
concerning the law of Moses, and this depreciation of the moral 
law as less amiable in its aspect than love, are superficial 
and erroneous. We believe that what Dr. Bushnell calls law 
eternal and necessary, as illustrated through the Mosaic law, is 
often the real theme of the apostolic reasoning, when the two 
are not formally distinguished. Moreover, we believe that 
when Paul speaks of law in the higher sense he never concedes 
that its authority is less reasonable and its motives less ethical, 
than are the influence and attractions of the Gospel. If Dr. 
Bushnell has turned the interpretations, which are sanctioned 
by so high authority, to the service of his own metaphysical 
theory, we cannot be surprised. Perhaps the use to which he 
has applied them will induce a revision of these interpretations 
and conceptions. 

We return to the distinction itself—between “ impersonal 
law” and law by command and will-force. The author ob- 
serves that the distinction may be only ideal, so far as the or- 
der of time and of fact is concerned. The precedence of law 
over government is only in the order of thought and of dig- 
nity. “ There is really no real precedence in time, but only a 
precedence of rational order. Instituted government is to all 
created subjects of God as old as ideal principle, and they nev- 
er had a moment under this, before coming under the other.” 
We accept this concession of the author, only observing in 
passing that it must inevitably follow that all created subjects 
of God must be sinners from the first, if as soon as they ex- 
ist they find themselves under that “ instituted government” 
which is of use only to redeem. But leaving this thought, 
we assert that this ideal distinction upon which every- 
thing depends is not correctly taken, and utterly fails to war- 
rant the difference made between the righteousness and justice 
of God, and the relations of either to penalty and a required 
expiation. The ideal distinction we think is not correctly ta- 
ken, for the following reasons. Right cannot in the mind of 
either Creator or creature be a purely impersonal relation. In its 
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very nature it involves a conception of authority, and author- 
ity supposes a person exercising government und imposing law. 
In the ideal state, before government is conceived to be insti- 
tuted, even when there are no created subjects, there is still 
government and law, and possible penalty in every essential 
feature. We agree with the author that there isa ‘* necessary, 
everlasting, ideal law of right which simply to think is to be 
forever obliged by it.” But the question at once arises, What 
is it to be obliged? What are the elements and what the pro- 
cess? We answer, to be obliged, there must be an obliging 
person. In case that person be sole and single, the person 
obliges himself, imposes upon himself as a@ daw the eternal re- 
lation which his mind perceives in his very constitution, and to 
the excellence of which he assents. We will ndét dispute the as- 
sertion of the author that moral distinctions are like those of 
space and time, and number and quantity. We are forward 
toadd, as he does, that “ it is the distinction of the moral Idea of 
Right, that it is the monarch principle of the soul. It puts all 
moral natures under an immediate indefeasible bond of sover- 
eignty.” But we add what seems to have escaped his notice, viz, 
that it can do this only as every moral person becomes a lawgiver 
to himself, imposing the ideaupon himself as a law and holding 
himself to reward and penalty as the sure retribution. There 
cannot, even ideally conceived, be law before government. The 
moral law involves government, the self-government of the 
being who discerns it, whether he be God or man. Hooker well 
observes, first concerning the source of the moral relation, 
“The Being of God is a kind of law to his working for that 
perfection which God is, giveth perfection to that which He 
doth ;” and again, “‘ That law eternal which God Himself hath 
made to Himself, and thereby worketh all things whereof He 
is the cause and author.” “ Nor is the freedom of the will of 
God any whit abated, let, or hindered by means of this; be- 
cause the imposition of this law upon Himself is His own free 
and voluntary act. This law therefore we may name eternal, 
being that order which God before all ages hath set down with 
Himself, for Himself to do all things by.” In respect to cre- 
ated beings in that ideal state in which no “ instituted govern- 
ment” is recognized, the Apostle declares, “these having not 
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the Jaw are a law unto themselves.” Nor is this a mere fiction 
of speech ; the government of a moral being over himself is 
the most effective of all governments, its law is the most po- 
tent of all laws, its sanctions are the most binding of all sanc- 
tions, its self-assigned rewards are the most winning, its self- 
inflicted punishments are the most terrible. By the same ne- 
cessity and the same authority by which God reigns over Him- 
self He will reign over others. He will not wait for sin to oc- 
cur before He ‘‘institutes” government. As soon as moral be- 
ings begin to exist and are known to be existent, we ask and 
answer, in Dr. Bushnell’s language, “is there anything that 
God will certainly undertake? His infinite righteousness con- 
tains the answer; for by that He is everlastingly fastened in 
profoundest homage to the law, and almost as certainly to the 
well being of all moral natures related with Himself to the 
law. He will therefore regard Himself elected by His own 
transcendent powers of will and working to assume the charge 
of a Ruler and will institute government ”—no, not institute a 
government in Dr. B’s sense, but He begins to govern others 
by reénacting the law which they have imposed on themselves 
as the law which He imposesonthem. This influence is not, be 
it observed, different in kind, only in degree, from that influence 
which He has used with Himself, and they with themselves. 
As He reigns over Himself by His sensibility to His own ap- 
probation or the reverse, so He reigns over others by their sen- 
sibility to the approbation of another being than themselves, 
ruling in all cases in the interest of moral rectitude, or it would 
be no moral rule at all. 

The denial to God of this personal authority over others till 
sin requires its interposition, is a denial of God’s essential 
rights as a person. The supposition that if there were no sin 
there would be no personal authority or will-foree embarked, 
is essentially mischievous in its principle. It tends to, nay it 
symbolizes most intimately with the atheistic or pantheistic di- 
rection of modern thought—the one comprehensive and dam- 
ning evil of its denial to God, of the reality of personal existence, 
and of the lawful exercise and influence on the universe of his 
personal authority and his personal rights. We quote gladly 
from Dr. Bushnell himself, the following passage as looking in 
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the opposite direction : ‘We do not like in fact tocall it a gov- 
ernment, for that is not relational enough to meet our feeling, 
but we drop the institutional conception, taking up the personal 
and calling it King—God is King, that is government enough, 
and we prefer to let our mind be occupied wholly with his roy- 
alties and the homage due to his attributes.” We quote this 
for two objects—first, to attest that Dr. Bushnell would not 
consciously rob God of his kingly honor, and second, that in 
the name of those words of his we may ask his theory by what 
authority of reason or Scripture it refuses to accept God in 
this relation of governing King, in the ideal state of law before 
government and before sin. Is not God always a governing 
king /—with personal authority, with venerable law, by the 
very fact that He is naturally great and morally good, that is, 
by the glory by which He is the Living God ? 

We reject this fundamenal theory of Dr. Bushnell, as facti- 
tious in its inception, as superficial in its philosophy, as demor- 
alizing in its operation, and as pantheistic in its affinities. But if 
the theory is untenable with the fundamental distinctions which 
it involves between law and government, between right- 
eousness and justice, then the “conceptions legitimated by 
them,” with respect to the cross and the work of Christ, must 
fail also. 

2. Dr. Bushnell’s conception of the nature of penalty is 
fatally defective. We ought rather to say he does not accept 
any conception of punishment at all as either supposable or 
necessary. 

There is no room for punishment within the first condition 
of existence supposed by him, which is the sphere of imper- 
sonal and necessary right. He is logical enough to require none 
but to make the evil consequences of sin to be only “ moral 
disorder.” Under the second—that is, within the sphere of 
“instituted government ”*—there is evil in abundance. But as 
this evil is appointed for the ends of redemption from sin already 
incurred it cannot be penalty. These evils are called, indeed, 
by the author collectively “retributive causations,” but the 
proper sense of retribution is not assigned them. They are 
all set forth as designed to chasten, to humble, to disap- 
point, to “ mill and grind” the soul till it is brought into a con- 
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dition of attention and openness to the more ethical and gra- 
cious, the more spiritual and softening appliances of self-sac- 
rificing and pardoning love. Even the eternal punishment 
which he describes, as first declared and clearly threatened by 
Christ, doesn ot exclude the distinctive element of penalty, 
while the whole drift of the illustrations of its possible nature 
and of the answers to objections that might be urged against it, 
wholly excludes the conception of penalty proper. We may 
say with truth, that there is only a single sentence here and 
there of this entire volume in which the proper conception of 
penalty is recognized as possible, or accepted as real. All the 
reasonings of the author, both direct and indirect, would seem 
to authorize the conclusion that he holds no such doctrine, and 
scarcely knows what the conception is, as it is held and applied 
by others. 

Penalty or punishment in the ethical sense of the word, as 
we understand it, is not physical evil alone, whether endured 
in the mind or the body of the sufferer. It is that peculiar 
pain which the soul suffers from the displeasure of a person 
.for disobedience to his will. Any form of evil may be the 
means of expressing or impressing this displeasure, but the 
evil becomes penalty only so far it conveys personal displeas- 
ure. If the will is right, the person displeased is morally per- 
fect; if the sufferer condemns himself, and assents to the ex- 
cellence of the will of the person displeased, and his own desert 
of the displeasure expressed, then punishment is endowed with 
moral quality and is applied as a moral force. Any amount of 
evil not connected with moral ill desert, and not designed to 
manifest the displeasure of a moral person, is not moral penalty. 
Evil designed to reclaim, however much it may suggest his 
displeasure, if it suggests or conveys it as a monition to re- 
pentance, is not retributive but reformatory. Penalty, as a moral 
force, is also a force of the greatest moral dignity. It is used by 
all beings who have any sense of personal power or of personal 
rights. All men respond to it as an influence which may be 
rightfully exercised over themselves. That God should employ 
what is the essential element of punishment, viz, the expres- 
sion of His personal displeasure, ought to be an axiom in the- 
ology. How far He may use it and for what ends, whether for 
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simple retribution in any case, or only for reformation, is a ques- 
tion that is fairly open to debate, but that this peculiar influ- 
ence is one that is natural and legitimate ought not be an 
open question. That Dr. Bushnell has never recognized this 
truth except in the most incidental way, and has left out of his 
theories the commanding and distinctive element of punish- 
ment, is to us a matter of surprise. If he had given even a 
slight attention to that in punishment which gives it dignity 
and moral force, he surely could not have represented the mo- 
tives derived from God’s personal authority, and his expressed 
will, as appealing to the lower grade of sentiments, or as oper- 
ating within the sphere of prudence and self-interest, and as 
therefore only secondary in rank and temporary in application. 
Certainly he would have made it appear more prominently as 
an element of the “ retributive causations” to which the human 
race is subjected in the present life. He could not have failed 
to recognize it as bearing some share at least in that combina- 
tion of evils assigned to the rejectors of the Gospel, which so 
unwittingly for his theory, but so truly for the fact, he describes 
by “a form of words having such vindictive energy that there. 
is nothing, as far as I know, in all human language to match 
it— the wrath of the Lamb.’” 

The non-recognition or the suppression of this essential ele- 
ment is but another example of the affinities of Dr. Bushnell’s 
entire scheme with the pantheistic tendencies of modern think- 
ing. Not only has God His rights as a person so far forth as 
to be entitled to rule His own universe bythe force of law, but 
He is morally bound to exercise those rights in the use of His 
displeasure as a penal power. To deny this, or to fail to recog- 
nize this as an actual force in the moral universe, is to move 
in the direction away from the just recognition of God’s per- 
sonality. It is not chiefly to the existence of God as a person 
that the modern irreligionist objects, but it is to the use of His 
influence for moral ends in the way of interference and re- 
straint that he feels most strongly opposed. To the necessity 
that God should be brought out from his infinitudes, and 
brought within human relations so as to be grasped by human 
thought, Dr. Bushnell has always responded, whenever he has 
insisted upon the incarnation as essential to an efficient the- 
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ism. He has strongly emphasized the necessity and power of 
the manifestations of God’s personal love, in order that He may 
move and sway our human feelings. He has declared that 
this love must be self-sacrificing in order that it may reach the 
‘ sensibilities hardened by selfishness and sin. So far he moves 
in the right direction. But when he denies or ignores those 
acts which give moral energy to the personality of God—acts of 
law and penalty—he moves in the direction opposite. He 
goes further when he ignores their dignity and their moral ele- 
vation. He goes still further when he dishonors these influences 
by making them address our lower sentiments. He degrades 
even the retributions which he acknowledges to meaningless 
inflictions of physical evil. In all these positions he sets himself 
strongly and surely towards the denial of the very relations 
through which God’s personality becomes effective. He moves 
towards the abrogation of the most sacred rights, the most im- 
perative duties, the most awful prerogatives that can be con- 
ceived as belonging to the personal Jehovah. 

The theory of punishment adopted by any theologian must 
by a logical necessity determine his theory of atonement. The 
atonement is by its very nature an act which is designed to take 
the place of punishment. He who with Dr. Bushnell does 
not believe in the need of penalty as an expression of God’s 
displeasure, must deny that atonement is either possible or ne- 
cessary. He who holds that the infliction of so much positive 
evil, whether infinite in quantity or quality, is a vindication of 
justice,no matter whether it falls on the guilty or not, can 
easily construct a theory of the atonement by providing some 
substitute who is capable of suffering the penal evil. But the 
fiction or constructive act by which Christ is counted a sinner 
in order that he may be punished as a sinner, imparts neither 
ill desert to the sufferer, nor penal significance to his suffer- 
ing. Where, on such a theory, can be the ethical value, where 
the moral significance of either penalty or atonement? The the- 
orist who holds that “ the emotion of anger against sin is consti- 
tutional to the Deity,” which “God himself placates by a per- 
sonal self-sacrifice that inures to the benefit of the creature,” may 
call the emotion “ ethical” and the propitiation a satisfaction of 
justice, but he does not thereby make the anger of God an eth- 
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ical sentiment, nor the penalty a moral power, nor the atone- 
ment a satisfaction of any moral claim. 

It is singular that those who hold these theories, and are the 
loudest to talk about the necessity of vindicating justice, and 
of maintaining eternal principles, do in fact propound theories 
which have nothing ethical in their principles and which over- 
ride the requirements of justice in their operation. They accept 
simple evil as an offset against the deserved penalty, no matter 
whether it falls on the innocent or guilty, no matter whether 
it does, or does not, express a displeasure that is deserved and 
just. In this penalty, as they conceive it, God as a person is 
not expressed—his feelings are not involved, his displeasure 
against the sinner is not illustrated, but his demand for so much 
suffering is simply appeased. These are the theologians who 
are so fond of charging against the theory which finds in 
both penalty and atonement a moral expression of God’s per- 
sonal character, “a theatrical inculcation of principles which 
were not truly involved in the case,” and who say that “it 
degrades the infinite work ot Christ to the poor level of a gov- 
ernmental adjustment, whereas it was the most glorious exhi- 
bition of eternal principles;”*—Principles indeed! What 
principles can be exhibited on their own theory except the prin- 
ciples of Shylock the Jew? But this brings us to another point. 

3. Dr. Bushnell neither rightly understands nor successfully 
refutes the true theory of the nature and need of the atone- 
ment. This theory, when stated in its most general form, is, 
that Christ by his humiliation and his death did so manifest 
God as to make it morally possible to remit to the penitent and 
believing, the penalty which their sins deserve. It starts with 
a correct conception of the nature and ends of penalty, viz, 
that its value and force consists in this, that it expresses God as 
displeased with sin and the sinner. It proceeds to show that 
God by the humiliation and death of his Son, not only strik- 
ingly commends his redeeming pity for man, but does it in such 
a form and under such conditions that his love for holiness and 
displeasure at sin are made more conspicuous than if he had 
expressed them by punishment. This theory we hold to be the 
true theory, because of the positive statements of the Scrip- 
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tures; concerning the intent of the work of Christ, on the part 
. of God ; concerning its actual expression of both holiness and 
pity; concerning the conditions on which it is accepted ; 
concerning the consequences to those who accept it in their 
acceptance with God for the present and future life, and in 
their triumphant peace and hope. It is sometimes objected 
that it makes the atoning work a mere expression. But 
those who thus object forget that all the facts and the goings 
on of the universe in their construction and development are 
but expressions or manifestations of One majestic person. All 
that he does so far as it has a moral significance or influence 
is but a language through which the invisible is interpreted by 
man. What exists by his fiat, and what occurs by his provi- 
dence, are none the Jess realities because they are also ex- 
pressions of God’s spiritual truth, and God’s moral feelings. 
Heaven is a fact in its fittings, its enjoyments, its rest, its so- 
ciety, its certainty of continuance, but it is because these all so 
constantly manifest and express the complacent love of the 
Redeeming God, that heaven has a moral force as the expected 
or enjoyed reward. What were its gates of pearl and walls of 
gold, if the glory of God did not lighten it, and the Lamb 
were not the light thoreof. Hell may be dark and dismal in its 
befittings, and miserable in its companionships and hopeless in 
its prospects, but if God displeased were not ever flaming in lurid 
characters along its eternal vaults, its penalties would have no 
moral force. The atoning work of Christ is none the less a fact 
because its moral force is found in what it expresses of God. 
The humiliation to death of the incarnate Word is none the less 
a reality than the creation of the universe. The one expresses 
the moral earnestness of the eternal Word, and his redeeming 
pity to those who look upon the cross; as “the heavens de- 
clare” the wisdom and glory of the same Word, by whom they 
were made, and are continually upholden. Dr. Bushnell does 
not, it is true, urge the objection to this theory, that it 
makes the atonement an act of expression. -Indeed it is in this 
connection, that there dawns upon his mind for a moment the 
thought that punishment may have what he conceives as a se¢- 
ondary import of expression. He observes in the sole passage 
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in which this thought occurs, “ Punishment itself, apart from 
the matter of penal enforcement, * * * has besides a 
most sacred, noble efficacy in what it expresses of God—the 
determination of his will, his righteousness, in a word his rec- 
toral fidelity to the law.” As if a// the penal efficacy of the 
“matter of penal enforcement,” did not consist in what it ex- 
presses. 

If it be conceded that the force of the penalty lies in what — 
it expresses of God, then it follows that the effect of the atone- 
ment to release from penalty must also be found in what it ex- 
presses of God. Here two questions arise: Is there need of 
such an expression to release from penalty? Is such an ex- 
pression possible by the humiliation and death of Christ? We 
need not raise the first of these questions, if we can satisfac- 
torily answer the second. If it is possible that God can so man- 
ifest himself in the incarnate and dying Son as to accomplish 
the end which punishment is fitted to accomplish, then it is 
easy to believe that such an expression ought to be made. We 
need not discuss the abstract question of the necessity of an 
atonement, if we can show in what way an atonement can ac- 
tually be made. The atonement may be assumed to be neces- 
sary if it can be shown to be possible. The question returns 
upon us, isan atonement in the sense defined, and by the means 
suggested, possible to be accomplished? This is the question to 
be asked, because we must confess this theory, and indeed 
every other theory, labors more here than at any other point. 
Many earnest thinkers hesitate to accept in full the “ govern‘ 
mental theory,” because they cannot clearly see what can be 
manifested of God by the incarnation and death of his Son which 
can make this death serve for the release from punishment. If 
now it can be shown that what is done and suffered does 
express the same moral purpose, the same feelings, the same 
character which the penalty was designed to manifest, then the 
three problems of the nature, the necessity, and the possibility 
of the atonement are all solved. Can this beshown? We 
think it can be shown to every mind that is willing to do jus- 
tice to the entire import of the transaction. 

It is not easy to illustrate the act and its import by any 
analogies drawn from civil government, from political society, 
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from human law courts, or any human institution or relation 
whatsoever. The reason is that the analogies, though real so 
far as the similarity holds, are too imperfect to serve the pur- 
pose for which they are employed. They all fail adequately 
to illustrate the grand and unique transaction which they are 
designed to explain. Not only do they fail to satisfy the mind, 
but the incompetence of the analogy and the poverty of the 
analogon, react to the disadvantage of the truth and prin- 
ciples involved. The weakness and ill-success of the attempt 
to do justice to a truth so great by an analogy so insufficient, 
become associated in the mind with the theory itself, in whose 
service the attempt was made. 

The personages that are concerned, the interests that are in- 
volved, the transaction that is performed, the effects that fol- 
low, so transcend anything with which they may be compared, 
that to compare them at all seems to degrade the truths that 
are so explained. God, the Eternal King, reigns by a moral 
authority which transcends the rightful prerogative of any 
earthly sovereign. The Incarnate Word condescends by a hu- 
miliation which is beyond all imitation. The government is 
conducted for ends and in a spirit which no human administra- 
tor can even feebly imitate. The penalties are all personal in 
their meaning and binding force, and in this refuse to be sym- 
bolized by the operation of human punishments which are ne- 
cessarily impersonal in much of their meaning and effect. The 
deliverance, in order to reach its aim, must respect not merely 
the outward actions, but the inner disposition of the man, an 
aim which no human administration has the appliances to 
reach, or the criteria by which to judge of success. 

If we attempt to illustrate the atoning suffering and death 
by any human act, we cannot divest it of its human relations. 
Into the import of the death of Christ, then, must enter three 
altogether peculiar elements—the character of the being who 
suffers, the object for which he suffers, and the terms on which the 
suffering may be applied. That this import may be felt, the 
act must also be seen as the termination of the life of him 
who dies, and as the crowning event into which the significance 
of that life is gathered. It must also be rightly interpreted by 
and to the generation in which it took place, while the impres- 
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sions of all that it signified, are freshly made upon their souls. 
To understand the possible significance of the dying Redeemer 
we must needs study the event itself, not in its physical 
circumstances of sorrow and pain, but in all the elements which 
make up its moral import. The being who suffers, the life 
which his death finishes and explains, the object for which he 
suffers, the conditions through which his suffering becomes a 
deliverance, all these must be considered in order that this 
import may be understood. To do justice to all these elements 
of moral significance, we must go to the history itself, and 
Jearn to interpret it aright. The crucifixion is not a scene of 
physical suffering, a tragedy of ugony and blood befalling a 
person of divine dignity, which may be set forth with cireum- 
stances of dramatic effect, and made to appeal to our physical 
sensibilities with moving pathos. The story of the cross, 
when thus recited in its physical detail by the graphic descrip- 
tions of the vivid preacher, or as represented so grossly by the 
Church of Rome, on Good Friday, by pictures and statues of 
the dead Jesus—ghastly, bleeding, betrayed, and suffering—is 
not the true story of the Cross, so far as it faila to give the 
moral import of the scene which grows out of the person, the 
object, the end, and the application of this death. 

To learn these, so that we may rightly interpret the death of 
Christ, we turn from the weak analogies of human things to 
the event itself as it is sketched in the Gospels, and as it was 
interpreted to the living men who saw Christ die for their sins, 
and rise again for their justification. 

The Word is made flesh. God is manifest in the flesh, yet he 
isnot all at once manifest as God. He begins indeed as a child 
of rare innocence, and with a certain winning loveliness, which 
nothing but pure moral unselfishness can ever express. He 
passes through youth in ways of docility and obedience, with 
now and then a startling premonition of his divine relations 
and his coming mission and destiny. He is baptized and 
owned as the beloved Son of the Eternal by a miraculous at- 
testation. He is introduced to his public ministry through a 
scene of temptation, and early learns to endure the contradiction 
of the sinners whom he would guide andsave. He begins with 
teaching the elementary truths concerning the character which 
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befits the new Kingdom of Heaven. He exemplifies these 
truths in his own person, acting them ont by look and deed, in 
the varied occasions of a public life which was tested by all 
manner of provocation, and of a private life that was open to the 
most prying scrutiny. His works of miracle attest his love 
and impress his teachings and support the claims which he pru- 
dently but firmly asserts. He gathers a circle of disciples 
upon whose rude yet receptive natures his character begins to 
make some moral impression that prepares them to respond to 
the radiance of his higher glory, as it shines forth more and more 
brightly through its earthly investiture. They believe that 
he is the promised Messiah—the Son of the living God—des- 
tined to be the Redeemer of Israel, the one who in their time 
should restore the Kingdom unto Israel. Bye-and-bye he inti- 
mates privately and quietly another destiny for himself—that 
he must suffer and be rejected, and be slain and be raised the 
third day. This they could not receive at the time, and it was 
reserved for the event to justify and explain the words. Ashe 
draws near to the crisis of his life, his love to his followers be- 
comes more intense and spiritual, and the revelations of his 
higher nature become more full and unequivocal. The import 
of his coming death, as the power that should give life, and 
the means that should provide pardon, is more than once dis- 
tinctly intimated. He dies; as he must die if he ventured into 
a world like this. He dies disgracefully, he dies by torture, as 
it was in keeping that he should. If he humbled himself so 
far as to become a man who should live for others he must be 
dragged down still further; if he displays such patient love he 
must expect to be struck upon the face; if he tries only to re- 
claim and recover he must expect to be spit upon and scourged. 
He could not show the excellence of such strange tenderness 
for others, without eliciting and illustrating by way of response 
the malignity of the sin from which he condescended to deliver. 
At last, as was befitting, the sinful generation and people and 
race to whom he came, and among whom he lived, did the worst 
thing that sin is capable of doing—they nailed him to the cross 
with malignant cruelty and scorn. But he is not overcome by 
death. He rises, and in the conquest which he effects over 
death he is shown beyond question to be the Son of God. Hi* 
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divine nature is now attested, and this being attested, a new im- 
port is at once attached to his life and death. The radiance in 
which the risen Redeemer is now transfigured shines backward 
over his whole career, and puts a meaning into every part of it 
which could not have been dreamed of before. It shines for- 
ward, also, and explains how this sacrifice could be applied, by 
faith in it as a ground of acceptance withGod. To know that 
this sacrifice would easily and naturally take such an import, 
we have only to take a step forward in the history. The same 
Redeemer who had risen as the attested Son of God, and as- 
cended to the throne of eternal majesty, reappears in Jerusa- 
lem by a spiritual manifestation that startles the city and calls 
its astonished citizens together. Peter explains the miracle, 
and urges the argument that he whom they had crucified was 
indeed the promised Messiah, the now risen and reigning God. 
Those who are convinced of their malignant guilt are filled 
with terror at the thought of the deserved anger, the righteous 
punishment which they had incurred. They cry out, ‘ What 
shall wedo?” They saw in the act which they had done against 
the innocent and the just a manifestation of what they were, and 
they knew at once what they deserved. Can we be forgiven ? 
Can we be saved? These are the inquiries which spring from 
their hearts and leap to their tongues. The answer is ready. 
There is one way, and one only, in which you can be pardoned. 
If you will come to the cross where you hung him, and take your 
pardon as a gift from him, and giving full faith to the teachings, 
the character, and the life of him whom you have crucified, 
shall confess him by baptism as your master and Redeemer, 
God will pardon you. Some gather around the place and, 
bitterly repenting of the sin by which they crucified him, do 
believe in him as the ground of pardon, and confess their faith 
in him as their Lord.” Can any man doubt that as their for- 
giveness was accorded by God, on the ground of what Christ 
had done, with the hearty consent of those receiving it, that 
there is also a similar showing forth or manifestation of God, 
and of the same character in God, to that which would 
have been effected by the visitation of punishment upon the 
deed of guilt,—nay, which was manifested upon those who 
would not accept the pardon on those terms, and were doomed 
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to perish with their city and nation? Can any one doubt that 
the cross thus applied and accepted manifests “the severity ” 
as well as “the goodness” of God? The scene speaks for and 
explains itself, when it is viewed in its elements and its ap- 
plication. It speaks the same truth to every generation which 
it spoke to the generation which killed the Prince of life. It 
is applied to all in the same import and upon the same condi- 
tions. It ever declares the moral majesty and the redeeming 
pity of our God. 

The advantage of allowing the death of Christ to explain 
itself and suggest the true theory of the atonement, instead of 
illustrating it by some impressive scene or act from human his- 
tory, is that in this way we see it with its natural accessories, 
relieved against a real background, and growing out of its le- 
gitimate antecedents. The death of Christ was a natural and 
necessary incident of his life. It was inevitable that such a 
being, living at such atime, should be crucified. That this death 
took place in such a way, and by such means, relieves our 
theory from the objection sometimes urged, that God is rep- 
resented as contriving a spectacle of punishment for the 
sake of an impression of himself, in order that he might par-’ 
don sin. As we have viewed it, a part of the impression de- 
pends on the fact, and arises from the fact, that the death is a 
part of the life, of which it was the crowning event and fitting 
termination. If God was to be present in the flesh as a loving 
and condescending revealer of the Infinite Majesty, then, as re- 
vealed in the flesh, he must die a shameful death. Nothing buta 
miracle of ten legions of angels, or the presence of a chariot of 
fire to take him violently away, could avert such an issue. 

If we regard the death as the culmination of the life, then all 
abruptness in the scene, and all impressions of effect, are at 
once removed. The death and life constifute a unity, and be- 
come the matter and medium of one manifestation of God. 
This enables us to do justice to the Scriptures, when they con- 
nect the life with the crucifixion and death as a continuous 
whole, forming a single impression, and tending to the same 
end. On the other hand, the death of Christ is invested with 
peculiar interest and made especially prominent as the ground 
of pardon. It is explained how, in the New Testament, the 
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death, the blood, the cross, are the ever prominent themes, be- 
cause they gather into themselves and intensify the impression 
of the incarnation and life. 

It may be objected that if the death of Christ was inciden- 
tal to his life, then it could not be so essential as the condition 
of pardon. An event that occurred from the reaction of Jew- 
ish malignity could not, it is urged, have been so essential in 
the movements of God’s administration as to be the turning 
point of the question whether or not man could be forgiven of 
God; and so the turning point of another question, whether 
God should interpose for his pardon ; and so of another, wheth- 
er or not the earth should be constructed and fitted up as a 
scene for man’s recovery. To this we reply, first, the death, as 
has been shown, fitly ended the life of Christ. If he was 
to be incarnate, he would be crucified. The humiliation 
to the form of a man involved humiliation to the cross. More- 
over, the one signifies the same as the other. The cross is only 
more intense and impressive in the degree. If an incarnation 
was contemplated as the ground or means of redemption, the 
cross must have been included. Second; what is last in its 
occurrence, and incidental and natural in its place and order, 
is often foremost in significance and fundamental in the divine 
economy. The tiny bud, the frail flower, the perishing fruit, 
the insignificant seed, are produced last in the order of time, 
and by the quiet processes of the life of the tree, but they are 
the dominant idea which rule over its existence—the over- 
mastering end for which it is provided, and according to which 
it is trained. All the arrangements with respect to the tree, 
both divine and human, contemplate the production of the 
final fruitage that emerges without notice amid other more 
noisy and conspicuous demonstrations. Even so this death on 
the cross which occurred so naturally in the life of one who 
was apparently an unpopular Rabbi, the report of which occu- 
pied but a line or two in the dispatches of Pontius Pilate, 
was great enough, notwithstanding, to explain the Jewish 
economy of sacrifice which foreshadowed it; nay, to be set 
forth as the ground of God’s forgiving grace to those sins 
which had been pardoned during all the centuries before. It 
was great enough to warrant the declaration, “there is none 
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other name under heaven given among men whereby we must 
be saved ”—other foundation “can no man lay than is laid.” 
To the interpreting and forecasting eye of the beloved disciple, 
when exalted by divine illumination—the divine sufferer is 
seen in the past as the Lamb of God, “slain from the founda- 
tion of the world ;” and in the future ages his name is heard as 
the inspiring theme of that song of the ransomed in which is 
the ever recurring refrain, ‘‘ Worthy is the Lamb.” 

The meaning of the incarnation and death must of ‘neces- 
sity be kept back and out of sight, till the work is done. It 
could not be understood so long as he who had been in the 
form of God was obscured in the form of a man; but the 
instant he rose from the dead and was declared to be the Son 
of God with power—the instant that he stood forth in the 
glory of his higher nature, the Judge of men, the Lord of life, 
the Conqueror of death—then the import of the death as express- 
ing God flashed into view, and the mystery that had been hid 
for ages was distinctly revealed. None of the princes of this 
world knew it, “for had they known it they would not have 
crucified the Lord of glory ;” but when the act was completed, 
and the God who was in it stood forth, its import in all its 
aspects was revealed. The cross is explained as a way of 
pardon and justification, or rather the cross explains itself as 
soon as it is known Who hangs upon it, and for what He is 
there. 

We observe, again, in this connection, that the death of 
Christ is more completely understood in its import as a mani- 
festation of God, when it is consented to by the repenting 
faith of him to whose benefit it is applied. In other words, it 
can only become an atonement in the full import, when it is seen 
to have been designed to be accepted by every person who 
gains a release from penalty. It is not till it is received that 
God is fully vindicated, because the act is not fully understood 
till then. Were God to provide the death for the mere pur- 
pose of manifesting his severity, and without the understood 
condition that it shall be accepted by the grateful humiliation 
and consent of the pardoned, he would not be fully declared. 
But as soon as a single humbled and trusting offender accepts 
the gift, then all its import is revealed. We are well aware 
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that the objection might be urged that this would make the 
import of the provision and the fullness of God’s gift depend 
on its being actually received, and also that it would involve 
some ethical content in the act of faith which accepts it; but 
we are content to take our view from the simple impressions 
left by the Scriptures, and to waive the opportunity to vindi- 
cate our assertion from every possible objection. We have 
room only to suggest that the consummated fact always reveals 
completely the designed effect. Objectively speaking, the act 
itself is complete on the part of God, and its import is really 
expressed, as soon as it is finished by the death, and explained 
by the resurrection of Christ. But when it takes effect by the 
faith of one believing soul, it is more clearly understood by the 
fruit which it bears and the end to which it is conducted. 

The theory which we have given, as a theory that is at once 
Scriptural and tenable, Dr. Bushnell neither understands nor 
refutes. We have stated this theory in the most general 
terms, that it might be free from scholastic phraseology and 
from all theological and partisan associations. Dr. Bushnell 
rests the refutation of it which he attempts, upon the phrase- 
ology that is sometimes used, that God, by the death of Christ, 
expresses his “ abhorrence of sin.” Out of this verbal render- 
ing he seeks to derive an argument thus: “ Abhorrence is a 
word of recoil simply, and not a word of majesty. There is 
no enforcement, no judicial vigor in it.” To this it is sufficient 
to answer in the same verbal spirit, that if there is no enforce- 
ment in simple abhorrence, there may be enforcement in 
abhorrence when the abhorrence is “enforced” by an expres- 
sive act. We do not assert that there is judicial vigor in it, for 
that the theory denies; but we do insist that the character is 
expressed which would become judicial vigor, if judgment 
and not pardon were required. 

The second objection is, like the first, directed against the 
theory as “‘an abhorrence theory,” and it lies “in the fact 
that no abhorrence at all to sin is expressed in the suffering 
and death of Christ.” To this we reply first, verbally, that it 
is not abhorrence which is required to be expressed, but that 
character which would be abhorrence if abhorrence were the 
emotion called for; second, really, that the event, when con- 
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nected with the person enduring, the recovering love which 
animates the act, the object for which and the conditions under 
which it is applied, does speak forth both the holiness and 
mercy of God. The “severity is not laid upon him to be 
taken as the sign of his [God’s] abhorrence,” but it is laid 
upon Christ by man’s malignity, and is voluntarily suffered by 
Christ in order that the sinner who has shown the malignancy 
of his sin in the deed, may be freed from the punishment 
which he deserves, by consenting to take pardon as the gift and 
in the name of the once incarnate sufferer whom he had re- 
jected and slain, but whom his faith exalts as his rightful Lord 
and eternal judge.* We have already conceded that the deci- 
sive question in the case is the question of fact, whether God’s 
severity is in fact expressed by the suffering on the cross when 
endured forsuch an end. The answer to this question is not to 
be gained by argument; it is furnished by the direct impression 
of the scene, when viewed in its moral completeness, That 
an obstacle to free and unconditional pardon actually existed 
is confessed by the conscience convinced of the fact and the 
evil of sin. That God removes it by the suffering of Christ 
is responded to by the same conscience, when the offer 
of pardon comes to it on the ground of that manifestation of 
God. 

Dr. Bushnell does not correctly understand this theory in 
other important particulars. He conceives of it as a theory 
which has been accepted only in New England, within a cen- 
tury even here, and which has been known in no other part of 
the Christian Church. The New England divines have cer- 
tainly done much to give it a perfected form, and to free the 





* Dr. Bushnell contends that “the abhorrence theory” comes to the same 
thing at last as the ‘punishment theory,” because the expression of God's feel- 
ings is made “on account of the law.” But the one theory makes Christ to en- 
dure evil as a punishment—the other makes him to endure it that punishment 
may be dispensed with. The one makes the evil endured “ a substituted punish- 
ment,” the other makes it “a substitute for punishment.” Dr. Bushnell himself 
makes Christ sustain “the rectoral honor” of God by submitting to “the retrib- 
utive causations” in which man is implicated, and asserte that he came that he 
might, in reclaiming men, also accomplish this object. Did Christ, therefore, suf- 
fer punishment according to his theory? Let him apply the samo rale to the 
theory which he criticises, which he will accept as just for his own. 
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propositions in which it may be stated from every possible 
objection, but it is a very serious mistake to suppose that the 
principles which underlie it have been accepted only in New 
England, and were not known in Theology before the New 
England divines began to explain the Christian system. The 
germ of this theory can be found in the reasonings of Anselm, 
along with the undeveloped germs of those theories which 
were matured by the divines of the second and third genera- 
tion after the Reformation. We have the testimony of Baur 
and Neander that Anselm had not conceived the notion of a 
punishment incurred, or of a satisfaction rendered by suffer- 
ing. The restoration of God’s honor, and that not subjectively 
to himself, but also in the sight of the universe, was at least as 
prominent as the idea of expiation. This brings one part of 
his scheme into near connection with the so-called govern- 
mental theories. The treatise of Grotius, De Satisfactione, 
was an earnest protest against the doctrines of the Socinians, 
and a rational substitute for the more crude if not morally 
offensive explanations which so many of the Reformers adopt- 
ed from the Scholastics. Notwithstanding the weakness of 
some points in the scheme of Grotius, and his ill reputation as 
a Remonstrant, his ground-principles wrought like leaven 
among all classes of Protestant theologians. We see the 
traces of it among the writings of the more rational Calvinists 
of the Puritan Party, as well asin the Church of England. Cer- 
tainly the so-called New England theory is substantially re- 
ceived at the present day in England among multitudes within 
the established church and out of it, without a thought that it 
isof New England origin. The New School portion of the 
Presbyterian Church in this country once received it en masse, 
and were its most zealous advocates. The fact is recorded to 
their honor in the zealous fulminations against them which 
are to be found in the “ Princeton Review,” in the uncharitable 
denunciations to which their prominent divines and theolog- 
ical lights were subjected in the same journal, and it is 
engraved as with a pen of iron in the popular and clerical 
accusations which led to the excision of the Synods of West- 
ern New York, and to the division of the Presbyterian body. 
Whatever may be the theories of the atonement which are at 
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present taught in that denomination, the time was when this 
theory was universally accepted, and it was in that body the 
power of God unto salvation. It gave to it its aggressive 
energy, its manly spirit, its earnest piety, its rational yet 
Christian, its studious yet practical theology. 

It may have fallen into some discredit of late here and 
there in: New England, but not, as we think, with the men 
who represent the best type of the New England spirit. With 
those who seriously question its truth, from grounds of hesi- 
tating conviction, we have expressed our sincere sympathy. 
But such are not all who dispute it. Some may have contracted a 
distate for it from associations that are purely factitions. Men 
who from philosophical pretension, or foreign culture, or super- 
ficial thinking, reject this view, will carry very little weight 
with their opinions. Mere litteratewrs and dilettanti in theology 
may as well hold one opinion as another, so far as they them- 
selves are concerned, and almost as far as those whom they in- 
fluence. Traditional theologians who shape and modify their 
opinions by the authority of names, or the phraseology of 
creeds, may live in the past for themselves, but they cannot 
nourish the present by that which is gone, except so far as it 
teaches the ever living truth. Let the dead theologians whose 
faces look only to the past bury again the dead dogmas which 
they so carefully exhume, and would reinstate among the dwell- 
ings of the living. The political theologians, who shape their 
creed by considerations of ecclesiastical affinity, will not be 
likely to retain the New England theology, if their hearts do 
not cleave to the New England institutions. The orthodowical 
[not the truly orthodox] theologians will, of course, prefer the 
old and well sounding phrases that mean nothing to the intellect 
but are imposing to the ear, especially if they can use them as 
a sounding brass, through which to proclaim their own superior 
zeal for the faith, or as forms of brawling accusation against 
those whom they would malign. But enough and more than 
enough of thoughts of this kind. The question is of little in- 
terest, who have taught this or that theory, or where it has been 
received, or whether it is called by one name or another. The 
only matter of importance is, what is true, and what can be 
defended by a sound philosophy and rational interpretation. 
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4. Dr. Bushnell is at fault in the most essential features of 
his theory of the sacrificial system and its symbolic import. 

We say the most essential features of this theory—for with 
very many of his positions we heartily concur. We agree with 
him that the sacrificial system is natural to all rude nations, 
and that whether it originally sprung from divine institution or 
not, it could not have been accepted unless it satisfied a want 
in man’s nature, and spoke directly to his heart. What this 
natural import is, should be gathered not from any possible 
accommodation of it to the work of Christ, or any typical fore- 
shadowing which was found to be convenient or thought to be 
desirable, and therefore was assumed to be real. The sacri- 
ficial system could not serve as a system of types, unless it had 
a primary and obvious import of its own, which would qualify 
it to prefigure a spiritual reality ; nor will the reasoning 
from any correspondence or fulfillment hold unless the system 
to be fulfilled had an import which corresponded in part to that 
which fulfilled it. Moreover, we concede that sacrifices, even 
sacrifices involving death, were used on occasions of thanks- 
giving and consecration, as well as those of penitence and the 
deprecation of evil. We hold with him that these acts of 
sacrifice constituted a symbolic liturgy which was used on 
every occasion, and was fitted to serve as the medium of every 
form of feeling and every attitude of worship. It was required 
by and for a people who had “ not yet come to the age of re- 
flection. They know nothing about piety or religious expe- 
rience, as reflectively defined, preached, tested by words. 
>, @ as Of course they are religions beings, guilty 
beings, but these deep ground-truths of their nature work out 
in them, from a point back of their distinctive consciousness ; 
felt only as disturbances, not discovered mentally in their 
philosophic nature and reality. Now to manage such a people 
and train them towards himself, God puts them in a drill of 
action, works upon them by a transactional liturgy, and ex- 
pects, by that means, to generate in them an implicit faith, sen- 
timent, piety,” &c., &c. All this we hold to be true and im- 
portant. We know no theologian whose opinion is worthy of 
respect who would not assent to all these propositions. 

From these general views, the author proceeds to lay down 
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what he considers the starting point or key-note to the entire 
system. “It begins at a point,” he says, “or base note of 
action, that, so far as I can recollect, is wholly unknown to the 
cultus, or the sacrifices of any heathen religion. Moving on 
results of purity or purification from sin, it supposes impurity, 
and lays this down as a fundamental figure, in what may be 
called the footing of ceremonial uncleanliness. Then the 
problem isto cleanse or hallow the unclean.” This, and nothing 
besides, Dr. Bushnell thinks to be indicated by the Mosaic cere- 
monial and the sacrificial system. In other words, lustration or 
ceremonial cleansing, as symbolizing inward purity, is ‘ the fun- 
damental figure” which exhausts the entire import of this sys- 
tem. When ceremonies are employed to make pure that which 
is by the law unclean, when garments are changed, when 
water is sprinkled, when the victim is slain, over whom the 
priest had confessed the sins of one or many, and the blood 
is applied to those in whose behalf the victim was sacrificed— 
the whole import of each and all of these acts is expressed 
in the phrases to make inwardly pure and holy. 

Of these points of the theory, as thus far explained, we ob- 
serve that simple lustration is not unknown to the heathen 
ritual, would scarcely be denied. Ifwe mistake not, it figures 
very largely in their ceremonies. Water, and fire, and in- 
cense, and all manner of preliminary rites, figure very promi- 
nently in these systems. We agree with the author that in 
those rites it is not specially significant of inward purity. On 
the contrary, lustration or ceremonial cleansing signifies in the 
heathen rites only consecration and acceptableness to the Deity. 
Uncleanliness of person or apparel, of the place and imple- 
ments of worship, is offensive, because it is displeasing in itself, 
and because it betokens irreverence. This shows why it gave the 
fundamental figure to the ceremonial of the Jews. The Jews 
were taught to regard themselves as a chosen people, “a King- 
dom of Priests,” a holy, i. e., a consecrated nation. Hence, they 
were to be choice in their food, in their personal habits, in 
the thousand minute particulars of their ritual and manners, 
by which they were to be ever reminded of their special rela- 
tion to God. When they had become unclean, when by acci- 
dent or design they had broken these rules, they were to be 
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made clean again by appropriate ceremonies of lustration. 
Acceptableness to God, a state of rightness or favor with God, 
justification even, were much more directly suggested than 
purity of heart, even by what Dr. Bushnell takes to be the 
grand conception of the sacrificial system, viz., the conception 
of lustration or cleanness. It is true that inward purity was 
afterwards evolved, but not to the exclusion of the first and 
leading conception. Even the order of suggestion from the 
physical to the moral was not that indicated by Dr. Bushnell. 
Cleanness meant first physical cleanness, next acceptableness to 
God, or rightness with the ritual, next freedom trom whatever 
is offensive in transgression, whether the sin were external or 
internal. The loss of God’s favor enters always as an element in- 
to the idea of uncleanliness. This thought has greater import- 
ance than it seems to have at first, to any one who foliows it 
out in the explanation of the kindred words which are used in 
the New Testament. To cleanse from sin, whether ritual or 
moral, suggests first the idea of the restoration of God’s favor, 
and second the idea of internal purification. 

Psychologically considered, also, the consciousness of guilt is 
in fact developed to the consciousness far earlier than that of the 
inward pollution of sin. That which in the order of time 
first awakens the soul to reflection upon and the discernment 
of moral distinctions, is the discovery that we have dis- 
pleased others. Wethen ask ourselvesis their displeasure rea- 
sonable or unreasonable. This puts us upon the efforts of in- 
quiry whether we ourselves approve or disapprove our own acts. 
So in our relation to God, guilt, ill-desert, danger, are the con- 
ceptions which are first evoked and prominently expressed. 
The pollution of sin is a conception which comes later still, and 
so far as it is distinguishable from personal ill-desert, it 
signifies the degradation of the soul, from its high destiny, its 
base subjection to animal and irascible passions, and its entang- 
ling servitude to evil habits. Even whenthis conception is ma- 
tured and developed, it by no means displaces or removes the 
sense of guilt or ill-desert from ourselves and from other good 
beings, and above all from God. 

But should we admit that lustration or ceremonial cleansing 
had respect to the inward purification only, it would be diffi- 
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cult to see how the application of the blood of a slain victim 
could be limited to express inward cleansing, except by a 
sense which is obviously secondary and plainly derived. 

But before we pursue this point further, we ought to consid- 
er positively whether the offering of a slain victim did not 
necessarily symbolize the confession, on the part of the worship- 
er, that his sin deserved an evil like that which his victim in- 
curred. It is no answer to say that the taking of life in ordi- 
nary cases signified nothing to the Jews, nor that the pain 
attending the slaughter would not awaken a responsive feeling 
in the minds of a pastoral people. The question is not whether 
these evils and pains would be noticed in ordinary, but whether 
they could be left unconsidered in extraordinary circumstances. 
We know when covenants were made among the earliest and 
rudest tribes, that animals were slain by or in the name of 
both the contracting parties, and that the act was understood 
to declare that each invoked upon himself the fate of the 
slaughtered victims in case he should be false.* In all such 
cases death, painful death, is actually made to signify deserved 
evil. In this spirit and sense Moses ratified his law as a cove- 
nant with the people, by sprinkling the blood of calves and of 
goats, and saying “this is the blood of the testament which 
God hath enjoined unto you.”+ If slaughter could symbolize 
to a rude people evil possibly or really incurred in the case of 
a covenant, it could do the same in the act of sacrifice. 

Upon Dr. Bushnell’s theory we cannot see the import of the 
application of the blood of the victim by sprinkling the 
worshiper. In blood there is nothing physically cleansing ; it 
is only as the blood to a rude people is the most obvious 
physical symbol of the mysteriously departing life, and as the 
sprinkling of this blood upon the participants is conceived of 





* The form which was used among the Romans in making the oath, when a 
Swine was sacrificed, was: Si prior defexit (populus Romanus) publico consilio, 
dolo malo, tu illo die Jupiter populaum Romanum sic ferito, ut ego hune porcum 
hic hodie feriam; tautoque magis ferito, quanto magis potes pollesque. Livy, 
1, 24, 8; compare also 9, 5, 3. Compare Genesis xv. 8-24, for the vision of 
Abraham, in which the visible symbol of Jehovah, translated “a smoking 
furnace,” &c., passes between victims that were slain to bind the covenant. 

+ See Hebrews ix. 19, 20, and Exodus xxiv. 5, 6, 8. 
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as connecting them most intimately with whatever purpose 
the slaughter of the victim signifies, making the victim, so to 
speak, to be their own, that we can explain its application at 
all. But if, in the case of the sin or trespass offering, there 
was signified the infliction of evil such as the offerer confessed 
he deserved, and the cleansing by blood meant the removal of 
deserved anger as well as the moral cleansing of the soul, then 
the application of it is natural and easy to be understood. It 
is far too refined a construction to say with Dr. Bushnell that 
it signifies the “sacred, mystic, new-creating touch of life.” 
For a rude people such a conception is plainly too refined ; to a 
cool critic it would seem to be only a dexterous conceit, used to 
dispose of the obvious import of the passage, “ For the life of 
the flesh is in the blood, and I have given it to you upon the 
altar to make an atonement for your souls; for it is the blood 
that maketh atonement for the soul.” 

Nor does it prove anything to the contrary of these views, 
to assert that slaughtered victims were offered on other occa- 
sions besides occasions of expiation. Itistruethey were. Ani- 
mals were slaughtered, and placed upon the altar, and burned 
with incense to serve as thank-offerings, as well as to express 
the confession and to relieve the fears of the guilty. The use 
of animal sacrifices, for all the occasions and acts of worship, 
was most natural as it was universal, for reasons and by 
tendencies which need not be explained. But this by no 
means justifies the inference that they could not naturally and 
legitimately also become the symbols of expiatory needs and 
deprecatory feelings, nor that when they served this use, the 
death, and sufferings, and banishment of the victim did not 
come distinctly into view and signify substituted evil. 

This argument, which is so strongly urged by some modern 
German critics and theologians, and which is pressed so confi- 
dently by Dr. Bushnell, seems to us not only to fail, but to be 
entirely inconsistent with a proper historic estimate of the ex- 
tensive import and varied uses of the sacrificial system among 
those tribes and nations to whom such a system constituted the 
only liturgy for all occasions and needs. 

We should like to follow Dr. Bushnell in his remarks 
concerning “ Atonement, Propitiation, and Expiation.” Bunt 
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our limits will not allow. The princivles upon the subject 
which we have urged, must serve in the place of a more par- 
ticular discussion and criticism of his arguments and opinions. 

It would seem, perhaps, that we ought to devote a formal 
refutation to the very elaborate argument which Dr. Bushnell 
has bestowed upon these three most important topics, especially 
in consideration of the very confident assertion which he 
makes in the following words: “I am able, after the most 
thorough and complete examination of the Scriptures, to 
affirm with confidence, that they exhibit no trace of expiation. 
* * * * That such an opinion has been so long and 
generally held of the Scripture sacrifices, I can only account 
for in the manner already suggested, viz, that there is a 
natural tendency in all worthy ideas of religion to lapse into 
such as are unworthy—repentance, for example, into doing pen- 
ance—that the sacrifices could easily be corrupted in this man- 
ner, and, in fact, were by all the pagan religions; and then, 
that there was imported back into the constructions of holy 
Scripture a notion of expiation, as pertaining to sacrifice, 
under the plausible but unsuspected sanction of classic uses 
and associations.” 

The whole force of this assertion and of the nine reasons 
which Dr. Bushnell adduces to prove its truth, depends entirely 
on whether he has rightly seized upon the fundamental con- 
ception which is expressed by the sin offering under the Jew- 
ish system. This was not, as we contend, “inward cleansing,” 
but rightness with God—or justification—on the objective 
ground that evil was deserved by the worshiper and endured 
by another. The subjective or spiritual condition of accept- 
ance which the act of offering symbolized, was indeed that re- 
penting faith which involves inward purity. The heathen no- 
tion of expiation began with the same fundamental conception ; 
but the need of sacrifice was interpreted by superstition to pro- 
ceed from malignant anger on the part of the cruel deities, in 
place of the just displeasure of the Holy Jehovah, and to re- 
quire on the part of the worshiper the costly and painful sacri- 
fice perhaps of the fruit of the body for the sin of the soul, 
instead of the broken and contrite heart. But does this per- 
version of heathen superstition exorcise truths that seem to be 
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recognized on every page of “holy Scripture;” which have 
molded and inspired all its diction, and are made the subject 
matter of its most precise definitions and its most elaborate 
arguments, such as we find in the Epistles to the Romans, the 
Galatians, and the Hebrews? Dr. Bushnell must excuse us ; 
we are not convinced, we are not even moved by either his 
assertion or his arguments, except to wonder ! 

We cannot silently pass over the view which is earnestly 
pressed by the author in respect to the use which is to be made 
of the “molds of thought for the world’s great altar-service in 
Ohrist,” in our devotional conceptions and public preaching of 
the work of Christ. “Inthe facts outwardly regarded, there 
is no sacrifice, or oblation, or atonement, or propitiation, but 
simply a living and dying, thus and thus. The facts are im- 
pressive, the person is clad in a wonderful dignity and beauty, 
the agony is eloquent of love,” [Why not of something more ?] 
“and the cross a very shocking murder triumphantly met, and 
when the question rises, how we are to use such a history so as 
to be reconciled by it, we hardly know in what way to begin. 
How shall we come unto God by help of this martyrdom? 
How shall we turn to it, or turn ourselves under it, so as to be 
justified and set in peace with God? Plainly there is a want 
here, and this want is met by giving a thought form to the 
facts whichis not in the facts themselves. They are put directly 
into the molds of the altar, and we are called to accept the 
crucified God-man as vur sacrifice, an offering or oblation for 
us, our propitiation; so to be sprinkled from our evil con- 
science, washed, purged, purified, cleansed | Why not justified 
here as well as above?] from our sin.” “ And so much is there 
in this that without these forms of the altar, we should be ut- 
terly at a loss in’ making any use of the Christian facts, that 
would set us in a condition of practical reconciliation with 
God. Christ is good, beautiful, wonderful; his disinterested 
love is a picture by itself, his forgiving patience melts into my 
feeling, his passion rends open my heart, but what is he for, 
and how shall he be made unto me for the salvation I want? 
One word—he is my sacrifice—opens all to me, and beholding 
him, with all my sin upon him, I count him my offering, I 
come unto God by him, and enter into the holiest by his blood.” 

VOL. XXYV, 19 
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‘ We have copied so much of this passage in order to be per- 
fectly fair to Dr. Bushnell in allowing him to speak for himself. 
The passage strikingly reminds us, in its intellectual coherence 
though not in its moral spirit, of the position taken by Strauss 
and Hennell when at the close of their destructive criticisms of 
the facts of the Christian history, they ask, what then? Must 
we cease to be Christian believers? Must we cease to receive 
these facts of history in some sense as true? To these questions 
of their own asking they reply, not in the least ; though they are 
not true in fact, we must talk, and act, and feel, as though they 
were,—we must incorporate them into our festivals, prayers, 
and sacred songs,— we must give a thought form to the facts 
which is not in the facts themselves.” 

The reason given by Dr. Bushnell why we must give “a 
thought form to the facts which are not in the facts themselves,” 
is that we require some objective molds into which we can 
project the phenomena of our conscious experience, so as to 
avoid an “ over-conscious,” a too introverted occupation with 
our subjective experiences. That is, if we concern ourselves too 
exclusively with the subjective goings on-of cur souls—* their 
moral disorders” and their inward relations of purity—we 
shall have no objects from which to derive the inward purity 
for which we seek. This is true, and the truth reaches 
out far more widely, and strikes far more deeply in its applica- 
tion to his entire scheme, than Dr. Bushnell seems to dream. 
But let it be granted as it will be by ail, that some objective 
form must be had into which the soul may project itself, and 
from which it may draw inward strength and purity, the ques- 
tion still returns, how can you find such a form in the sacri- 
ficial system, if that system means no more in its natural and 
original import than he allows? How could the sacrificial system 
become the altar form of Christian thought and feeling aud 
expression in all ages, unless the system itself suggested an im- 
port of facts and objective relations which is fitted to promote 
and excite gratitude, love, and “inward purity?” Dr. Bushnell 
asserts that this system served as the “ transactional liturgy ” 
of arude people, because they desired to offer their best to God 
and on occasions of ceremonial uncleanliness were told to slay 
a victim and sprinkle his blood. It might serve as such 
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a liturgy so long as the rude custom of sacrifice should 
remain, or the positive law of priest, ruler, or deity should re- 
quire it. But when we are called on to adopt it as the object- 
ive vehicle of our Christian worship, then we inquire what is 
it fitted in its nature to express, and what is the real import of 
Christ’s work, which we wish to express through it? Accord- 
ing to Dr. Bushnell, the work of Christ means only a sacrific- 
ing act of love in God which stoops to our miserable and suf- 
fering condition that we may be won to purity and love. And 
what did the victim slain upon the altar signify tothe Jew? Why 
he offered his best to God, as he had learned from his fathers, 
following also the blind impulses of a childish nature, or God 
had told him when he sinned to slay a victim and to be sprinkled 
with its blood; the use of the victim signifying the inward pu- 
rity, that the ceremonial cleansing might suggest to the reflect- 
ing mind. When now we have learned all about this inward 
purity, and also have learned the substance of the gospel to be 
that Christ loves us, and longs to make us pure, how can we 
use the shell out of which the kernel has so completely fallen? 
Of what use is the shell tous? It expressed nothing to the 
Jew in the way of natural significance; how can it express 
anything to us? How can we make the lamb slain upon the 
altar an object into which we project our spiritual feelings or 
our dependence upon God? Butif it were true that the dying 
lamb did signify to the Jew that there was evil deserved for 
which the evil that fell upon the victim was substituted, and if 
the blood of the lamb when applied to the penitent signified 
that he might be accepted on certain conditions, we can see 
how it could furnish a language for all Christian worship. And 
if we may believe that Christ by the evil which he suffered 
made it consistent that God should forgive, we can see also 
how the lamb that was slain and the blood that was sprinkled 
should become the altar forms after which the believing and the 
praying Church on earth must express its prayers for forgive. 
ness, and the ransomed Church in Heaven shall phrase the 
tongs of its eternal praise. That Dr. Bushnell has ~uncon- 
sciously taken the same view, we must believe, when he says, 
in the words already quoted, “ but what is he for, and how 
shall he be made unto me the salvation I want? One word— 
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he is my sacrifice—opens all to me, and beholding him with all 
my sin upon him, I count him my offering, and come unto 
God by him, and enter into the holiest by his blood ?” 

There are two remaining points of weakness in Dr. Bush- 
nell’s scheme on which we had proposed to offer some remarks; 
viz, his view of justification by faith and his special interpre- 
tations of the declarations of the Scriptures. Of the first we 
desired especially to say something, that we might explain 
what that faith is which is the condition of justification, and 
how this faith is required to complete and explain the atone- 
ment, and also that we might show that under Dr. Bushnell’s 
theory, justification cannot be distinguished from the inward 
cleansing or sanctification, despite his earnest and ingenious 
efforts to separate thetwo. We had desired also to explain the 
several conceptions of the word “ righteousness,” so often used in 
the New Testament and so strangely perverted in some systems 
of theology. But we pass over these topics for want of room. 

Of the declarations of the Scriptures we must say a word. 
These declarations concerning the import of the work of Christ 
are so various, and so decisive, that we find it difficult to see 
how they can receive but one interpretation. They speak di- 
rectly of its design in terms too clear and decisive to be set 
aside. They speak indirectly of its operation in a great variety 
of assertions, all consistent with each other, and with only one 
conception of the leading design of this death. They do not, it 
is true, with scholastic nicety, confine themselves to this one 
relation or end. Often this leading relation is entirely 
omitted through the desire to emphasize some other, but that 
the Scriptures do teach a doctrine of the vicarious sacrifice in 
the sense commonly received, as well as in that to which this 
phrase is singularly limited by Dr. Bushnell, is to our minds most 
clear. Had we no theory of the atonement by which to ex- 
plain its reasonableness and its justice, and were we entirely 
unable to answer Dr. Bushnell’s arguments or to expose the 
weaknesses of hiscounter-theory, we should at least rest assured, 
in the words of Channing, “that the Scriptures ascribe the re- 
mission of sins to Christ’s death, with an emphasis so peculiar 
that we ought to consider this event as having a special influence 
in removing punishment, though the Scriptures may not reveal 
the way in which it contributes to this end.” 
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Dr. Bushnell’s interpretations are all to the opposite conclu- 
sion. We had proposed to examine some of them, but our 
limits will not allow us to do so at present. Perhaps on some 
future occasion we may show that his interpretations of special 
passages are as untenable as is the philosophical theory which 
made them necessary. 

There are two passages, however, which we cannot pass over, 
they seem to us so decisive of what was preached by the apos- 
tles in respect to the design and import of the death of Christ. 
These are Rom. iii. 19-26, and 2 Cor. v. 18-21. In the 
first of these passages the starting-point is the thought that 
all are condemned and pronounced guilty. No mention is 
made of the pollution of sin. It is not even hinted at, so ab- 
sorbing and overwhelming is the consideration of the ill-worthi- 
ness of the human race. The next thought is that a way of 
deliverance from this condition and of transference into anoth- 
er, is clearly manifest, being effected by believing in Christ. 
Then Christ himself is spoken of as taking the place of the 
old propitiatory offerings. Christ, to become effective, must 
be received with faith, as these offerings were made effectual by 
the sprinkling of blood. The design and effect of this provision 
is to manifest in these last times that the past forbearance of God, 
in remitting sins committed in the previous ages, had been on 
grounds of justice, the death of Christ being all the while re- 
spected as the ground of this procedure. This thought the apos- 
tle dwells upon, and repeats it again, ‘ this is what I intend, that 
God has set forth Christ as a sacrifice, that at this time of the 
world’s history his justice might be vindicated, in all his acts 
of justification, whether past, present, or future.’ 

This interpretation is, we believe, in the main correct. Not 
only is it sustained by the careful study of the words and the 
grammatical structure of the sentences, but it is required by a 
consideration of the logical relations of the parts of the passage 
to each other, and to the whole argument of the Epistle. Any 
other interpretation fails to meet these conditions of truth. 

The second passage is interesting, as it purports to be an ex- 
plicated statement of the import of the gospel which the 
apostle was accustomed to preach. God is through or by 
means of Christ reconciling the world of sinful men to him- 
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self; but in what does the act consist? in not imputing their 
trespasses unto them. But what is this? Does it mean no 
more than that he imparts to them inward purity, or that he 
gives them that favor of God which they had forfeited? Which 
of these two thoughts is expressed in the apostle’s words, or 
was in fact in the apostle’s mind? Who can doubt that there 
was but one thought in his mind and which of the two was that 
one? This is made more clear, if possible, by his summary of 
the message of entreaty “in Christ’s stead” “be ye reconciled 
to God.” Here the responsibility is thrown upon the men ad- 
dressed, of bringing themselves into that relation to which they 
were invited. The argument gathers strength when the reason 
for their compliance is added. ‘ For he hath made him [Christ] 
to be treated as though he were a sinner, to the end that he 
might treat us as though we had never sinned.’ Into the effect 
described in the words “ that ye might be made the righteous- 
ness of God in him,” the additional import may enter that they 
also might be made really righteous or “inwardly pure,” but 
this is not the consideration prominent in the mind of Paui. 

It would seem that no more clear, precise, or decisive expla- 
nations could be asked for or given, respecting the “vicarious 
sacrifice,” than are furnished in these two passages. 

We cannot bring to this abrupt conclusion our remarks upon 
what we regard the oversights and errors of Dr. Bushnell, 
without a single additional observation. While he contends most 
earnestly against the doctrine of the atonement as it is usually 
received, he contends as earnestly, that Christ has most amply 
sustained the rectoral honor of God, and deepened the impres- 
sions of men concerning his essential holiness. He has done 
this by sanctifying the precept of the law by his personal obe- 
dience, by threatening eternal judgment and perdition in a 
manner and in terms most awful and impressive, and by suffer- 
ing all the corporate evils as well as the retributive causations 
under which the race exist. His exhibition of these truths are 
very earnest and impressive. 

It seems then, after all, that Dr. B. contends as earnestly as 
any that an expression of God’s holiness must be made as well 
as of God’s mercy ; that God’s rectoral honor must be upholden 
as truly as his vicarious love; and that Christ most effectual- 


‘ 
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ly accomplished these objects. He only differs from us by de- 
nying that this expression was directly made by the incarna- 
tion and death, or that these are set forth as the ground of 
possible pardon. These express only tender love and pity. The 
work of Christ as a whole provides for an honorable ground of 
pardon, but not the humiliation of Christ to the cross. Christ 
does sustain God’s rectoral honor, and thus provides for the 
propriety of pardon. But itisnot by the great act of conde- 
scension unto death. This illustrates only the mercy of God. 

He rejects the doctrine of a required expiation because his 
philosophical scheme provides no occasion for it, because, as he 
asserts most distinctly, there is no possible antagonism between 
justice and mercy, which makes an atonement necessary or 
even possible. How incorrect and untenable these assumptions 
are we have endeavored to establish. Into what defective in- 
terpretations of the Scriptures this philosophy has led him, we 
might more fully have shown, had our limits allowed. 

The practical conceptions, however, which he everywhere ex- 
hibits of the place which Christ should hold in the soul of man, of 
the power which he is fitted to exert over his moral being, of the 
completeness of man’s dependence upon him fay all his salvation, 
andof the free grace from which this salvation proceeds, cannot 
be mistaken nor overlooked, except by those whose creed is more 
Christian than their justice or their charity. No oneof ourliving 
writers can be easily named who gives to Christ a higher place, 
or who ascribes to his supernatural Incarnation and Work a 
larger honor, than does Dr. Bushnell. No one can be named 
who has taken nobler and more comprehensive views of the 
completeness of Christ for every exigency which he recognizes. 
Noone can conceive more vividly the tenderness, the sublimity, 
the subduing and constraining power of his self-sacrificing and 
vicarious love. No one certainly can draw out bya finer analysis 
the workings of that love upon the soul of man to purify and 
bumble, to elevate and ennoble, to sanctify and save his ruined 
nature. It is singular, remarks an acute critic in a private letter, 
that men who, like Bushnell and Robertson, reject the full im- 
port of the death of Christ, should make Christ a far more liv- 
ing and effective power than the majority of those who receive 
it. It is singular, yet, it must be confessed, it is true. 
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While, then, we reject the theory of Dr. Bushnell as falling 
short of the fullness of Scriptural truth, we recognize, with the 
utmost satisfaction, that he reaches substantially the Scriptural 
view of Christ’s work in every possible practical application 
which may be made of it to the soul of man. In one view the 
prayer with which he concludes his book might be construed as 
a piece of unconscious ‘irony perpetrated by himself upon his 
‘own theories. In another and more Christian construction, it 
ought to be regarded as the confession of the truth in which 
the heart is far more orthodox than the head. We think none 
the worse of our Congregational system that it enables us by 
its free and charitable spirit to recognize such a man as we 
know him, and as all the world knows him to be, as a Chris- 
tian preacher with whom we may hold fellowship, while at 
the same time it allows us freely to discuss and refute the er- 
rors of that philosophy which has so seriously misled him in 
the interpretation of the teachings of Scripture in respect to 
one of its most important doctrines. 
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Articte V.—THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN CONNEC- 
TICUT. 


The History of the Episcopal Church in Connecticut, from 
the settlement of the Colony to the death of Bishop Seabury. 
By E. Enwarps Bearpstey, D. D., Rector of St. Thomas 
Church, New Haven. New York: Hurd & Honghton. 


We are under no temptation to speak otherwise than kindly 
of Dr. Beardsley’s History of the Episcopal Church in Con- 
necticut. We cannot but respect the author’s attempt to trace 
the origin, the early difficulties and embarrassments, and the 
growth of the ecclesiastical body with which he is personally 
connected as the rector of an Episcopal congregation in New 
Haven, and as counting among his ancestors some of the ear- 
liest Episcopalian dissenters from the established church- 
order of the colony ; and we are happy to testify that the re- 
sult is creditable not only to his diligence and carefulness in 
collecting, and his skill in arranging and combining the mate- 
rials of the story, but also to his candor and Christian catho- 
licity of spirit. It would be preposterous to expect from him 
such a history of Connecticut Episcopalianism as a Congrega- 
tional pastor might have written. Recognizing him as an 
Episcopalian not only by inheritance and education, but also 
by personal conviction, and by the associations and sympathies 
of his religious experience, we cannot demand of him a per- 
fect impartiality. We would honor him instead of blaming 
him for the undisguised affection with which he regards the 
subject of his story, and for that filial reverence toward his 
ecclesiastical forefathers which enables him to find heroes and 
confessors where we might not have thought of finding them. 

Nor do we deem his work unfit for other than Episcopalian 
readers. A man of whatever ecclesiastical connections, who 
would be really intelligent in respect to the church history of 
New England, must be willing to see the events and actors of 
that history not only in one light, but also in all the cross 
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lights that may be thrown upon the picture. If he is a Con- 
gregationalist, he should be willing to see what version an in- 
telligent and candid Episcopalian, or even one who is not quite 
candid, will give of the story told by Mather and Trumbull, 
and so many other biographers and historians in the same line 
of traditionary sympathies. Might not a Wesleyan see some 
things in the religious history of New England which, but for 
his assistance, an Edwardean might not see? Might not a 
Baptist, on the one hand, or a Presbyterian, on the other 
hand, see some things which an admirer of the Cambridge 
Platform would be likely to overlook? Might not a German 
scholar, trained under Neander—as, for example, Uhden in the 
work entitled “the New England Theocracy”—open new 
views and indicate new lines of inquiry concerning our 
history? Doubtless Uhden has made some grave mistakes; 
but for all that, his book is not without its value to us. Soa 
Presbyterian, or Baptist, or Wesleyan historian would be very 
likely to err in his interpretation of documents or of admitted 
facts, but he might help us, notwithstanding his errors, in our 
interpretation of the same facts or documents. Let us be 
willing to learn whatever lessons the past can give us through 
whatever interpreter. 

In a strict use of words, the history of Episcopalianism in 
Connecticut begins at Stratford in 1705, or two or three years 
earlier. Very properly, however, the first chapter of the 
work before us undertakes to describe the “settlement of New 
England and the religious liberty established by the Puritans.” 
But inasmuch as the Puritans who settled New England did 
not undertake to establish, and did not in fact establish, any- 
thing like “religious liberty,” in the present acceptation of 
the phrase, the title of that chapter might be censured by cap- 
tious critics as a misnomer. We have no such criticism to 
make. We know how often the loose declamation of orators, 
intent on glorifying New England, has claimed for the Puritan 
fathers of Massachusetts and Connecticut a merit which they 
never claimed for themselves, and which belongs rather to the 
Ultra-Separatist father of Rhode Island. Our author, there 
fore, need not be censured for attempting to show that “ the 
religious liberty established by the Puritans,” whether here, or 
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in England and Scotland, was not by any means such a re- 
ligious liberty as is now demanded for all men everywhere in 
the name alike of Christianity and of philosophy. When 
Endicott came to Salem with the expedition under his com- 
mand,—when Winthrop and the great emigration of 1630 
followed, bringing with them by a bold assumption of author- 
ity the charter of the Massachusetts Company, and transferring 
from London to New England the government of its colony— 
when Thomas Hooker and John Haynes, with the congrega- 
tions that recognized their leadership, traversed the wilderness 
from the Bay to the River,—when John Davenport, Theophi- 
lus Eaton, and “all the free planters ” at Quinnipiack, ‘ assem- 
bled together in a general meeting to consult about settling 
civil government according to God,”—they had in view no 
scheme of absolute and universal religious liberty. Their end 
in coming to this country was not at all the religious liberty 
of Papists or Episcopalians, of “ Familists” or “* Anabaptists,” 
of Quakers or any other possible sectarians not then in exist- 
ence, but simply freedom for themselves to worship God 
according to their own conscience, and to set up those eccle- 
siastical institutions which they believed to be of divine 
authority. In the words of “all the free planters” at New 
Haven, “they held themselves bound to establish such civil 
order as might best conduce to the securing of the purity and 
peace of the ordinances, to themselves and their posterity, 
according to Gud.” In England there was liberty for a full 
and exact conformity to the Church of England, as then by 
law established ; but they wanted liberty for conformity to the 
New Testament. In Virginia there was the same liberty as in 
England, but no liberty for any deviation from the canons and 
rubrics of Anglicanism. The fathers of New England in- 
tended that in their colonies there should be liberty for some- 
thing for which there was no liberty either in England or in 
Virginia—something which was not the church of William 
Laud and Charles Stuart—something for which they had made 
very considerable sacrifices, and which in their view was the 
worship and ecclesiastical order originally instituted by Christ 
and his Apostles. They did not know, as we now know, that 
when founding these Congregational churches, and these town- 
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ship governments, they were planting here germs which, if not 
destroyed, would yield at last among their ripened fruits abso- 
lute and universal liberty of conscience. They did not pre 
tend or expect to establish what we call “ religious liberty ;” 
but out of what they established there came even for Episco- 
palianism a liberty and independence of the secular power 
which Episcopalianism in England has never yet obtained for 
itself. 

Dr. Beardsley falls into a more serious error when he tells 
his readers that the first settlers of New England were under 
no necessity of leaving their native country in order to obtain 
their own religious liberty. His words are, “It can hardly be 
said that the early settlement of New England sprung from 
any necessity to avoid direct religious persecution in the 
mother country.” p. 7. “Even the pilgrims of Leyden, who 
separated from the [established] Church, and with their 
fature pastor, John Robinson, fled from the north of England 
in 1608, without doubt ‘purely for the purposes of religion,’ 
might have returned a few years later and enjoyed compara- 
tive liberty.” pp. 7, 8. Comparative liberty! What kind of 
liberty was that? Was it liberty to be anything else than 
conformist members of the Church of England, without incur- 
ring legal penalties? Our author distinctly admits that in 
England the sort of people who founded these States had 
something to endure. He says, “Their grievances were great. 
Their sufferings were severe enough to irritate them, and 
bring lasting disgrace on the government,” “ but,” he adds, 
“they did not destroy life.” Is this what he means by “ com- 
parative liberty?” Does he hold that sufferings inflicted on 
account of religious opinions and practices, be they ever 80 
severe, are not “direct religious persecution” unless they 
“destroy life?” He illustrates his meaning by assuring us 
that “there was no burning at the stake in England, nor per- 
secution unto death in any form for the sake of religions opin- 
ions and practices, after 1611.” In other words, when he says 
that the Leyden Pilgrims might have returned to England and 
“ enjoyed comparative liberty,” he means only that they might 
have returned without any fear of being burned alive like the 
Protestant martyrs under Queen Mary, and without knowing 
certainly that they would be hanged like the Congregationalist 
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martyrs under Queen Elizabeth. Had he told us what great 
change in the laws and government of England took place at 
the date of 1611, his idea of “ comparative liberty” would 
have been more clearly brought out. Hud he told us what the 
laws of England were at that time in relation to Non-conform- 
ists within the state church, and in relation to Separatists from 
the state church, his readers might have been better able to 
judge in what sense he should be understood to deny “ that 
the early settlement of New England sprung from any neces- 
sity to avoid direct religious persecution,” 

Episcopalianism in Connecticut originated, partly, in certain 
tendencies which Dr. Beardsley, looking at the subject from 
his ecclesiastical position, could hardly be expected to recog- 
nize. Although the settlers of New England were quite unan- 
imous in renouncing the distinctive government and ceremo- 
nies of the English church establishment, as it then was and 
now is, there was in some of them a tendency which for some 
reason obtained in Connecticut an earlier and ampler develop- 
ment than elsewhere. It is often said that at first there was 
a Presbyterian element in New England ; and our New School 
Presbyterian friends, who are far from being Presbyterian in 
the sense which that name had two hundred years ago, love to 
insist upon the story. The truth of the story is, that there 
was among the founders of these States a tendency to what 
may be called the National theory of church order, in distine- 
tion from the Congregational. Presbytery in Scotland, and 
Prelacy in England, were only two different forms of consti- 
tuting and governing a national church. The Puritans, 
properly so called, accepted the National theory ; they believed 
that there was a church in which all the baptized people of 
England were members, and which needed more reformation 
than had been granted by Queen Elizabeth. Deformed as the 
national church was by ignorance and superstition, they re- 
garded themselves as members of it, and as bound to labor for 
its reformation. The Separatists, on the other hand, had gen- 
erally rejected the theory of Nationalism in all its modifica- 
tions, and had adopted instead the primitive theory of Con- 
gregational Churches, independent of the civil state and of 
each other, and each divinely invested with full power to re- 
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form its modes of worship and discipline according to the 
mind of God revealed in the Scriptures. The Puritan’s great 
aspiration was to reform the national church to which, in 
what were to him its superstitions and corruptions, he could 
not conform. The Separatist having renounced all national 
churches as irremediably and essentially antichristian, and 
having learned the possibility of “reformation without tarry- 
ing for any,” undertook, without leave from crown or mitre, to 
institute in England not anothef national church, but simply 
Congregational churches, as the Apostles did in the Roman 
empire without asking ieave of Caligula, Claudius, or Nero. 
In New England, the differences between Puritan and Sepa- 
ratist, which had been sharp and painful in the mother coun- 
try, disappeared, and the churches instituted by the voluntary 
union of believers were Congregational in form. But with- 
in thirty years from the settlement of Boston, the differ- 
ing tendencies, or ecclesiastical polarities, which in England 
had produced Puritanism on the one hand and Separatism on 
the other, had begun to reappear in other agitations and con- 
troversies. 

The old colony of Plymouth, with its Pilgrim Church, 
which became in some sort the mother of all our churches, 
was a Separatist colony. Massachusetts was predominantly 
Puritan. In the New Haven jurisdiction, though the leading 
men had never been Separatists before their migration, the 
principle of discrimination between the church and the civil 
state was thoroughly understood and strictly maintained. 
“ Ecclesiastical administrations,” said Davenport, “are a di- 
vine order appointed to believers for holy communion of holy 
things. Civil administrations are a hwman order appointed by 
God to men, for civil fellowship of human things.” “ Man, by 
nature, being a reasonable and social creature, capable of civil 
order, is, or may be, the subject of civil power and state. 
But man, by grace, called out of the world to fellowship with 
Jesus Christ and with his people, is the only subject of church 
power.” This is more than mere Puritanism. It is the very 
radicalism of the Separatists from all national churches. 
Accordingly the records of the New Haven Colony, down to 
the time of its absorption into Connecticut under the charter 
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given by Charles II., show very little trace of a tendency 
. toward Nationalism as distinguished from simple Congregra- 
tionalism. But in the colony on the river it was quite other- 
wise. There the distinction between “ ecclesiastical adminis- 
trations ” and “civil administrations” was less carefully ob- 
served; and the history of that colony, from the beginning, 
shows by many indications the working of a tendency toward 
Nationalism in the relations between the churches and’ the 
civil government. 

To illustrate this, let the reader, if the volumes happen to be 
within his reach, open the published records of the two last 
mentioned colonies. Of the New Haven archives there are 
two volumes,—the first containing the “ Records of the Colony 
and Plantation of New Haven, from 1638 to 1649,” the sec- 
ond containing the ‘* Records of the Colony or Jurisdiction of 
New Haven from 1653 to the Union” in 1665. Each of these 
volumes has a very full index. Turning to the index of the 
first named volume, we look in vain for the words, “ ecclesi- 
astical,” “church,” “minister,” ‘ elder,” or any other refer- 
ence which might imply some cognizance of ecclesiastical 
questions by the civil government, with the single exception 
of the reference to that often asserted provision of the civil 
constitution in the colony, “ Church-members only to be free 
burgesses.” We look into the other volume, with a similar re- 
sult,—the one exception being in this case the reference to the 
“ecclesiastical laws.” The “ Public Records of the Colony of 
Connecticut, prior to the union with New Haven Colony,” 
have been published in a single volume with a similar fullness 
in the index. As we open this volume to see what the civil 
government of the colony on the river had to do with the 
churches there, we find that “ ecclesiastical affairs” are con- 
spicuous. The references under that title in the index are 
very numerous, and when we turn to the pages indicated, we 
find all sorts of interferences with the administration of the 
churches—interferences which sometimes seem to have had the 
very natural effect of giving additional acerbity to contentions 
which they could not pacify. We cannot but regard that fre- 
quent interference of the secular power in ecclesiastical con- 
cerns as proving that the predominant influence in that colony, 
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from the beginning, was infested with the spirit of National- 
ism in distinction from simple Congregationalism. If the ° 
Christian people in all the places within a certain jurisdiction 
are the church of that jurisdiction, then obviously the Christ- 
ian government which represents those Christian people may 
be expected to express its judgments and opinions on ecclesi- 
astical questions, and to do so (if occasion arises) in an authori- 
tative way. 

Out of that Presbyterianism or Nationalism, came the great 
controversy which began in the Hartford Church after the 
decease of its renowned Pastor, which spread with its agita- 
tion into Puritan Massachusetts, but which found no place in 
the New Haven Colony till after the union with Connecticut, 
The personal issues in which the controversy began at Hart- . 
ford have passed into oblivion; but, aside from all personal 
antipathies, there was a conflict of principles and tendencies 
which could not be adjusted, and which outlived the persons 
concerned at the beginning. What those conflicting tenden- 
cies were, appears from the sequel of the story. Probably the 
leaders in the dispute hardly knew the reach or the root of the 
questions disputed ; nor why it was that a controversy which 
at first was local and personal could not be settled, but over- 
came all endeavors at pacification, and drew into its growing 
vortex not only the neighboring churches but tke neighboring 
colonies. In all that fermentation, the leaven of Nationalism 
(then called Presbyterianism), which came over not with the 
Pilgrims but with the Puritans, was working. We may 
marvel at the questions which were sent from Connecticut to 
Boston for advice, and which were discussed and answered in 
one Council and another; for it is difficult for us at this day to 
put ourselves exactly into the theological and ecclesiastical 
position of either party. But when we see. historically what 
the system was into which the churches of New England 
lapsed after the conclusions of the Synod of 1662 had gradu- 
ally prevailed, the whole matter becomes intelligible. John 
Davenport seems to have understood the drift of the move- 
ment better than most of his contemporaries. He described 
the innovating party as “ hoping that the plantations shall be 
brought into a parish way.” When the colony which he had 
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founded, and which under his influence had steadfastly adhered 
to the original and simple Congregationalism, was merged in 
Connecticut, his complaint was, “In New Haven Colony, 
Christ’s interest is miserably lost;” and at the call of the 
First Church in Boston, which had not yet accepted the con- 
clusions of the Synod, he went to stand there against the tide 
of Presbyterian innovation, and to fight over again in his old 
age the battle which he had fought almost thirty years before 
at Amsterdam, where he had his Presbyterian colleague, Paget, 
for an adversary. But the tendency of the times was mightier 
than} he; and Massachusetts, as well as Connecticut, was 
“brought into a parish way.” In Connecticut, especially, the 
name of Congregationalism began to be repudiated. The dis- 
sensions in the Hartford Church were at last terminated by the 
legislature permitting the minority to withdraw and become a 
distinct church, expressly because of their desire to “ practice 
the Congregational way.” Significant intimations were given 
that a new system was coming in; “the Congregational 
churches of these parts” having been formerly approved only 
“for the general, of their profession and practice,” and 
being still permitted to remain “ without disturbance” in the 
expectation of “ better light.” In other words, the leading 
men of the colony, including those who constituted the govern- 
ment, and perhaps a majority of the ministers, were steadily 
tending toward an ecclesiastical establishment on the principle 
of Nationalism. The local church, as a covenanted brother- 
hood of souls renewed by the experience of God’s grace, was 
to be merged in the parish; and all persons of fair moral 
character, residing within the parochial bounds, were to be, as 
in England and Scotland, the members of the church.* 

Of course the soil was all the while becoming prepared to 
produce another variety of Nationalism, and the seed was at 
hand and abundant. Church-of-Englandism was a very natu- 
ral result of that reaction against simple and scriptural Con- 





* The ecclesiastical reaction in New England, and especially in Connecticut, 
near the close of the seventeenth century, is treated more at length in the His- 
torical Discourse on the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the General 
Association of Connecticut.” See “Contributions to the Ecclesiastical History 
of Connecticut,” pp. 14-82. 
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gregationalism and toward an ecclesiastical establishment de- 
pendent on the State, which brought in the “ half-way covenant,” 
with its sacramentarian practices, and whatever else pertains to 
the “parish way.” Already the Church of England was 
virtually the established Church in the neighboring province 
of New York, and if there was to be in Connecticut an ecclesi- 
astical establishment on the principle of Nationalism, why 
should it not be conformed to the national church of the 
mother country. Already the North American colonies were 
regarded as a field in which a great work might be done for 
the Church, and the “Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel ” was chartered for that work. It was well understood that to 
bring these colonies into an ecclesiastical conformity with Eng- 
land would greatly promote the loyalty and permanence of their 
dependence on the crown; and the royal governors of New 
York were doing whatever their power could do, to show that 
the English conquest of that province from the Dutch had 
brought in the Church of England; and that English ascend- 
ancy was the ascendancy of the English prayer-book, and the 
English hierarchy, no less than of the English language. 
Nothing was more natural than the spreading of Episcopalian- 
ism from New York into Fairfield County in Connecticut. 
The intercourse, commercial and social, between the towns on 
Long Island Sound and the growing emporium at the mouth of 
the Hudson, brought into that part of the colony an influence 
steadily adverse to the old order of things. From the moment 
that New Amsterdam became New York, the royal power, 
with the pomp and prestige attendant on a royal government, 
was nearer to Connecticut than it had ever been before. The 
almost independent self-government instituted by the founders 
of the colony, and confirmed by a charter from King Charles 
II., had become precarious. Its dissolution, and the reduction 
of the people into an immediate and entire dependence on the 
crown, were confidently expected by all malcontents, and 
eagerly helped on by those who thought that under royal gov- 
ernors, like Andros and Oornbury, the chances for them would 
be better than under the self-government of a Puritan 


people. 
Dr. Beardsley describes, in such terms as might be expected, 
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the beginning of Church-of-England worship at Stratford, to 
which place the recent emigration, consequent on the acquisition 
of New York, seems to have brought several English families, 
His account agrees with that given by Dr. Trumbull, but is 
illustrated with details and extracts from contemporaneous doc- 
uments. Trumbull says: “Some of the people at Stratford 
had been educated in the Church of England mode of worship 
and administering the ordinances; and others were not pleased 
with the rigid doctrines and discipline of the New England 
churches.” Afterwards he adds, “ The churchmen at first, in 
that town, consisted of about fifteen families, among whom 
were a few husbandmen, but much the greater number were 
tradesmen, who had been born in England, and came and set- 
tled there.” (History of Conn., Vol. I., p.477.) Dr. Beardsley 
says: “The communication between this and the mother 
country had become so frequent, that merchants and traders, 
as well as artisans and planters, were invited hither hy the 
promise of rich gains; and of these adventurers the Church of 
England hed a fair proportion of representatives in Stratford.” 
p. 17. Both historians recognize at this point the distin- 
guished agency of a certain Colonel Heathcote, in effecting the 
introduction of the Church of England into Stratford. Trum- 
bull describes him only as “a gentleman zealously engaged in 
promoting the Episcopal Church.” Dr. Beardsley calls him “a 
distinguished layman, the Hon. Cates Hearuocors, a Christian 
gentleman, loving most warmly the Church, and sustaining 
high and important responsibilities in the New York govern- 
ment.” He quotes from a letter of this distinguished layman 
and Christian gentleman a few words, which can hardly fail to 
excite in the reader some desire for a further acquaintance with 
the writer. 

To illustrate, therefore, that particular episode in our eccle- 
siastical history, the introduction of the Church of England from 
New York into Connecticut under the strategy of Colonel 
Heathcote, we give a larger account than our author found 
himself required to give of the letter from which he quotes. 
Our copy is in the “ Documentary History of New York,” Vol. 
Ill, pp. 117-128. 

The letter is addressed to the Society for the Propagation of 
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the Gospel, and is dated “ Manor of Scarsdale, Nov. 9, 1705.” 
It might be called an official letter, for the author begins by ex- 
pressing his thanks for the honor of having been elected a 
member of the Society, an honor at which he was “ wonder- 
fully surprised.” It is a methodical and business-like reply to 
certain official inquiries : 

“If I mistake not, the several heads you desire satisfaction of, in both your 
letters now before me, are—First, an exact and impartial account of all your 
ministers; secondly, what fruit may be expected from Mr. Moore’s mission: 
thirdly, what my thoughts are of sending Mr. Dellius into those parts again; 
fourthly, my opinion of the Society’s having appointed that good man, Mr. Elias 
Neau, as catechist,” &c. 

On the first of these points, the Colonel reports very favora- 
bly. The Society was at that time only four years old, and its 
missionaries were as yet few—five or six in the province of 
New York ; the rector of Trinity Church in the city of New 
York not being one of them. Col. Heathcote says: 

“I must do all the gentlemen which you have sent to this province that justice 
to declare that a better clergy were never in any place, there being not one among 
them that has the least stain or blemish as to his life and conversation, and though 
Iam not an eye-witness to the actions of any save those in this county, [ West- 
chester,] yet I omit no opportunity of enquiring into their behavior, both of the 
friends and enemies of the Church, and they all agree as to the character of the 
gentlemen, and that they use their best endeavors to gain over the people. And 


as to their diligence in the faithful discharge of their trust, the Society, I hope, 
will in their instructions have laid down such rules as they won't fail coming at 


it without being imposed on.” 

Having mentioned two missionaries on Long Island, and an- 
other on Staten Island, he repeats the caution that whatever 
information he gives concerning them, and any others out of 
Westchester County, is only at second-hand, “ which is often 
very uncertain.” ‘Some gentlemen,” he says, “may, many 
times, and very deservingly, have a fair and good character by 
the generality of their neighbors, and yet at the same time, by 
one misfortune or another, not perform much of the service of 
the Church. Of this he gives an instance in the missionary at 
Westchester. Mr. Bartow, whom he certifies to be a “ very 
good and sober man,” and “extremely well liked and spoken of 
by his parishioners in general ;” but who, though he had been 
three years in that parish, had not, with all that good reputa- 
tion, been successful in making proselytes. “ Not many in that 
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parish,” says the Colonel, “are added to the communion, nor 
baptized, and few catechised.” 

He digresses to tell of a project which he had favored for 
dividing the county, which seems to have been at that time one 
parish, into three parishes, and for assessing, in the place of 
£50 on the whole county for the support of one minister, £70 
on each of the three parishes for the support of three ministers. 
The scheme had been defeated for the time, apparently by a 
vigorous opposition from the people of Westchester, among 
whom Mr. Bartow’s three years of missionary labor had pro- 
duced so little fruit; but the proprietor of Scarsdale Manor 
proceeds to show that, “ had they permitted that projection to 
have taken place, it would have been a great ease to the 
Society.” First, the additional £20 which Mr. Bartow would 
get from the taxes might be deducted from his stipend as mis- 
sionary, and be so much clear gain to the Society’s treasury. 
Secondly, a comfortable provision would be made for Mr. Bon- 
det, a French Protestant minister, who was “in orders from the 
Bishop of London,” and by whose help the Huguenots of New 
Rochelle might be brought over to the Church of England. 
Thirdly, the Independent minister at East Chester, Mr. Mor- 
gan, would have become an Episcopalian, (for he had promised 
to do so), and then there would have been no “hopes of any 

+ dissenting minister getting footing in his place. ’ 

To illustrate the equity of his “suggestion,” for quartering 
three Episcopalian ministers on the county of Westchester, 
the Colonel, with great simplicity, states the fact that in a 
district which, (if we understand him), was to be one of his 
three parishes, and in which the taxable property was less than 
half as much as in the town of West Chester, the people had 
actually paid voluntarily to ministers of their own choice more 
than the £70 which he proposed to assess upon them, for the 
support of a Church-of-England missionary. “There is no 
parish in the government,” quoth he, “ but what is able to pay 
twice as much as they do. For Rye parish, which is not by 
one-half so large as the least parish established by law in the 
government here, since my living here maintained two dissent- 
ing ministers, viz, one at Rye and Mamaroneck, and one at 
Bedford, and gave the former £50 and the latter £40 a year, 
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which I think makes it out very plain what I have offered on 
that head.” He admits, however, that something will depend 
on the expected missionaries—they must “take pains and bring 
the people into a good opinion of the Church.” 

In this connection, he mentions a rumor “ that the Queen 
[Anne] would be at the charge of maintaining a suffragan 
bishop in these parts.” If that were done, he doubts not that 
“many who had their education in Boston College would con- 
form, and would be content with the benetices as settled by As- 
sembly, without being very burthensome to the Society.” 

After commending very highly Mr. Muirson, “ whom my 
Lord of London has sent to this parish,” and declining to make 
any distinct report concerning the missionary in New Jersey, 
he says: 

“ My principles and natural temper lead me to do the Church all the service I 
can everywhere, but I dare not promise for more than this county at present, and 
my best endeavors in the westernmost towns of the Connecticut colony when the 
Church is well rooted here. And it has always been my opinion, and it is so 
still, that there is no part of this province, or even America, that would be of 
greater use or service to have the Church thoroughly settled in, for it is not only 
large in extent, and the land very good, and near the city, (so consequently will be 
in time a great settlement), but, bordering on Connecticut, there is no part of the 
continent from whence the Church can have so fair an opportunity to make im- 
pressions upon the Dissenters in that government, who are settled by their laws 
from Rye parish to Boston colony, which is about thirty-five leagues, in which 
there are abundance of people and places. As for Boston colony, I was never in | 
it, so can say little to it. But for Connecticut, I am and have been pretty conver- 
sant, and always was much in their good graces asany man. And now as | am 
upon that subject, I will give you the best account I can of that colony. 

“Tt contains in length about one hundred and forty miles, and has in it about 
forty towns, in each of which there is a Presbyterian or Independent minister 
settled by their law, to whom all the people are obliged to pay, notwithstanding 
many times they are not ordained, of which I have known several examples. The 
number of people are, I believe, about 2,400 [24,000] souls. They have abund- 
ance of odd kind of laws to prevent any dissenting from their Church, and en- 
deavor to keep the people in as mnch blindness and unacquaintedness with any 
other religion as possible—but in a more particular manner the Church, looking 
upon her the most dangerous enemy they have to grapple withal. And abund- 
ance of pains is taken to make the ignorant think as bad as possible of her. And 
I really believe that more than half of the people in that government think our 
Church to be little better than the Papist. And they fail not to improve every 
little thing against us. But I bless God for it,-the Society have robbed them of 
their best argument, which was the ill lives of our clergy that came unto these 
parts. And the truth is, I have not seen many good men but of the Society's 
sending. 
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“ And no sooner was that honorable body settled, and those prudent measure, 
taken for the carrying on of that great work, but the people of Connecticut 
doubting of maintaining their ground without some further support, they with 
great industry went through their colony for subscriptions to build a college at a 
place called Seabrook. And the ministers, who are absolute in their respective 
parishes as the Pope of Rome, argued, prayed, and preached of the necessity of 
it; and the passive obedience people, who dare not do otherwise than obey, gave 
even beyond their ability. A thing which they call a College was prepared ac- 
cordingly, wherein, as I am informed, a commencement was made about three or 
four months ago. But notwithstanding their new college here, and old one in Bos- 
ton, and that every town in that colony has one and some two ministers, and [I] 
have not only heard them say, but seen it in their prints, that there was no place 
in the world where the Gospel shone so brightly, nor that the people lived so 
religiously and well as they, yet I dare aver that there is not much greater neces- 
sity of having the Christian religion in its true light preached anywhere than 
among them; many, if not the greater number among them, being little better 
than in a state of heathenism, having never been baptized nor admitted to the 
communion.” 


Having illustrated the terribly unchristened condition of 
Connecticut, by some statistics from the two towns of Rye 
and Bedford, which had formerly belonged to that colony, 
though they were now beginning to share the benefits of the 
New York government with its English Church establishment, 


he comes to the question of “the best and most probable way 
of doing good among” a people so heathenish. In his view, 
the introduction of the Church of England into the benighted 
region east of Byram river, “is the most difficult task the 
Society have to wade through.” His plan of invasion is best 
given in his own words: 


“TI believe for the first step, the most proper way would be that one of the 
ministers in this county were directed by my Lord of London to inform himself 
where there are any in that government that profess themselves to be of the 
Church, and to know if they or any of their neighbors have any children to bap- 
tize, or desire to partake of the sacrament,and that he will come to the towns 
where they live, and after having given them a sermon, will perform those holy 
rites, There need, I think, be no more done in this matter at present. But the 
Society may, if they please, leave to rest the me, and I won't only give him the 
best advice and directions I can therein, but will, God willing, wait upon him in 
his progress, and persuade some useful friends along with me. And when this 
essay has been made, I shall be much better able to guess at the state of that gov- 
ernment, and what is fitting to be done next. Now the person that I would advise 
them to pitch upon, by all mieans, for this expedition, is Mr. Muirson, he being not 
only posted next to those parts, and so will look less like design, but he has a very. 
happy way of delivery, and makes little use of his notes in preaching, which is 
extremely taking among those people ; and for argument, few of his years exceed 
him.” 
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Notwithstanding so long a digression into Connecticut, the 
voluminous letter does not close without touching upon the 
other topics announced at the beginning. ‘ Mr. Moor’s mis- 
sion” was a mission to the Indians—very proper, one might 
think, to be undertaken by an institution founded and chartered 
professedly “for the Propagation of the Gospel.” But Colonel 
Heathcote says ; “ As for my opinion in that matter, I think it is 
too heavy for the Society to meddle with at present, and would 
properly lie as a burthen upon the crown to be defrayed out of 
the revenue here.” Their being “brought over to our holy 
faith” would secure them in their fidelity to the government, 
and therefore the cost of converting them ought to be defrayed 
by the government. He adds that the Society will “ find em- 
ployment enough for their money in sending of missionaries 
amongst those who call themselves Christians on the coast of 
America.” “As for Mr. Dellius,” who seems to have been 
sent, on some occasion, among the Indians, his case is briefly 
disposed of. “ Mr. Neau,” who had been appointed catechist 
to the Indians and negroes in New York, is commended ; and 


with three pages more of miscellaneous matters, the letter 


comes to an end. 

Probably the reader feels himself, by this time, pretty well 
acquainted with Colonel Heathcote. It would be wrong to 
suppose that his professed affection for the Church of England 
was not real, or that he did not feel all that contempt for Chris- 
tianity separate from Episcopalianism which breathes through 
this voluminous document. Much more would it be wrong to 
suppose without evidence that the writer was not a man of in- 
tegrity, veracity, and a reasonably good character in other 
points of morality. We assume—and doubtless all candid 
readers not informed from other sources will assume—that he 
was in his way a devout man; that in the manor-house of 
Scarsdale Manor, there were religious observances, such as the 
saying of grace at table, and the reading of prayers ; that Sun- 
day was kept there, not indeed with a sabbatical strictness after 
the Puritan fashion, but with a cheerfu) abstinence from week- 
day labor, with the catechising of servants and children, with 
the reading of perhaps a chapter out of The Whole Duty of 
Man, and with the best dinner of the week; that among the 
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tenants and laborers, on the Colonel’s domain, gross vices were 
discouraged by his influence and his example; that profane 
language, if uttered in his presence, was rebuked; that the 
poor of the neighborhood were kindly cared for, especially if 
they were not guilty of joining in worship not in conformity 
with the Established Church ; that young people of the lower 
order were instructed in their duty to their superiors, inferiors, 
and equals, but chiefly totheir superiors; and that Col. Heath- 
cote, take him all in all, was quite a model specimen of the 
English country gentleman in the reign of Anne—a Sir Roger 
de Coverley enlarged and dignified by military experience, and 
by participation in the government of a province. Assuming 
all this, the religious character of that distinguished layman 
and Christian gentleman is an interesting study. Itis of a type 
that was common amid the general laxity of faith and morals 
throughout England in those times, and that is by no means 
extinct on either side of the Atlantic in these days. We may 
pause to look at it. 

The religious character manifested, unaffectedly and uncon- 
sciously, in the letter from which we have given large extracts, 
is not simply, nor is it directly, the faith of Caleb Heathcote 
in the Divine person of Jesus Christ the Saviour of sinners 
and the manifestation of God to men; but faith, devout and 
unreserved, in the Church of England personified as of the 
feminine gender, faith in her authority, her ministry, her sacra- 
ments; full faith that if his soul is in her keeping, it cannot 
be lost. Weare not saying that he did not at all believe in 
God the Father Almighty and in Jesus Christ, but only that 
his faith rested first and absolutely on that concrete institution, 
the Church of England, as by law established. He may have 
believed in Christ, and in all the articles of the Apostles’ 
creed, for the reason that his faith in the Church being an im- 
plicit faith in whatever the Church believed in, must needs 
be an explicit faith in whatever he understood of her doctrines, 
and we are not denying that such faith, imperfect and blear- 
eyed as it is, may have been sufficient for the saving of his 
soul. What we are insisting on is the fact that there was then, 
and is still extant, a type of religious character which is dis- 
tinguished by believing primarily in a certain visible Church, 
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and secondarily in Christ, because that Church believes in him, 
Such a faith may make a devout Churchman; but at the best 
it makes only a narrow Christian, who has never learned the 
meaning of that precept, “‘ Beware of the concision.” To our 
thonght, Col. Heathcote’s letter illustrates, fairly and favor- 
ably, that type of religious character. 

Religion of that type is intensely sectarian in its genius— 
though of course there are many other kinds of sectarianism. 
Beginning with a devout faith not in God the Father, nor in 
Christ the Son of God, nor in the Holy Spirit, nor in any car- 
dinal point of spiritual Christianity, but in a certain organiza- 
tion considered to be feminine and maternal, and represented 
by her functionaries dnd her ritual—or, if you please, by her 
judicatories and her standards—it cannot climb high enough 
to luok over the barriers which the organization has built 
around itself, or to acknowledge ingenuously, and with no 
disheartening consciousness of inconsistency, the existence of a 
living Christianity outside of those walls. Evidently this was 
the type of religion at Scarsdale Manor. In the eyes of Col. 
Heathcote, those who worshiped God in Christ otherwise than 
according to the ritual of the Church of England, however 
well provided with ministers of their own choice, and however 
established by law in a region which they had planted for that 
very purpose, were on a level with the wild heathen in respect 
to spiritual need, and required hardly less than Mohawks and 
Oneidas the charitable interposition of a Society instituted 
for the purpose of “ propagating the Gospel.” The same type 
of religion in our day, whatever its denomination may be, is 
associated with the same proselyting spirit. How can it be 
otherwise? If “our Church” is the way of salvation,, then 
every dissenter, though he be ever so devout in his way, and 
ever so confident in Christ, must needs be “ brought over to 
the Church” in order to be saved. Is not that just the spirit 
in which Col. Heathcote proposes to invade Connecticut! 
Has he any thought of making converts to Christ, or does he 
think only of making proselytes to the Church ? 

At the same time, we shall hardly be just to Col. Heathcote 
if we do not observe the connection between his religion and 
his politics or statesmanship. The Church of England, in the 
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conquered provinces of New York, was part of the new 
political system which came in with the conquest. Just in 
proportion to the success of “the Honorable Society’s” mis- 
sionaries, not simply in propagating the gospel, but rather in 
“gaining over the people,” the military conquest would be 
confirmed and completed by a moral conquest; and the de- 
pendence of the province on its new mother country would be 
more willing and less precarious. Such being, partly at least, 
the stimulus of the Colonel’s zeal for the Church of England 
in his own province, it was natural for him to feel that, in 
reference to the same ends, the same work was equally im- 
portant in the neighboring colony. How could that colony be 
truly English without the English ecclesiastical establishment ? 
As he looked toward the east, and thought of that Puritan 
commonwealth stretching a hundred and forty miles along the 
coast, with “about forty towns in each of which there was a 
Presbyterian or Independent minister settled by law”—a 
region with “ abundance of people and places,” but disowning 
the ecclesiastical establishment of England and the jurisdiction 
of my lord of London--the sight was as offensive to his 
loyal English sensibilities, as the sight of Mordecai sitting in 
the king’s gate was to the pride of Haman. An English 
colony without the acknowledged ascendency of the English 
Church, without the surplice and the ceremonies, without the 
sign of the cross in baptism, and without the prayer-book, but 
full of psalm-singing and unwritten prayer, and thoronghly 
supplied with Calvinistic preachers—why the thing was not to 
be endured! It was as a political institution and for political 
ends, that the Church of England was to be carried into Con- 
necticut. We may say this without imputing to Col. Heath- 
cote and his coadjutors anything like hypocrisy. Assuming 
that he was a religious man in his way—as religious as Laud, 
or, to take a more modern instance, as religious as Bishop 
Staley of Honolulu—we must not forget that certain political 
principles were part of his religion, the religion with which he 
endeavored to satisfy the craving of his spiritual nature being 
essentially related to the state and royal government of En- 
gland. His religion being faith in the Church of England, the 
Jirst object of his faith was not a personal God and Saviour, 
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but a certain ecclesiastico-political institution personified, 
Unable to recognize any thing better than cant and fanaticism 
in what pretended to be Christianity without conforming to 
the Church of England, he was equally unable to recognize 
any true loyalty which did not worship at her altars. It was 
not merely as a religious man, zealous for the propagation of 
the gospel in its purity,—it was also as a loyal man, zealous 
for Queen Anne’s headship over the Church, and as an English- 
man zealous for the ascendency of the mother country over 
the colonies, and for a complete conformity in the colonies to 
all English institutions except English liberty—that he planned 
the invasion of Connecticut by missionaries of “the Honorable 
Society.” 

We find an illustration of this Christian gentleman’s politi- 
cal views and aims, and of his way of thinking about the rela- 
tion between England and her colonies, in a letter of his to 
the Board of Trade under the date of August 3d, 1708. Re 
ferring to certain proposals. which he had made to their Lord- 
ships in preceding letters, he says : 

“ What in the first place I aimed at by my proposals was, to have diverted the 
Americans from going on with their linen and woolen manufactories, [manufac 
tures], and to have turned their thoughts on such things as might be useful and 
beneficial to Great Britain. They are already so far advanced in their manu- 
factories, [manufactures], that three-fourths of the linen and woolen they use is 
made amongst ‘em, especially the coarser sort, and if some speedy and effectual 
ways are not found to put a stop to it, they will carry it on a great deal farther, 
and perhaps, in time, very much to the prejudice of our manufactories [mano- 
factures] at home. I have been discoursed with by eome to assist them in setting 
up a manufactory [manufacture] of fine stuffs, but I have for the present put it 
by, and will, for my own part, never be concerned in that nor anything of that 
nature, but use all the little interest and skill I have to prevent it.” Doc. History 
of New York, 1,712. 

A letter of a somewhat earlier date, from Lord Cornbury, 
Governor of New York, to the same Board, touches on the 
same subject, and helps us to understand what were the prin- 
ciples and aims of the Councillor as well as of the Governor. 
His Lordship thinks that with proper encouragement the 
people of his province might supply England largely with 
naval stores ; and his argument is, 


“The want of wherewithal to make returns for England sets men’s wits at 
work, and that has put them upon a trade which I am sure will hurt England in 
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a little time, for I am well informed that upon Long Island and Connecticut they 
are setting up a woolen manufacture, and I, myself, have seen serge made upon 
Long Island that any man may wear. Now, if they begin to make serge, they 
will in time make coarse cloth, and then fine; we have as good fuller’s earth and 
tobacco pipe clay in this province as any in the world. How far this will be for 
the service of England, I submit to better judgments, but, however, I hope I may 
be pardoned if I declare my opinion to be that all these colonies, which are but 
twigs belonging to the main tree (England) ought to be kept entirely dependent 
upon and subservient to England, and that can never be if they are suffered to go 
on in the notions they have, that as they are Englishmen, so they may set up the 
same manufactures here as people may do in England, for the consequence will be 
that if once they can see they can clothe themselves, not only comfortably but 
handsomely too, without the help of England, they, who are already not very 
fond of submitting to government, would soon think of putting in execution de- 
signs they had long harbored in their breasts. This will not seem strange when 
you consider what sort of people this country is inhabited by.” Doc. History of 
New York, 1., 711, 712. 

We find ourselves beginning to plough, a little deeper than 
Dr. Beardsley was required to go, into the subsoil, among the 
roots of Col. Heathcote’s zealous propagandism, The reasons 
why the introduction of the Church of England into Connec- 
ticut seemed so important, were partly religious and partly 
political, or rather—if we may use a compound word to de- 
scribe a compound thing—they were politico-religious, A 
great question between old England and New England, be- 
tween the ideas and interests which controlled the govern- 
ment at Westminster—and the ideas and interests that had 
been planted on this side of the Atlantic, was looming up in 
the distance. For what end did these colonies exist? What 
was their legitimate relation, not to their mother country 
merely, (for the kingdom of England, whence their fathers 
came, was now, by the Act of Union, merged with Scotland in 
& new monarchy), but to the greater and more imperious 
nationality of Great Britain? The men who settled New 
England had come hither, not at all with the idea that the 
political communities which they were founding, and the 
broad lands which they were redeeming from the wilderness 
and annexing to the domain of civilization, were to exist for 
no other purpose than that of supplying naval stores to Great 
Britain, and raw materials for the English manufacturers, but 
rather with the inspiring idea that here they were to find a 
home for themselves and their posterity, and @ new realm for 
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the dominion of Christ. Their expectation was that the price 
which they were to pay in the form of privations and hard- 
ships, would be repaid abundantly to their descendants in the 
form of religious and social advantages as well as of augmented 
wealth. They intended that their children should have better 
churches, a better ministration of the gospel, a better social 
order, better laws, a more general diffusion of knowledge, 
better restraints, and a better liberty, than they were likely to 
have in England. Instead of expecting that the relation be- 
tween the country from which they came out and the colonies 
which they were founding, would be simply the relation of 
ownership and dominion on one side, and of absolute depend- 
enee and subserviency on the other, they regarded this as their 
country from the moment when their feet first pressed its soil. 
Without renouncing their nationality, they intended to leave 
behind them all the municipal regulations of England, all that 
was the distinctive lew loci, but most of all the ecclesiastical 
establishment and ecclesiastical laws, and to bring with them 
nothing of their native country but its language, its Bible, and 
its characteristic spirit of order and liberty. Assuming that 
the local law of England had no more authority over the 
king’s subjects beyond the Atlantic, than it had over the 
same king’s subjects beyond the Tweed, they regarded them- 
selves as Englishmen out of England, governed by the law of 
the land to which they went, and which was to be, thenceforth, 
as really their country as Scotland was the country of Scotch- 
men. As the Magna Charta, with all the conglomerate of 
concessions, privileges, and traditions, since the Norman con- 
quest, was supposed to be the protection of Englishmen in 
England against the otherwise absolute power of the king, 80 
they assumed that their own royal charters (where they had 
them), together with the concessions which they might gain in 
their distance and poverty, and the usages and traditions 
which they might establish, would be, in their own new 
country, their protection against the natural rapacity of kings 
and courtiers. All this was diametri¢ally opposite to the no- 
tions prevalent at Westminster. Even the wisest of British 
statesmen at that period had hardly formed any higher cun- 
ception of a colony or other outlying portion of the empire, 
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than as a means of increasing the wealth and commercial 

tness of the imperial island. The English revolution of 
1688, and the subsequent union with Scotland, had established 
in Great Britain the ascendency of those classes and interests 
which were represented in Parliament, and the question how 
the colonies should be governed, and tor what ends they exist- 
ed, became a question between the colonies on the one hand, 
and the ruling classes in the mother country on the other 
hand. When the province of New York was wrested from 
the Dutch republic, the change of government created of 
course an English party made up of placemen, traders, and 
their dependents, whose interests for the time were identified 
with the interests of their mother country and were distinct 
from the interests of the Dutchmen along the Hudson river 
and of the New England settlements on Long Island. Of 
course, too, the Church of England was’ the characteristic in- 
stitution of the English party, and with all diligence the royal 
governors and their helpers were getting up an imitation of 
the Irish establishment—an established church ministering to 
the religious wants of a small minority, but supported by 
taxes on the whole people. If an English party was a good 
thing in New York, why would not an English party be 
an equally good thing in Connecticut and the other New 
England colonies? And if the Church of England was efficient 
to promote the growth of the English party in New York, 
why would it not be equally efficient to aid the formation and 
progress of an English party among the New Englanders? 
Nothing could be more natural than such reasoning on the 
part of my lord Cornbury and Col. Heathcote. 

The plan for an invasion of Connecticut in the name of the 
Church of England, was drawn out for the consideration of 
“the Honorable Society ” in November, 1705. It was carried 
into effect seven or eight months afterwards. Dr. Beardsley 
describes the process of invasion. Mr. Muirson, of whom Col. 
Heathcote had made mention as the best man for the attempt, 
had his station at Rye, a township originally belonging to Con- 
necticut, but wrested from it with the New England towns 
on Long Island in 1683. He was supported there partly by a 
tax levied on all the inhabitants, and partly by his stipend from 
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the Society for propagating the Gospel. Rye, as Dr. Beardsley 
says, “ was a good point from which to act upon this colony.” 

“Some of the Connecticut people living near attended the services of Mr, 
Muirson, and thus he becam. acquainted with their feelings and inclinations. In 
the summer of 1706, after the drooping prospects of his own parish, by the Di- 
vine blessing had revived, he and Colonel Heathcote set out upon a journey to 
explore the shore towns from Greenwich to Stratford. They rode into the latter 
village—the Oolonel ‘ fully armed,’—and finding a suitable place for worship, Mr. 
Muirson, thongh threatened ‘with prison and hard usage,’ preached to a very 
numerous congregation, and baptized about twenty-four, mostly grown people, 
Upon a repetition of the visit a few months later, their entrance was disputed, 
and their object opposed.” p. 20. : 

Dr. Trumbull tells the same story in substantially the same 
way. He omits, indeed, the picturesque incident of Colonel 
Heathcote, attended by the adventurous missionary, riding into 
Stratford “fully atmed ”—an incident which reminds us of 
the knight Hudibras with his squire Ralpho, when “ forth he 
rode a coloneling,” or of Abijah White in McFingal, when that 
doughty representative of the Marshfield tories, on his way to 
Boston, “ bimself in dread array involved,” and, 

“In awful pomp descending down, 
Bore terror on the factious town,”— 
but the more important fact, that the expedition to Stratford was 
by no means welcome is not concealed by the venerable histo- 
rian. He says, “ the ministers and people, in that and the ad- 
jacent towns it seems, were alarmed at his [Mr. Muirson’s] com- 
ing, and took pains to prevent their neighbors and families from 
hearing him. However, the novelty of the affair, and the cir- 
cumstances, brought together a considerable assembly and Mr. 
Muirson baptized five and twenty persons, principally adults.” 
“In April, 1707, he made another visit to Stratford. Colonel 
Heathcote was pleased to honor him with his company, as he 
had done before,”—whether in complete armor we are not in- 
formed, ‘“ He preached at this time at Fairfield as well as 
Strattord, and in both towns baptized a number of children 
and adult persons. Both magistrates and ministers opposed the 
introduction of Episcopacy and advised the people not to at 
tend the preaching of the Church missionaries, but the oppost 
tion only increased the zeal of the Church people.” If that 
opposition could have been provoked into some acts of violence 
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legal or illegal, the political enemies of New England might 
have found in such violence the occasion so much desired for 
making the Church of England, by the authority of king and 
parliament, and by military force if needed, the established 
church in Connecticut, as it had been made already in New 
York. That there was no violent opposition to the intrusion, 
no disorderly outbreak to suppress an enterprise which Dr. 
Beardsley assures us was exceedingly offensive to the people 
generally, no attempt to enforce the laws against the intruders, 
may be regarded as proving that the counsels which prevailed 
with the magistrates and with the people were wisely mod- 
erate. 

Thus it came to pass, seventy years after the beginning of the 
colony, that the Church of England, which had found a lodg- 
ment in Massachusetts as an inseparable attendant of a gov- 
ernor appointed by the crown, entered Connecticut in the 
person of a tory colonel, escorting, “fully armed,” a missionary 
ofthe S. P.G. We learn from Dr. Beardsley, that a Church- 
of-England parish, with wardens and vestrymen, was organ- 
ized in Stratford at the second visit of Heathcote and Muirson 
—a circumstance which Dr. Trumbull seems not to have known, 
for his information evidently confounded the organization of 
the parish with the building of the church edifice commenced 
in 1723. Another item which we learn from Dr. Beardsley, 
bat which Trumbull had not heard of, is that the first Church- 
of-England missionary, stationed at Stratford, was not the Rev. 
George Pigot in 1722, but a Rev. Francis Phillips in 1712. 
Phillips was a man whose tastes and manners (and perhaps 
his morals also) were entirely out of place in Stratford. After 
about six months, having in the meanwhile spent much of his 
time in New York, he abandoned his flock, leaving them, says 
Dr. Beardsley, “in a condition worse than he found them—‘a 
scorn and reproach to their enemies,’ ” 

The Episcopal Church, then, was planted in Connecticut as 
an exotic brought in from the neighboring province of New 
York. But the exotic had hardly taken root, when there be- 
gan to be an indigenous Episcopalianism in Connecticut—the 
product of causes which had operated in the foregoing ecclesi- 
astical history of the colony. Just then the leading influences, 

VOL, Xxv. 21 
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among the clergy and in the commonwealth, were working 
to substitute a more substantial and effective ecclesiastical sys- 
tem in place of that Congregationalism which came over with 
Thomas Hooker and John Davenport. When George Keith, 
who had once traveled through New England as a Quaker 
preacher, came in his new character as an ordained priest of the 
English establishment, he and his associate Talbot,a naval 
chaplain, were graciously received at New London by the pastor, 
Gurdon Saltonstall, (Dr. Beardsley tells the story, pp. 18, 19), 
preached in his pulpit, and were assured by him of “ his good 
affection to the Church of England.” Six years afterwards, the 
same Gurdon Saltonstall was the governor under whose admin- 
istration and influence the attempt was made to impose a new 
“ ecclesiastical constitution ” on the colony. The attempt was 
not highly successful, especially in the first few years, for the 
churches, notwithstanding the reaction toward Nationalism, re- 
tained their Congregational traditions, and were jealous for 
their self-government. Although the ambiguous Saybrook Plat- 
form had been accepted by the legislature and declared to be 
the constitution of the churches established by the colonial 
laws, many of the churches were protesting against it, and 
nobody could tell as yet what would become of it, or what 
would be the practical interpretation of it.* 

Surely we need not wonder that while such a revolution or 
attempted revolution was in progress, there were some among 
the younger clergy of the colony who entertained a bolder 
plan than that which the leading men around them were so 
cautiously attempting. If the simple Congregationalism of 
the New England churches had failed, as the colonial legisla- 
ture had been suggesting for more than half a century—if a 
new ecclesiastical constitution was requisite—especially if the 
compromising and uncertain scheme contrived by the Saybrook 
synod was in danger of breaking down at the outset—why 
might not a bolder attempt be more successful? Might not a 
bold stroke for uniformity between the ecclesiastical establish- 
ment in Connecticut and the ecclesiastical establishment in 
England be the right policy? Such thoughts would very nat- 





* Contributions to Keel. Hist. of Oonn., pp. 88-61. 
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urally reopen the whole question between Puritanism and the 
Church of England, and might produce something like a pre- 
disposition to be convinced by arguments which learned and 
earnest men in other times had carefully weighed and found 
wanting. 

Timothy Cutler became pastor of the Stratford Church in 
1709—just when the place was honored with occasional visits 
from Col. Heathcote and others from New York, and once at 
least by a visit from no less a personage than the governor of 
that royal province. One of Heathcote’s letters, quoted by 
our author, speaks of “a very ingenious gentleman at Stratford, 
one Mr. Reed, the minister of that place, who is very inclina- 
ble to come over to the Church.” The “ingenious gentleman” 
thus described was not properly “the minister of the place,” 
for, between the death of Isaac Chauncey in 1703 and the or- 
dination of Cutler in 1709, the Church of Stratford had no 
pastor. He was, doubtless, employed temporarily to preach in 
the vacant congregation, and if we have heard the traditions 
of Stratford aright, there was a division among the people in 
regard to him, but the party in his favor was not strong enough 
to place him in the pastoral office.* 

Col. Heathcote, however, understood him to be the minis- 
ter of that place, and negotiated with him to bring him “ over 
to the Church.” Dr. Beardsley says of him that he “ ex- 
pressed a willingness to receive Holy Orders, if provision in 
the meantime could be made for himself and his family.” As 
Col. Heathcote put the case to the S. P. G., “If any proposal 
could be made to encourage his coming over for ordination, his 
family, which is pretty large, must be taken care of in his ab- 
sence.” Heathcote, as we have seen, was a shrewd manager 
and a zealous one. He knew what men to employ and how to 
influence them. Did it never occur to him, in his visits to Strat- 
ford after 1709, that the young minister of the place was also 





* The story runs that Mr. Walker, who for a time was one of the ministers in 
Stratford, sharing with Mr. Chauncey in the use of the meeting house and the par- 
sonage lands, preached, once, from the text, ‘‘ A reed shaken with the wind.” 
Whereupon Mr. Reed took occasion to preach from the text, “ Your advereary, 
the devil, as a roaring lion walketh about, seeking whom he may devour,”—and 
toraise from it the doctrine that ‘‘ the devil is a great walker.” 
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an “ingenious man ” who might be “ inclinable to come over to 
the Church,” and that he was better “ worth the gaining” and 
more “ capable to serve the Church,” than the Mr. Reed who 
would have become an Episcopalian for a sufficient considera- 
tion, but did not. Did he never in that intercourse suggest to 
Mr. Cutler how great an achievement it would be to bring over 
Connecticut into conformity with the ecclesiastical establish- 
ment of Old England, and how easily the thing might be done 
if a few leading men would dare to undertake it? Did it never 
occur to the young pastor, in his occasional intercourse with 
distinguished and courtly visitors from New York, that the old 
question about prescribed forms of prayer, sacerdotal vestments, 
and prelatical government in the Church, might be worthy of 
reconsideration, and that great benefits might accrue to all 
parties concerned, if upon due consideration it should conclusive- 
ly appear that Old England was in the right and New England 
in the wrong? We know not what progress Mr. Cutler's 
mind made while he was at Stratiord, nor which way his 
thoughts were tending; though the information comes from a 
very creditable source that he said afterwards, “I was never in 
judgment heartily with the Dissenters, but bore it patiently 
until a favorable opportunity offered.” * 

In 1719, Cutler was chosen rector of the Collegiate School 
which was then just beginning to be called Yale College. Very 
soon after his removal to New Haven, he must have entered 
on those consultations (quite effectively described by Dr. 
Beardsley) which, at the end of three years, resulted in his 
going over, with Samuel Johnson of West Haven, James 
Wetmore of North Haven, and Daniel Brown a tutor in the 
Collegiate School, from the church order of New England to 
that of Old England. Three other pastors, Whittelsey of 
Wallingford, Hart of East Guilford (now Madison), and 
Elliot of Killingworth (now Clinton), shared in those consul- 
tations, and joined with the four first named in the manifesto 
which they subscribed and submitted to the trustees of the Col- 
legiate School at commencement in 1722. Of these seven the 
oldest after Cutler, was Hart, forty years old, a graduate in 





* Quincy’s History of Harvard College, Vol. L., p. 865. 
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1703, and a pastor of fifteen years standing. The next was 
Elliot, thirty seven years old, a graduate in 1706, who had 
been a pastor thirteen years. Whittelsey was one year younger, 
though his graduation was in 1705, and had been a pastor ten 
years. The other three, Wetmore, Johnson, and Brown, were 
classmates, and graduated in1714. Wetmore had been pastor 
four years at North Haven; Johnson after three years in the 
tutorship had been two years in the pastoral office at West 
Haven ; Brown had been tutor two years ; and he and the ree- 
tor were just then the entire faculty of the college. 

It was a serious question whether the rector and tutor of the 
college, with five of the few pastors (not more than forty) in 
the colony, could effect (if we may use an expressive word 
which has not yet become classical) a “stampede,” and bring 
over the ministers and congregations of Connecticut into con- 
formity with the Church of England. When we recollect how 
many political reasons Connecticut had for desiring to be on 
friendly terms with the ruling powers in the mother country ; 
how much of a reaction there had been against the pure Con- 
gregationalism of Davenport and Hooker, and how imperfect 
and unsatisfactory as yet was the working of the new “ Eccle- 
siastical Constitution” contrived in Saybrook in 1708; we 
cannot but think that the enterprise must have seemed quite 
hopeful. The consultations in the College library were begin- 
ning to be known abroad. Communications from the conclave 
at New Haven had been made to the Church of England mis- 
sionary at Stratford. He had broached the matter to some of 
his parishioners, and had accepted Rector Cutler’s invitation 
to be present at the next commencement. He wrote officially 
to his employers in England that Cutler, and the five pastors 
who were in the movement, had held a “conference with” 
him, and, said he, they “are determined to declare themselves 
professors of the Church of England, as soon as they shall un- 
derstand they will be supported at home.” 

The commencement to which the Stratford missionary had 
been invited came, and the rumors that had gone abroad, con 
cerning a movement toward the Church of England, had 
pointed probably to that anniversary as a time when some de- 
velopments might be looked for. Accordingly the whole 
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affair came out at commencement. Dr. Beardsley tells us that 
“the-Trustees, alarmed and grieved at the intelligence which 
reached them, requested an interview with these gentlemen 
[the seven above mentioned] in the library, and there, the day 
after the commencement, they were all asked, from the 
youngest to the eldest, to state their views on the matters 
which troubled their consciences.” The conference must have 
been entirely voluntary and fraternal, for of the seven who were 
invited to make a statement of their views, only two, the rec- 
tor and the tutor, were in any sense responsible to the corpo- 
ration.* It seems to us that, all things considered, the affair 
was managed with more than ordinary wisdom and modera- 
tion. The paper which, after free conversation, was drawn up 
and subscribed by the rector and his six friends, at the request 
of the trustees, was courteous in form and modest in expres- 
sion. Addressing the communication “to the Rev. Mr. An- 
drew, and Mr. Woodbridge, and others, our Reverend Fathers 
and Brethren,” they said, “Some of us doubt the validity, and 
the rest are more fully persuaded of the invalidity of the Pres- 
byterian ordination, in opposition to the Episcopal, and we 
should be heartily thankful to God and man, if we may receive 
from them satisfaction herein, and shall be willing to embrace 
your good counsels and instructions in relation to this import- 
ant affair, as far as God shall direct and dispose us to it.” 
Dr. Beardsley informs us, doubtless on good authority, that 
“at the same time, two other ‘ pastors of great note gave their 
assent’ to the declaration without signing it, of whom the one, 
Mr. Bulkley, of Colchester, declared Episcopacy to be jure di- 
vino, and the other, Mr. Whiting, of some remote town, also 
gave in his opinion for moderate Episcopacy.” + These two 





* The rector was not at that time, as the President now is, the head of the cor- 
poration, nor even a member, but only a person employed by the board to teach 
and govern the students. 

¢ John Bulkley, of Colchester, was eminent among the Connecticut clergy of 
his day. He was a Harvard graduate of 1699—ordained at Colchester, 1703. 
His father, Gershom Bulkley, first of New London and afterwards of Wethers- 
field, was a man of versatile talents, early influential in the reaction against Con- 
gregationaliem, and at last, after relinquishing his ministry, an enemy of the 
chartered government, and a justice of the peace under Sir Edmund Andros. The 
son was a better man than the father; but the toryism in which he was educated 
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names, added to the seven, indicate the extent of the move- 
ment. 

We are indebted to Dr. Beardsley for what seems to be a 
corrected version of the story, told by Trumbull and others, 
that a public disputation was held at commencement, more 
academico, Governor Saltonstall being the champion on one 
side and Rector Cutler on the other. According to the author- 
ities on which he relies, there was no such disputation at com- 
mencement, but, after the conference with the rector and his 
friends, the trustees adjourned without taking action on the 
case of the rector, or even accepting the offered resignation of 
the tutor. A month afterwards, there was to be a session of 
the Colonial Legislature at New Haven, and in the meantime 
there would be opportunity for a more thorough understanding 
of the case. The formal disputation, of which Trumbull knew 
nothing but by tradition, took place on the second day of that 
session. ‘“ Saltonstall, the Governor of the colony,” says Dr. 
Beardsley, “invited and presided over a debate held the day 
after the session commenced, and in which he appears himself 
to have borne a conspicuous part.” p. 30. On a subsequent 
page, our author speaks of “that earnest and sincere debate,” 
“over which Governor Saltonstall presided with such candor 
and politeness.” p. 39. He thinks, indeed, that it resulted “ vir- 
tually in the discomfiture of the Trustees of the college.” He 
says, “the advocates of the Church” had “ weighed and exam- 
ined the points in controversy with the utmost care, while to 
Saltonstall and his supporters many of them were new and 
perplexing. The defense of Episcopacy by one of the number, 
exciting some irritating remarks on the other side, the Gover- 
nor abruptly put an end to the debate, and it was never re- 
opened in the same way.” He thinks that what “saved to 
Congregationalism three of the signers of the declaration, Elliot, 
Hart, and Whittelsey,” was not at all the strength of the argu- 
ments employed, but only “the abrupt termination of the de- 
bate.” To him, looking from his position, it seems no doubt 





would naturally predispose him to the opinion that the Episcopal form of church 
government is jure divino. Samuel Whiting, of Windham, bad been pastor there 
twenty-two years, 
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a very reasonable inference that Rector Cutler was victorious 
in the disputation. But to us, the opposite inference from the 
facts seems irresistible. At the end of the discussion, where did 
the Rector find himself? Of the seven pastors who at com- 
mencement had committed themselves for his declaration, five 
had forsaken him. Of the five who had joined him in sub- 
scribing the declaration, only two remained with him ; and they, 
the two youngest, were not the most able or influential. The 
total result was the secession of the college rector, the college 
tutor, and two neighboring pastors. Cutler and Johnson 
doubtless thought that they had the best of the argument, and 
that their adversaries ought to have been convinced and per- 
suaded ; but the facts show that such was not the general cur- 
rent of opinion. 

We do not wonder at our author’s sympathy with those 
men in what he supposes to have been the mental conflict 
through which they attained the conclusion that they ought 
not to continue “ out of the visible communion of an Episco- 
pal Church.” Our impressions, we must acknowledge, are on 
some points a little different from his. We get the impression, 
even from his narrative, that they had a liking for the Church 
of England, and a powerful bias towards it, before they began 
to study the arguments used by the defenders of Queen Eliz- 
abeth’s establishment against the Puritans and the Dissenters. 
We get the impression from his narrative, that they did not 
commit themselves without pretty good reason to expect some- 
thing like indemnity, so far as their chances of living were con- 
cerned. They had heard of a great and powerful “ Society ” 
for propagating and establishing the Church of England in the 
colonies. They had seen what the Society was doing in New 
York, and what it had begun to do in Stratford, and they 
could not reasonably doubt that the same Society would take 
them up, and provide for them employment and remuneration, 
if they should lose their places by going over to the Church 
of England. We find, in the work before us, much to confirm 
the impression that they began and prosecuted their new study 
of the old controversy, with a cheerful hope of not only find- 
ing their own way into the English establishment, but also of 
carrying with them or drawing after them many ministers and 
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whole churches, and even of bringing the ecclesiastical consti- 
tution of the colony, ultimately, into conformity with the ec- 
clesiastical constitution of England. Doubtless they had some 
misgivings, as they looked forward. They must have felt that 
success in such a movement, however hopeful, was by no means 
certain. They must have known that the course they were 
taking would probably be a grief to many of their friends; 
that controversy was likely to ensue; that they would be re- 
garded as governed by unworthy motives; and that unreason- 
able and cruel reproaches might be heaped upon them. But 
we cannot think that they were, on the whole, unger any 
temptation to resist the arguments for prescribed forms of 
worship and a prelatical government over the churches, or to 
violate their consciences when they found their convictions 
leading them in that direction. Perhaps Thomas Hooker, John 
Cotton, and John Davenport were wrong-headed ; but surely 
the sacrifices which they knew they must make, when they 
found themselves constrained to refuse conformity to certain 
arbitrary and in their view superstitious regulations of the 
ecclesiastical establishment in England, were to the sacrifices 
which Cutler and his associates knew they must make by going 
over to Anglicanism, as mountains are to mole-hills. For our 
part, we are unable to see how the sacrifices which those men 
made, or could have expected to make, a hundred and forty-four 
years ago, were greater on the whole than the sacrifices which 
a Congregational minister or candidate for the ministry is now 
required to make, when he conquers his prejudices, gets new 
light on the question of apostolical succession, and applies to 
the nearest bishop for orders. Assuming that such a minister 
or candidate has as much earnestness as we freely recognize in 
Cutler and Johnson, we cannot but see that the change in his 
ecclesiastical relations must bring with it some not very pleas- 
ant experiences. His friends—perhaps his nearest relatives— 
will be grieved by his defection, and some of them may be 
permanently alienated. Some people may ascribe to him vari- 
ous unworthy motives, and may say unkind and bitter things 
against him. He cuts himself off from the privilege of preach- 
ing in Congregational churches, and from the chance of ob- 
taining a settlement in some Congregational parish. But he 
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hopes to find new friends and to form new intimacies, and he 
is quite sure that in the new ecclesiastical relations to which he 
finds himself attracted, his ministry will be as highly appre- 
ciated, and his chances of finding remunerative employment 
will be as good asin his present connection. We cannot re- 
collect an instance within our own observation—nor have we 
read or heard of an instance from the days of Vesey * to the 
present time—in which a Congregational minister or candidate 
for the ministry can be considered as having made any sacrifice 
in respect to position or livelihood, by becoming an Episco- 
palian. . 

Our feeling for Cutler and his three associates has most of 
sympathy in it, not when they were in the college library 
consulting and reading up for their contemplated movement, 
nor even at the college commencement, when they took 
their position and subscribed their declaration ; for, up to that 
time, though they doubtless felt they were contemplating a 
very serious movement, and one which might separate them 
from many of their friends, and in which they might (especially 
if unsuccessful) bring upon themselves some degree of local 
unpopularity, their hopes must have been far greater than their 
fears. We begin to feel for them when, after the four anxious 
weeks that passed between the college commencement and the 
October session of the Legislature at New Haven, while the 
public opinion of the colony had been forming itself, they found 
that their great movement was a failure; that of the eight pas- 
tors on whom they had relied, not without good reason, only 
two were left; that the political leaders of the colony, “ not- 
withstanding their yearning after “ a permanent establishment” 
and “a good and regular issue in cases subject to ecclesiastical 
discipline,” would not go with them ; and that the people, with 
their inherited prejudices, were overwhelmingly against them. 
We are sorry for them when they found that Gov. Saltonstall, 
who, nineteen years before, had entertained the Propagation 
Society’s two emissaries as hospitably as if they were angels 





* In the year 1697, Rev. William Vesey, who had been “a dissenting preacher 
on Long Island,” was induced by Governor Fletcher to change his ecclesiastical 
relations, and became consequently the first rector of Trinity Church, in New 
York} See Documentary History of New York, Vol. IIL, p. 438. 
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in disguise, and had expressed to them “ his good affection to the 
Church of England,” was firm against the revolution which 
they had hoped for, and, with all his dignity and urbanity, was 
ready to enter the lists of public disputation against them. 
We are sorry for them when, on the day after that public dis- 
putation, the Trustees of the Collegiate School discharged the 
rector without any resignation or reqnest on his part, as quietly 
and with as little formality as if he had been only the college 
carpenter. We are sorry for them, when Johnson, beloved as 
he had been by his parishioners in West Haven, offered to re- 
main with them if they would receive him as a minister of the 
Charch of England, and only half a dozen of them were will- 
ing to accept the offer. We are the more sorry for them, be- 
cause we respect their character and motives. They thought they 
were attempting what would be greatly for the advantage of 
Connecticut, and for the advancement of the Church of God; 
and, therefore, we have a sympathy with them in their disap- 
’ pointment. 

The four seceders from the ecclesiastical constitution of the 
colony found their way across the Atlantic, and were received 
at Canterbury and elsewhere with the honors which they had 
aright to expect. Dr. Beardsley’s pages glow with exultant 
feeling as he describes their welcome to old England, their joy 
in the pomp and beauty of cathedral worship, and the expres- 
sions of sympathy and honor with which they were greeted by 
dignitaries in the church and by nobles in the realm. Cutler, 
Johnson, and Brown, who went over together in the autumn 
of 1722, were doubly ordained—deacons and priests—in March, 
1723, by the Bishop of Norwich, the then Bishop of London 
(whose diocese was supposed to include all the colonics) being 
disabled by a fatal illness. Almost immediately after their 
ordination, Brown sickened and died of small pox—a disease 
against which there was in those days no protection, and from 
which Cutler had hardly recovered. The two survivors visited 
Oxford and Cambridge, and from each of the universities 
Cutler received the degree of Doctor in Divinity, and Johnson 
that of Master of Arts. To the new Bishop of London, to 
leading members of the Propagation Society, at the universi- 
ties, and to clergymen and laymen wherever they had oppor- 
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tunity, they represented not only the hopefulness of the colo- 
nies as a field for making converts to the Church, but also the 
indispensableness of a bishop to the most successful prosecution 
of that work. Had their arguments prevailed with the powers 
that were at Westminster, Cutler was most evidently the man 
upon whose brow the mitre should have been placed. But 
their request—a request which no man could deny without 
exposing his entire want of belief in the doctrine of episcopal 
church government and apostolical succession—was not grant- 
ed. The fault seems not to have been with the bishops, but 
entirely with the government. With the king’s ministers it was 
a question not of religious duty, nor of religious liberty, nor of 
the welfare of souls, nor of the advancement of the only true 
Church, but only a question of colonial policy. A church-of- 
England party in the colonies was a good thing for the British 
interest, but would a bishop there, or an order of bishops, be a 
good thing for the British interest? Of course the colonial 

Episcopalians, and those in England who regarded the question — 
from a religious or ecclesiastical point of view, thought that a 
bishop for the colonies would be a good thing—good not only 
for the interest of the true Church, but also for the interest of 
the British government and of British trade. But the govern- 
ment, representing the Head of the Church—the king’s min- 
isters, without whose consent and appointment the bishops 
were powerless—seem to have thought otherwise. So Cutler 
and Johnson, with Wetmore who had joined them in England, 
were sent back as missionaries to do what they could under 
the conditions of the case. They were to preach the duty of 
being confirmed by a bishop to people who had never seen a 
bishop, and were not likely ever to see one, and in a country 
in which such confirmation was an impossibility. They were 
to make the Christian people of New England believe that 
nobody on this continent could be authorized to perform the 
Christian rite of baptism, or to break bread in remembrance of 
Christ, without first performing six thousand miles of sea navi- 
gation, as they had done, and obtaining “orders” from the 
bishop of London. They were to make the Christian people 
in these colonies believe that the functions of a bishop were es- 
sential to their spiritual welfare, while the government at 
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Westminster was giving an impressive contradiction to all such 
doctrine, by refusing to permit the consecration of a bishop for 
the colonies. 

How much impression had been made upon Connecticut by 
the defection of Rector Cutler, Tutor Brown, and Pastors John- 
son and Wetmore, may be inferred from the fact that the man- 
agers of the S. P. G. do not seem to have regatded the time as 
calling for any great expansion of their work in that colony. 
Cutler was well provided for, by being placed at Boston in 
charge of a Church-of-England parish just instituted there. 
Everybody could see that he had lost nothing by “ changing 
his religious connections.” Wetmore was stationed at Rye, 
and there, as a clergyman of the Established Church in the 
royal province uf New York, being supported partly by an as- 
sessment, from which the Dissenters were not excepted, and 
partly by a stipend from the Propagation Society, he had little 
occasion, through his long life, to regret the loss of his parish 
and salary in North Haven. Johnson alone of the three was 
sent to Connecticut ; nor was he sent to establish a new mis- 
sion. His appointment was to Stratford, in the place of Mr. 
Pigot, who was removed to Providence. The place was less to 
be desired than that which Cutler had gained at Boston ; but, 
in every worldly view, it was more desirable than that of Con- 
gregational pastor at West Haven. Every Congregational min- 
ister or candidate for the ministry in the colony, whose mind 
was afflicted with any doubt concerning the validity of Pres- 
byterian ordination, or in any way open to conviction in favor 
of diocesan episcopacy, could see that neither of those three 
ministers had suffered any loss of livelihood or social position 
by going overto the Church of England. 

Results demonstrated that the Propagation Society acted 
wisely in appointing Mr. Johnsén to its mission in Connecticut. 
He seems to have been heartily conscientious in his preference 
of the ecclesiastical system established in England to that 
which had been established in the colony. We entertain no 
doubt that he was a good man, and, according to his light, a 
faithful minister of the Gospel. He was diligent, earnest, and 
persevering in his work of “gaining over the people ” to the 
Episcopal separation from the established order. 
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Nor was he unsuccessful. He is the hero of the story in this 
volume. The history of the Episcopal Church in Connecticut, 
from the day of his return to the day of his death, is chiefly, 
we may say, the history of his labors and achievements. In 
everything but the power of communicating grace by the lay- 
ing on of apostolic hands, he was the first bishop of the Epis- 
copal Church inf Connecticut—quite as much a bishop as any 
who have since borne the title which, for the political reasons 
which controlled the government at Westminster, he was not 
allowed to bear—reasons which he (in his grief at the death of 
a beloved son, who had gone to England for ordination, and 
perished there of small pox) denounced as “the atheistical 
politics of this miserable, abandoned age.” In some respects, 
the times were favorable to his work. At first, the formalism 
and “ parish way” into which the primitive zeal of the New 

‘England fathers had so widely degenerated, was an advantage 
tohim. The soil, as we have already said, had been prepared 
for the seed which he was sowing. Afterwards, the great 
awakening, with its reaction against formalism, and with the 
extravagances and fanaticisms which attended it, gave hima 
new advantage. Many who could not unite with the Congre- 
gational pastors generally in acknowledging the revival of re- 
ligion, and praising God for it, were easily persuaded to become 
Episcopalians ; just as, on the other hand, many who could not 
join in the endeavor to repress extravagancies, to drive away 
enthusiastic errors, and io have all things done decently and in 
order, were disgusted by what seemed to them the coldness and 
unbelief of the standing ministry, and became first Separates 
and then Baptists. The colonial laws for the support of the 
ministry by parochial taxation were such, and were often so 
adininistered, as to give great advantage to the propagation of 
a rival system, armed with theprestige and pretensions of the 
English establishment, and sustained by English funds. The 
“ Honorable Society’s” missionaries loved to send home re- 
ports of how much the adherents of the Church of England in 
Connecticut suffered from legal exactions for the building of 
meeting houses, and the support of “dissenting” ministers. 
Dr. Beardsley repeats their complaints, and dwells upon them, 
as if those missionaries were the conscious forerunners and the 
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self-sacrificing preachers of what we call religious liberty. To 
him at this day, and to us, the entire theory of our religious 
liberty is self-evident. He agrees with us in holding that to 
provide religious instruction, and to compel the support of any 
form of worship, is not among the functions of civil govern- 
ment. But itisimportant to the truth of history that we take 
care not to impute our theory of religious liberty—the Roger 
Williams theory—the Baptist theory—to the pre-revolutionary 
Episcopalians in Connecticut. In their view, as in that of the 
“Honorable Society” which sustained them, the evil com- 
plained of was not that men were by law required to pay for 
the support of religion, or for the support of religious institu- 
tions at variance with their preferences; it was that instead of 
“ Dissenters ” being taxed, as in “ the more liberal province of 
New York,” for the benefit of the Church of England, adher- 
ents of the Church of England in Connecticut were liable to 
be taxed, by a majority vote in a parish meeting, for the build- 
ing of a Congregational meeting-house or the support of a 
Congregational pastor. This reversing of a most natural and 
reasonable arrangement—this outrage on the evident and im- 
mutable fitness of things—was a grievance ever crying to the 
king for redress. Doubtless all the Episcopalians in Connec- 
ticut to-day, from the bishop to the humblest sexton, are unan- 
imous in holding that the ancient English institution of church- 
rates (not yet abolished in this year of grace, 1866) is grossly 
indefensible; but we are bold to say that so long as the Epis- 
copal Church in Connecticut was the Church of England in 
an English colony, and was supported by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, no such thought found entertain- 
ment in the bosoms of loyal “ churchmen.” If Dr. Beardsley 
shall have occasion—as we hope he may—to revise his work 
for an English edition, we trust he will not permit his readers 
to suppose that any missionary of the S. P. G. ever denied, 
directly or indirectly, in word or thought, the reasonableness of 
compelling dissenters to share equally with others in parochial 
assessments for the benefit of the Church of England. 

Our author makes it plain that the result of the Propagation 
Society’s missions, in Connecticut, so far as they were success- 
ful, was precisely what their aim was. The Church of Eng- 
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land being a political institution, and its introduction into the 
colonies being desired for political ends, its missionaries could 
not but be in some sort political missionaries, laboring to pro- 
mote and perpetuate the dependence of the colony on Great 
Britain. Not only because they were personally dependent on 
English contributions, but also because their training, their 
position, their relations, and their esprit du corps brought 
them into sympathy with the servile and tory party in the 
English establishment, they and their followers could not but 
hold the British view concerning the powers of the govern- 
ment at Westminster over the Anglo-American people. As 
the questions between the colonies in America and the imperial 
island began to be shaped into adefinite issue, and the purpose 
to bring a free and brave pcople inhabiting this continent into 
absolute dependence on the British Parliament began to be 
developed in the form of stamp-duties, tea-duties, sta ding 
armies quartered on the inhabitants, Boston port bill, and the 
like, it became evident that all the labors of the Propagation 
Society had been in fact subservient tu the designs of the 
British government against the political liberty of the colony. 
Dr. Beardsley sets this fact in the sunlight. His Chapter 
XVIIL., describing the alarms and agitations caused by the 
Stamp Act, is most explicit. He tells us, that in September, 
1765, seven of the missionaries, being accidentally convened, 
“sent an address to the Venerable Society, to the effect that 
‘although the commotions and disaffection in this country 
were very great, relative to what was called the imposition of 
the Stamp Act,’ yet they had the satisfaction of stating that 
the people of the Church of England in general in this colony, 
as they were able to assure the Society, and those particularly 
under their own respective charges, were of a contrary temper 
and conduct, esteeming it nothing short of rebellion to speak 
evil of dignities, and to avow opposition to this last act of Par- 
liament.’” He quotes another missionary, Dr. Leaming, of 
Norwalk, who said, in a letter of about the same date, “I 
have the satisfaction to assure the Society that missionaries 
being placed in this colony is not only very serviceable 
in a religious but in a civil sense. In the northeast part 
of this colony, there have been most rebellious outrages 
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committed, on account of the Stamp Act, while those towns 
where the Church has got footing have calmly submitted to the 
civil authority ’—that is, to the British Parliament usurping 
the right to tax Americans. He quotes another, Mr. Beach, 
of Newtown, who wrote only a day or two later: “I have of 
late taken pains to warn my people against having any con- 
cern in the seditious tumults with relation to the Stamp-duty 
enjoined upon us by the Legislature at home; and I can with 
truth and pleasure say, that I cannot discover the least inclina- 
tion toward rebellious conduct in any of the church people 
here, who remember with the sincerest gratitude the favors we 
have received from the mother country; and we esteem our- 
selves under the strongest obligations of all dutiful obedience 
to the government at home.” 

It should be said that some at least of the Episcopal clergy 
at that crisis were sagacious enough to see what the result 
would be of measures like the Stamp Act, and bold enough to 
let their friends in England know the danger. Yet we do not 
see that they denied at all the right of the British nation repre- 
sented in Parliament totaxthe American people. Our author 
gives large extracts from what Dr. Chandler, of Elizabeth- 
town, New Jersey, wrote to the Society in January, 1766. 
Chandler’s heart, like Johnson’s, was set on obtaining bishops 
for the colonies ; and he seems to have seen, as Johnson saw, 
that the attempt to rob the colonies of their political liberty 
was making Episcopacy and the Church of England odious. 
He said to the Society, “ It seems to be the determined, inflex- 
ible resolution of most people, from Halifax to Georgia, at all 
hazards, even of death and destruction, never to submit to 
what they esteem so great an infringement of their essential 
rights, as some of the late acts of the British Parliament.” 
He argued strongly against the policy of such legislation. 
“Most probably,” said he, “the Parliament is able (although 
most people here pretend not to believe that they are) to enforce 
the Stamp Act; yet should they resolve to do it,” the conse- 
quences would surely be disastrous. Yet he thought that “if the 
interests of the Church of England in America had been made a 
national concern, according to the policy of all other nations that 
have had colonies”—that is, if the Church of England had 
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been betimes established in the colonies by the power of the 
British government, and bishops had been sent over—“ by this 
time a general submission to the parent-country in every thing 
not sinful, after no other efforts than dutiful remonstrances, 
might have been expected not only for wrath but for con- 
science sake.” Submission to the parent country ” was con- 
ceded to be the duty of Americans—submission “in every- 
thing not sinful,” for not even the toryism of those days was 
servile enough to deny the paramount obligation of a “ higher 
law,” higher even than an act of Parliament. ‘“ Submission to 
the parent country in everything not sinful” was the creed of 
the Church of England in the colonies; and if that Church 
had been duly cared tor by the government of the parent 
country, supplied with bishops, and endowed at the public ex- 
pense, there would have been no opposition to the Stamp Act 
save by “ dutiful remonstrance.” Our author himself, true as 
he is in his loyalty to his country, shows unconsciously, in one 
passage, that the old Church-of-England feeling in regard to 
the conflict between the colonies and Great Britain has descend- 
ed to him, with other traditions. Speaking of the Church of 
England here in the time of the agitation caused by the Stamp 
Act, he says: ‘ She was loyal then, as now, to the rightly con- 
stituted government.” This is quite of a piece with the pas- 
sage in his preface, where, in reference to the so-called Loyal- 
ists, ““ who steadily adhered to the cause of the Crown during 
the war of the Revolution,” he says: “The events of the last 
four years in our country must teach us to entertain a higher 
respect for the men who did not at once join in the cause for 
independence, violate their oaths of allegiance, and disown sub- 
mission to the long established government.” Does he hold 
after all that the power of the British Parliament to impose 
taxes at discretion on the people of America was part of “ the 
long established government” over the colonies? Does he 
mean that if we honor those citizens in the Southern States 
who have maintained their allegiance to the United States, 
as their country, through the five years of the rebellion, we 
must render the same sort of honor to the tories of Cunnecti- 
cut in the time of the revolutionary conflict? We trust not. 
He calls Benedict Arnold a “ traitor to his country.” If the 
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Church-of England view of the conflict was right, Benedict 
Arnold simply went over from the side of rebellion against 
“the Lord’s anointed ” to the side of “ the rightly constituted 
government.” He found himself on the wrong side—he found 
that he had “ violated his oath of allegiance and disowned sub- 
mission to the long established government ”—and he went 
back, and did what he could to repair the wrong. Being an 
officer in the Continental Army, he went over to the King of 
Great Britain, then a belligerent enemy of the United States, 
and took a commission in his service. Was he less excusable 
than those men who, in 1861, having been educated at the ex- 
pense of the United States, and bearing commissions as 
officers in the army or navy, went over to the enemies of the 
United States, and took up arms against a governinent and a 
country that had done far more for them than ever England 
and the British Government had done for the missionaries of 
the Propagation Society ? 

We would not cast a stone upon the grave of any of those 
missionaries. We would think charitably of the congrega- 
tions that adhered to them while they adhered to the canse of 
the British Parliament. The religion of those persons, priests 
and people, was an English religion. It was the religion of 
the King, of the Archbishop of Canterbury, of the two Houses 
of Parliament, of the nobility and gentry, of the universities, 
and of the army and navy. The idea that the parent country 
was to govern the colonies by acts of Parliament, and that the 
colonies existed for the parent country, was intertwined with 
their religious ideas and sympathies, and was as well settled in 
their minds as any one of the Thirty-nine Articles. In the 
same way, thousands of otherwise intelligent and well meaning 
people throughout the Southern States, six years ago, verily 
believed the dogma of paramount state sovereignty, and were 
carried by it into rebellion. After the revolutionary war, 
when it had been forever settled that the people of America 
were not to be governed by the British Parliament in the in- 
terest of the parent country, the Episcopalians of Connecticut, 
clergy and laity—as many as did not go to Nova Seotia—being 
no longer members of the Church of England, became gradu- 
ally but heartily loyal to their country as they had been to 
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their king. Soin time, now that the dogma of paramount 
state sovereignty has been disposed of, and slavery annihila- 
ted, a new feeling of loyalty to the nation will be slowly but 
surely kindled in bosoms that have never yet been conscious of 
it. Meanwhile let patience have her perfect work. We must 
wait. Let the abolition of slavery and the full establishment 
of our national unity bring (and surely it will bring) such pros- 
perity to the new South as liberty and independence brought 
to the American peuple; and the growth of loyalty will be sure. 

When the Church of England in the persons of Colonel 
Heathcote and Missionary Muirson invaded the Puritan col- 
ony of Connecticut, and thenceforward till the recognition of 
our national independence, there was much of jealous and in- 
dignant feeling on the part of the Congregational ministry and 
of the people generally. The feeling was partly a tradition 
from the times when New England was settled by people whom 
the established Church of their native country would not tol- 
erate, and whose struggles against an imposed and burthen- 
some ritualism had made them intolerant of the entire system 
of church government with which that ritualism was identi- 
fied and by which it was enforced. Partly, too, the feeling 
came from the sensitiveness of a people watchful for the reli- 
gious liberty and the political self-government which had been 
obtained at a great cost, and which they could hardly hope to 
preserve without perpetual and jealous vigilance. But it may 
be doubted whether the querulous reports of the missionaries 
to their patrons in England—however honestly intended—give 
a perfectly fair and full account of the treatment which they 
and their adherents received, or of the relations between them 
and the Congregational ministry and people. There are some sig- 
nificant facts which come to the surface incidentally as we glide 
along the stream of Dr. Beardsley’s flowing narrative. Whatever 
local feuds, or personal altercations, or public controversies arose 
in connection with the progress of the Church of England in one 
place and another, it is evident that Dr. Johnson’s * policy of 
“meeting the prejudices of the Independents in a spirit of 
kindness and conciliation” was not without its effect upon the 





* The degree of Doctor of Divinity was conferred upon the father of the Epis- 
copal Church in Connecticut, by the University of Oxford, in 1743. 
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relations between the two bodies of clergy in Connecticut. 
Our author tells us that “from the first, the missionaries and 
the Congregational ministers often maintained a familiar inter- 
course with each other in private life, and showed on various 
occasions a mutual respect.” p. 119. He gives, in his appen- 
dix, a letter, heretofore unpablished, from Dr. Johnson to 
President Clap of Yale College, protesting against a certain 
regulation then recently enacted by the Oorporation.* Ear- 
nestly as that letter argued against the regulation reterred to, 
it shows that the relations between the two men were far from 
personal unfriendliness ; for at the close the writer says, “ I con- 
clude with earnestly begging that neither your insisting on 
this law, nor anything else, may occur to destroy or interrupt 
our harmony and friendship.” Dr. Johnson’s two sons had 
both been educated at Yale; and it was his boast that Dean 
Berkeley’s donations to the college had been made at his per- 
suasion. The Episcopal clergy, as well as the Congregational, 
convened at the annual Commencement in New Haven and 
“* consulted the best things they could’ for the interests of the 


Church.” p. 159. Membership in the Church of England made 
no man odious in Connecticut. The illustrious son of Dr. 
Johnson was loved and trusted by the people before the revo- 
lution, because they had reason to believe that he loved his 





* The students were by that regulation forbidden to attend any other public 
worship than that which had just been established in the College hall preparatory 
to the building of a College Chapel. An exception was made in favor of students 
who had been educated in the worship of the Church of England and were of 
that communion ; they were allowed to be absent at those times when the Sacra- 
ment was administered in that Church, at Christmas, and all other times when 
their absence would not be an infraction of the general and standing rules of the 
College. The object of the regulation was to keep the students from attending 
either of the two Congregational churches in New Haven, and to bring them en- 
tirely under the religious influence of the college itself, more orthodox than the 
First Church was then supposed to be under the ministry of Mr. Noyes, and 
more conservative and safe than the Separate(nowthe North)Church. Although 
the exception in favor of Episcopalians was as large as the President and Fellows 
then knew how to make without giving up their main object, it was not large 
enough for the views of Dr. Johnson. It should be remembered that then and 
ever since, till a very recent date, no Dissenter from the Church of England 
could even be matriculated in the English Universities. Only a few years ago 
any Oxford student was liable to a severe penalty for the offense of attending at 
any place of worship not according to the established church. 
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country. He was one of the commissioners from Connecticut 
in the first Continental Congress,—that of 1765—and the ad- 
dress to the king from that Congress remonstrating against the | 
Stamp-act, and against all similar attempts of the British people 
to tax America, was chiefly written by him. The next year he was 
sent to England as a special agent from the Colony to argue for 
it an important cause that was to be heard “ before the Lords 
in Council ;” and for five years he remained there entrusted 
with various public as well as private affairs. He returned in 
1771, just before his venerable father’s death, and was received 
with every demonstration of affectionate joy by his fellow-citi- 
zens of Stratford and all the region round about. Such was his 
influence with the Episcopalians of his native town, that “as 
early as 1774, not a man in Stratford was ready to dissent from 
revolutionary measures and from the movements, in various 
places, expressive of sympathy for those who suffered from the 
oppressive acts of the British government.” (p. 310.) He 
“guided the course of Churchmen there to a quiet and inoffen- 
sive neutrality.” So heartily did Connecticut trust in that 
Episcopalian son of the father of Connecticut Episcopalianism, 
that he was “one of the three first chosen to represent the col- 
ony” in the immortal Congress of the revolution ; but from 
that service he was excused on account of another public engage- 
ment. When the war began with the fight of Lexington, he, 
as a member of the Council or Upper House of the colonial 
legislature, with an associate from the House of Representa- 
tives, was deputed to visit the British commander at Boston in 
the hope of devising some means by which the bloody conflict 
might even then be avoided. We need not say that the at- 
tempt was unsuccessful. He seems to have felt—as almost 
every man in Connecticut, who had ever visited the mother 
country, felt—that it was madness to resist the power of Great 
Britain, and that what could not be gained by remonstrance 
and negotiation must be lost. After the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, he resigned his seat in the Council, and took no part 
in the conflict. Yet—and the fact is surely not less honorable 
to the people of Puritan Connecticut than to him—his fellow- 
citizens lost nc portion of their confidence in him. They knew 
that he loved his country, and they respected his scruples. 
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When the war was over, he was recalled to public life. He 
was the first of the three delegates from Connecticut in the 
Convention which framed the Constitution of the United 
States, the others being Roger Sherman and Oliver Ellsworth. 
He was one of the Senators first appointed by the Legislature 
of Connecticut under the National Constitution. His portrait, 
in the scarlet robe of an Oxford Doctor of the Civil Law, is 
among the memorial pictures that adorn the Hall of the Alumni 
of his own alma mater. The nameof Wittiam Samvcet Jonn- 
son, with the record of the services which he lovingly rendered 
to Connecticut, and of the well-earned honors which Connecti- 
cut, grateful and proud, conferred upon him, is proof enough 
that the old Puritan Connecticut, before, and through, and 
after the Revolution, was not so narrow in its Puritanism as to 
ostracise a true and patriotic man for being an Episcopalian. 
As a sequel to that record, and as illustrating the hereditary 
sentiment in the Johnson family toward the old politics of 
Connecticut, it may be added that when certain political man- 
agers, in 1816, were making a combination of sectarian influ- 
ences to effect the overthrow of the old “ Federalist ” party in 
Connecticut, and especially of what had been “the standing 
order,” they approached the late Judge Johnson, of Stratford, 
(son of the revolutionary statesman, and grandson of the 
Church-of-England missionary, and himself a graduate of 
Yale) with the proposal to make him Governor of the State if 
he would give his influence to the scheme, and that the propo- 
sal was promptly rejected. 





Articte VIL—MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


Letters of Life. By Mrs. L. H. Steourney. With an addi- 
tional chapter by her daughter. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 1866. 12mo. pp. 414. 


Wuevkver any person has died in our country, during the 
last score of years, who was of public reputation sufficiently 
wide-spread to justify it, or of interest to his own family circle 
enough to make them wish such a thing, a kind of calm and 
peaceful confidence has rested in our minds, that, within a 
brief season, a poetical obituary would appear in the public 
prints from the well-known pen of Mrs. Sigourney. Indeed, 
so general has been this confidence among the people of Con- 
necticut, that some persons, who, from peculiar modesty or 
from some other reason, have desired to escape the notice of 
the great world after death, have been beset by a kind of 
perpetual fear that she might survive them, and thus, having 
them at a great disadvantage, might send out their names into 
all the earth. And then, on the other hand, multitudes of 
longing hearts have poured forth before her their earnest peti- 
tions, that she would give their deceased friends the benefit of 
her Muse; and some have even requested, while in the fullness 
of life and vigor, that she would kindly remember themselves 
when they should have passed away. Noone, however obscure 
or however youthful, has had a doubt, that even himself might, 
in some futare day, be turned into song, or his own humble 
virtues made the poet’s theme. But amid all this confidence 
for others, has not the thought, perchance, sometimes risen— 
what will be done when Mrs. Sigourney herself dies ; who shall 
sing her praise in an obituary sonnet ; and has not a painful 
doubt mingled itself with our peaceful confidence, showing that 
this world was not intended to be a place of perfect repose of 
mind? These trying questions are now answered, for, with a 
fitness that must impress every soul, Mrs. Sigourney appears 
before us once more, for the last time, and tells the story of 
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herself. And this story is not a sonnet, but a book; as it 
should be, indeed, for the life that had already opened itself in 
a whole volume of obituaries might properly show, at its close, 
that it was itself one obituary volume. 

“Letters of Life” is the title which has been selected, 
doubtless because the narrative is given as if in aseries of let- 
ters to one of her cherished friends. Whether they were 
actually sent to this friend, is a point which we are unable to 
determine from reading them; but, however this may have 
been, they bear the nost evident marks of an intention, on the 
part of the distinguished writer, that they should meet the pub- 
lic eye. In sending them everywhere throughout the land, in 
a printed form, the dutiful daughter has undoubtedly followed 
the wish, if not the command, of the departed mother. We 
feel, therefore, that Mrs. Sigourney herself has desired that her 
life might continue in this world, and that we may, accord- 
ingly, speak of her with something of the freedom which is at 
times denied us in reference to the dead. With kindness and 
with full measure of praise we wish to speak, for we believe 
she lived a useful life, which was worthy of commendation for 
many things. But we must approach her book with all free- 
dom of criticism, and we must be allowed the privilege of a 
hearty laugh, for the former is our duty in our present work, 
while the latter is a necessity laid upon us, both by her nature 
and our own. 

The authoress begins her first letter by saying, that her life 
has been “ little varied by incident,” and the pleasant narrative 
which we read on the following pages shows most clearly the 
truth of this remark. Man’s life, in general, has been said by 
some one to consist of three great things—being born, getting 
married, and dying. If ever a life drew near to this simplicity, 
we may almost say that Mrs. Sigourney’s was that life; and 
the really interesting volume, which she has made as it were 
out of nothing, seems to justify the undoubting trust in her 
powers, which was manifested by so many strangers in sending 
to her for poems for every occasion and on every subject. We 
smile, as she tells us of the letter which she once received, re- 
questing an elegy on a young man, “ who was one of the nine 
children of a judge of probate, and quite the Benjamin tf the 
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family, the member of a musical society, and who, had he 
lived, would likely have been married in about a year,” but of 
whose character and life she knew nothing bevond these inter- 
esting facts. Yet as we finish this account of her own life, we 
hardly wonder that these few things were deemed sufficient to 
excite her poetic fervor, and we have a prevailing belief that 
the wished-for elegy can now be found somewhere among her 
published or unpublished works. She was born in Norwich, 
Connecticut; lived there with her parents, in the mansion of 
an aged and respected lady, and afterwards in a house which 
had been purchased and repaired by her own father ; removed, 
when she was about twenty-three years of age, to Hartford, 
where she established and for several years conducted a young 
ladies’ school ; married, in 1819, Mr. Charles Sigourney ; lived 
in two different houses with him during his life-time, and in one 
without him. after his death ; and died, at the age of seventy-four, 
* loving all and beloved by all,” on the 13th of June, 1865, 
This is the sum and substance of the book. Indeed, so little 
of incident is there in her whole career, that the first journey 
which she made from Norwich to Hartford—a ride of perhaps 
eight hours—is the subject of a lengthy description, and takes 
rank in the volume almost as one of the marked events of her 
history. We thank her for the prominence which she gives to 
this journey, for it carries us back in memory to the days when 
we were ourselves so familiar with the old stage, and with its 
sluggish movement through the sleepy villages that lie be- 
tween these leading towns of our ancient Commonwealth. How 
we groaned in prospect of that dull ride for days beforehand; 
how our boyish heart felt that the jolting vehicle, on its leather 
springs, was the messenger coming to bear us away from the 
home we loved, and the dear old maiden aunt whom we loved 
better even than the home; how we yielded at last, when the 
destined hour arrived, to the resistless fate that laid hold upon 
us, and knowing that we shonld be sick and sorrowful all the 
way, took our place under the driver’s care ; how, as we trav- 
eled on over the dusty road, Franklin seemed ten miles away 
from home, and Lebanon twenty miles from Franklin, and 
Columbia still farther from Lebanon, and the day the longest 
day, &cept an occasional Sunday, that the world ever knew; 
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how wethought Bolton hill must have turned itself completely 
round since we had crossed it on our last journey, so that we 
could never go down the hill, but must always go up, and with 
a slow progress, which grew ever slower ; and finally how the 
elms of East Hartford and the spires of the city itself filled us 
with rejoicing, and the feeling came that nothing in this trans- 
itory world could ever induce us to enter that hateful stage 
ugain—except, indeed, another sight of the old ancestral home 
in Norwich. It all comes back to us once more, to-day, but, in 
the distance of years, there is something of a sort of dreaminess 
about it, which makes it appear more pleasing now than it 
once did; and even the driver and his horses move more 
gracefully and rapidly in the picture, than they used to do in 
the reality. As we follow our authoress from page to page, we 
feel that a similar dreamy and, in her case, poetic haze must 
have gathered about her mind, as she reviewed all the past his- 
tory, so that everything assumed to itself an unreal beauty be- 
fore her retrospective vision. Let us accompany her in her 
course through life, and open to our readers somewhat of her 


descriptions and her thoughts. In doing this, we propose in. 
the first place to speak, at some length, of her style, and then 
to consider, as impartially and with as just appreciation of 
her as possible, her character and her life’s work. 


It has been always, among the circle of our acquaintance, 
here and elsewhere, a point of much discussion, whether Mrs. 
Sigourney could fairly claim the name of poet. Some have 
earnestly maintained her right to this honor, and have com- 
pared her with Mrs. Hemans favorably. Others have, as 
stoutly, denied it,—have thought she was only like the organ- 
grinder, as compared with a true musician,—and we have 
heard of one person, who even went so far as to be unwilling 
to go from New Haven to Hartford on the same train of cars 
with her, lest, if any accident befel him, she might rhyme 
about his unlucky fate. As for ourselves, we have hitherto 
ventured upon no opinion, and this from a felt want of compe- 
tence to form one. We have no poetic talent. We had one 
or two distinguished ancestors, indeed, widely honored for 
their powers and services in many lines, who wrote po€tical 
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works, but since no one of them ever attained higher praise 
than that of being “ almost a poet—not quite,” we have sor. 
rowfully searched in vain through our inheritance from them 
for any portion of this happy gift. There was once, also, a 
prominent relative of ours by marriage, who became the author 
of a collection of poems of a moral and religious character, and 
then gave them to the world in a volume, but inheritance ordi- 
narily comes through blood alone, we believe, and we have 
never been able to discover in ourselves anything like his poetry, 
With a hopelessly prosaic soul, therefore, we have lett the dis- 
putation to others, and it has gone on; without end, till the 
present moment. But, as we take up these Letters of Life, 
and read the description of her early home in Norwich, we are 
sure that Mrs. Sigourney must have had a poetic imagination. 
It so happens, as we have already intimated, that, in former 
years, we were quite familiar with that beautiful town, and 
there are around us a considerable number of persons who 
know the old house, and the history of the family that lived 
there, better than we do. And we all agree that the story dis- 
plays imagination. 

The house, where she was born, she says, “ was among the 
better class of New England houses at that day,—spacious but 
not lofty, a broad hall intersecting it in the middle, with suits 
of rooms on eack side. Its court-yard was of the richest velvet 
turf; two spruce trees, in their livery of dark green, stood as 
sentinels at the gate, and alternate columns of fragrant eglan- 
tine and the luxuriant white rose were trained trom the base- 
ment to the eaves. It was environed by three large gardens, 
each of which enchanted my childhood, and even now linger 
with me, as those of the Hesperides.” Then follow four 
pages of description of these gardens, in which she has placed 
flowers and fruits so numerous, that our un-flowery and unim- 
aginative mind can scarcely believe there are so many in the 
world. We have passed that “spacious but not lofty” man- 
sion many times in the course of our life, but it never seemed 
to us precisely as it does here; and we hardly suppose the 
majority of readers of the volume, who have never seen the 
place, would infer from the description, that the court-yard, 
with’ its velvet turf and sentinel trecs, was, in the extreme 
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distance from door to gate, perhaps twelve to fifteen feet in 
length, or that the three environing gardens were owing to the 
fact that the house was located near the middle of one side of 
a large lot,-and that the land, on either side of it, and in the 
rear, was so cultivated, that there was an extended place for 
flowers and fruits, as well as vegetables. And yet, when we 
come down to the language of ordinary life, this is the simple 
statement of the case. A little thing, indeed, this is, to which 
we have alluded, but the book is made up of little things, and 
as this occurs on the second page, and is a sample of a large 
portion of the book, we quote it as proving what we have been 
maintaining. We think our worthy friends, the present in- 
mates of this ancient mansion, as they trace the glowing 
picture, will scarcely dream that they are reading a simple 
narrative, and yet, at the end of the prolonged account, the 
authoress begs forgiveness for its minute detail, fearing that it 
“may seem dry and prosaic.” With confidence we say to our 
doubting and unbelieving friends,—Mrs. Sigourney was a poet. 
If this description seemed prose to her, as she wrote it, she 
must have been no ordinary poet. 

The story of the family who dwelt within the house is told 
much after the same—-to her “dry prosaic,” but to us highly 
poetic—style. It consisted of a venerable widow lady, of the 
name of Lathrop, one of the old New England aristocracy, 
whom one of the recent newspaper reviewers of this volume, 
bewildered doubtless by the glowing description, has supposed 
to have been a relative of the authoress, but whom the author- 
ess does not speak of in this way,—and of her own father, Mr. 
Ezekiel Huntley, with his family. Her father had charge of 
Mrs. Lathrop’s grounds, and occupied some rooms in her 
dwelling, “the house being admirably arranged,”—as we sup- 
pose most houses are—“ for the accommodation of two fam- 
ilies” From the first mention of these names, everything 
moves on so smoothly and easily and imaginatively and poeti- 
cally, that ofe almost loses sight of the individuality of the 
good old widow lady, and is often at an utter loss as to whether 
the house, and its furniture, and its library, and everything 
within or without it, from “ Benedict Arnold, the clerk,” to 
the cat that “ gamboled by her side,” had anything to do 
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with that venerable personage, or whether they were all alike 
the property of Mrs. Sigourney’s own family. Noting the 
words with careful accuracy, as we have done, we find, indeed, 
that Mrs. Lathrop, steadily though noiselessly, maintains her 
course as the presiding genius of the whole establishment, but, 
even with our careful reading, we are unable to determine the 
facts in every case. Whether, however, the one of the two 
parties or the other was the more prominent in all things, the 
kindly heart of the authoress appropriates them all to herself 
as the beautiful treasures of memory, and, we suppose, she may 
have never once dreamed, as she was writing, that she might 
make an erroneous impression‘upon the readers’ minds. It is 
really astonishing to see how rose-colored everything is, in all 
her description of this early home. One would think—whether 
the subject be the food, or the dress, or the sports, or the work 
of those years—it was the very charm of rural life. We have 
seen something of New England farmers and their manner of 
living, but, by some ill-chance or other, we have never found 
anything so near the ideal. Even the fact, that, like many 
other children in later times, she was made to eat what was 
placed before her at her meals, is described in the following 
language—of a different style, we are sure, from that which 
would have expressed the feelings of any of the boys or girls, 
whom we used to know, under similar circumstances : 


“When seated at the table, I was never asked whether I liked or disliked 
aught that appeared there. Ji never occurred to me whether I did or not. I 
never doubted but that I should be fed with ‘ food convenient for me.’ 1 was helped 
to what wns deemed proper, and there was never any necessity, like poor Oliver 
Twist, to ask for more.” [The italics are ours]. 


She adds, with a gleam of ordinary human feeling, and, 
doubtless, remembering that New England farmers had on 
their tables, at that time, as they have now, a considerable 
amount of food of not very tempting character, “ it did not 
appear to me, from aught that I saw or heard, that the pleasure 
of eating was one of the main ends of existence.”* The exact 
age at which she was, when these words were applicable to 
her, we are unable to determine with absolute certainty ; but 
it must have been somewhere between the age of four and 
eight or nine years, one ‘would think, and, at that early age, 
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we question whether the mind of any child, except that of a 
future poet, would have gained precisely these ideas, in pre- 
cisely this form. But hers was the mind of a future poet; 
and even as early as the age we have mentioned, according to 
her declaration, thought and even poetic “thought became 
her friend.” Being left alone at night, from the age of three 
onward, to fall asleep by herself in her own chamber, she medi- 
tated with much joy. “In the intervals not given to sleep,” 
she says, 

“Thought talked with me. So delightful were its visits that I waited for and 
wooed it, and was displeased if slumber invaded or superseded the communion. 
For it sometimes brought me harmonies, and thrilled me to strange delight with 


rhythmical words. I believe the following was among its first gifts. Memory 
has, from the earliest childhood, kept it in her casket ; 


‘ Oh King of kings! who dwell’st among 
Angelic heralds, hear my song. 
Inexplicable are Thy ways, 

Eternal ought to be Thy praise.’ 


“ A new nightly visitant came with Thought, and sat in judgment on my coup- 
lets. It was Criticism. She measured the lines, and put them to her ear, like a 
piteh-pipe; and with regard to this specimen, suggested that in the second line 
‘tongue’ would make a more accurate rhyme to ‘among,’ than the word I had 
chosen. [ examined her decision, but adhered to my original selection. Where- 
upon Criticism arose and departed, and I went to sleep.” 


Whether all this took place as early as when she was three 
years old, she does not distinttly say; but, inasmuch as she 
adds, a few lines afterward, “ As reading became almost in 
babyhood a necessity of existence, I was thrown upon a rather 
severe selection of standard authors,” and then mentions,—as 
examples of these authors, to whose “ measured dignity and 
even svlemnity ” of style and thought she had, even then, be- 
come “inured,”—Young’s Night Thoughts, Addison’s Specta- 
tor, Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, &c., &c., we suppose it 
must have been not long after that infantile age. If we are 
right in this conclusion, and if the proof of being # ,oet is the 
fact of being born so, and not made so, we think it is clearly 
shown, that Mrs. Sigourney was a poet. To be sure, we can- 
not suppress the painful doubt, as to whether this story of 
her three-years-old effort is not a dream of her after life, and 
whether, according to the actual facts, the sleep did not come 
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to the baby eyes before Criticism and Thought entered the 
apartment, rather than after these visitors had departed. But 
if all this could be said of her, at that time, and this seems to 
be the representation of the volume, she must have been born 
quite unlike most prusaic children. And in this connection, 
we are gratified to find, that she was not only born a poet, but 
also born an obituary poet, for, among the books alluded to 
above, she specifies Hervey’s “ Reflections [ Meditations ?] among 
the Tombs ” and Gessner’s “ Death of Abel,” as having “ sup- 
plied her imagination with pleasant food.” 

In due season she began to attend school, and to gain all the 
varied acquirements and accomplishments of an education—a 
phrase which we feel justified in nsing, when we consider what 
she had already done before her school days commenced. The 
narrative runs rapidly over this part of her life, giving several 
interesting sketches of the persons who were her teachers, and 
then comes to the death of her aged friend, Mrs. Lathfop, an! 
the great event of the journey to Hartford already mentioned,— 
her “ first grief and first journey.” The death of Mrs. La- 
throp and her funeral are spoken of as sad events, as they 
might well be in the life of a young girl, who had long looked 
up to this venerable friend of nearly ninety with mingled rev- 
erence and affection. But we cannot help being especially 
struck with the entire centering of all things in herself, which 
our authoress exhibits, when she attempts to present before us 
these scenes. One would almost conclude that this excellent 
old lady had no relatives or near friends in the town, so fully 
does it appear as if the writer and her father and mother were 
the chief persons in the procession and at the services. And 
yet, if we are correctly informed,—indeed the authoress her- 
self elsewhere represents it in this way,—the town was half 
filled with Lathrops. There were brothers, and cousins of 
every degree, the aristocracy of the place; and they were 
doubtless quite prominent on this occasion. But to her 
thought, as the grief was her own, so the surrounding company 
were as nothing, and when years had carried the scene far into 
the past, the poetess’ mind lost sight of every one else and be- 
held herself as the sole sorrowing friend. The grief which 
overpowered her at the time of this great affliction, was the 
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eause of such failure of health and strength, that her parents 
were led to lay open her ease before the family physician ; and 
it was his suggestion that brought about the other great event 
of the “first journey.” This skillful physician was Dr. Phile- 
mon Tracy, a gentleman well known by the older generation 
of Norwich people, if we mistake not, as a sensible; but some- 
what plain-spoken and blunt person, not likely at all to use 
language of a high-flown order. The case was set before him, 
in answer to his minute and careful inquiries, and he at once 
gave expression to his view of what was best to be done. Of 
course, we do not know what he said, for we liave no means of 
knowing, but, as we are tracing out the evidence of Mrs. Sig- 
ourney’s poetic imagination, we give our readers her own 
account. “ After a thorough investigation,” she says, ad- 
dressing herself to the friend to whom she writes, ‘“ what do 
you suppose was the decision in my tase? That I should be 
encased in soft, red flannel, and take a short journey to visit 
the relatives of my loved, lamented friend.” Good old Dr. 
Philemon Tracy, on the one hand, and the expression ‘ en- 
cased in soft, red flannel,” on the other, are so widely apart, 
that no one, we presume, who ever saw him, could doubt that 
somewhere between the two was the point where poetry begins. 
But here again the authoress shows her peculiar power, for to 
her this seems, not poetry, but prose. “ My parents,” she 
adds, “ with their excited apprehensions, might possibly, in the 
simplicity of this counsel, have shared the disappointment ot 
Naaman the Syrian, who supposed the prophet would do 
some great thing.” We cannot believe Mrs. Sigourney’s pa- 
rents, had they been directed to ‘encase ” their child in flan- 
nel, would have been disappointed exactly in the same way 
that Naaman the Syrian was, nor do we suppose any one be- 
sides a poet would have regarded the prescription as character- 
ized by simplicity. 

The death of Mrs. Lathrop made it necessary for Mr. Hunt- 
ley to move into another dwelling, and he accordingly pur- 
chased one, This second house and the life in it—the house. we 
must remember, of an ordinary Connecticut farmer of thuse 
days—are described in the same imaginative style as that of 
the revered widow lady; though, of course, there was some- 
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what less of magnificence in the new abode. We have no 
space for long quotations, nor are they necessary. We select 
only two, upon which our eye has happened to fall, and which 
bear upon the question of her poetic genius, now under con- 
sideration. Alluding to the fact that, at this period—she be- 
ing now fourteen years old—the knitting of her father’s stock- 
ings had devolved upon her, she says, 

“To the hose destined for my father I devoted particular attention, because 
short breeches and buckles being essential to the full dress of a gentleman, the 
encasing of the lower limbs was more conspicuous than since the easier regency 
of the pantaloon. [!] I took pleasure in making his ribbed, viz., knitting two 
stitches and seaming one, which, though a slower process, rendered them more 
adhesive, [!] and better revealed the symmetry of his well-shaped limbs.” 

Do girls of fourteen often think their thoughts in such lan- 
guage as this, or women of seventy imagine they thought 
them thus, when they were fourteen? We are not very ex- 
tensively acquainted with young girls of that age, but we can- 
not believe that they do, if they are of the prose order. The 
other passage, which we cite, has reference to a poor old 
weaving woman, whose peach trees the neighboring boys, as 
boys often will, attempted to plunder. 

“Her cap, yellow with smoke,” the authoress says, “and face deepening to a 
purple tinge of wrathful emotion, might be seen protruding from her casement, 
as she vituperated the boys, who manifested a hazardous proximity to the garden 
wall. Not perfectly lamb-like was her temperament, as I judge from the shriek 
of the objurgations she sometimes addressed to them; while they, more quies- 
cent, it would seem, than boy-nature in modern times, returned no rude reply.” 

We have spoken with reference to girls of fourteen with 
some hesitation, but the relation of boys to old women who 
owned peach trees we remember quite perfectly. We have 
also heard from a venerated relative, who was himself a boy 
in those days, concerning similar things in the time of Mrs. 
Sigourney’s childhood. And if any of the boys, who lived in 
Norwich from 1791 to 1810 or from 1835 to 1845, had read 
this description of the occasional scenes in which they formed 
a conspicuous, and sometimes not very honorable part, we are 
sure they would have doubted their own personal identity ; 
while, were the old woman alluded to in this passage, to have 
been inquired of as to whether her face “protruded from the 
casement,” or whether she “ vituperated the boys,” we doubt if 
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she would ever have imagined that any such thing had hap- 
pened. The poor persecuted and tried soul, we suppose, actu- 
ally put her head out of the window and scolded the urchins ; 
but she, unquestionably, “shrieked her objurgations” in a 
somewhat simple style of prose, and they, however “ quies- 
cent” they may have been before, became, as we cannot doubt, 
quite the opposite immediately after they had heard the first 
shriek. 

In connection with this narrative of her childhood and 
girlhood’s life, the authoress gives a letter descriptive of the 
aristocracy of the olden time, which is much in the same glow- 
ing style, but as it has reference to the two leading families 
who divided between them the glory of the town in those 
days—the Lathrops and the Huntingtons—it has much of 
interest, and with another letter that is devoted to the social 
amusements, &c., to which she was herself accustomed, quite 
carries the reader back to see the mode of living and daily 
habits of society sixty or seventy years ago. But we cannot 
stop to call attention more particularly to these letters, for we 
have lingered too long already upon this portion of her life. 
We only remark, that our knowledge of the scenes and cir- 
cumstances of the old town and of the history, leads us to feel 
that the authoress, in the excess of her joyous memories and 
poetic inspiration, has thrown a somewhat unreal charm over 
the simple facts, and that she has unwittingly described herself, 
as regards this matter, in her description of one of her faithful 
and excellent colored servants, who lived with her in Hartford 
for twenty-five years. ‘Some faults she had,” Mrs. Sigourney 
states, “arising from an active imagination, sometimes over- 
stepping the reality of circumstances.” We feel disposed, 
however, as far as possible, to pardon the fault, for we all find 
the past gathering a bright halo around it, and Mrs. Sigourney 
has such perfect good will towards every one else, and is so full 
of happy recollections herselt, that we are almost glad to de- 
ceive ourselves into the belief that it was all quite as rose- 
colored as she represents. Indeed, we have only considered 
this earlier section of the book as bearing upon the question of 
her style and poetic gift. And here would we leave the sub- 
ject, only we cannot refrain from inserting at this point several 
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other quotations from later portions of the volume, which may 
fitly close our argument to prove she was a poet. For 
example, in her description of the residence of Mr. Sigourney, 
on Asylum street, Hartford, just on the outer limits of the city 
as it then was, she has the following: 

“Tt (the mansion) was environed by an extensive lawn, whose curving gravel 
walks were adorned with shrubbery, and by spacious gardens, one of which 
stretched downward to the fair river that girdled the domain, from which it was 
protected by a mural parapet.” 

3y these closing words we suggest, though with a want of 
confidence becoming in one who comes no nearer to a poet 
than a relationship by marriage, that the authoress probably 
means a stone wall—quite an ordinary thing in a New England 
landscape, which we have, ourselves even, often seen without 
thinking of it as a “mural parapet.” But perhaps we never 
saw exactly what the authoress is here describing, and so we 
ought to put our remark in sucha form as to say that, if she 
did not mean a stone wall, we have no idea what she did mean. 
But supposing she did mean a stone wall, how poetic is the 
manner in which she describes it ;—how much more charming 
is the impression which she produces upon the reader’s mind! 
Why, the old house we once lived in ourselves, in Norwich, 
had, according to this way of putting things, five gardens and 
at least two mural parapets. But those worthy men and 
women of the former generations, who lived there in so much 
comfort for a0 many years-—-we are truly sorry for their igno- 
rance—lived and died under the erroneous idea that those 
parapets were mere walls. What simple, ordinary people 
those ancestors of ours were! We do not wonder they left us 
no inheritance of poetry. 

Again, the authoress, in alluding to the stream mentioned 
in the last quoted extract, says : 

“ At one point it exhibited a slight cascade, and at another seemed to have 4 
lake-like termination, neither of which gave the slightest indication of the torrent- 
fury of which it was once in a year capable, when, swollen and disturbed by the 
attrition of the dissolving spring-ices, [ !] it rushed onward like a maniac.” 

We have, on many occasions, seen—as many others to whom 
we commend this volume doubtless have—this small stream, 
which, to us who have lived in Norwich and New Haven all 
our lives, does not seem anything but a very small stream, and 
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we gladly confirm the testimony of the distinguished writer, 
that it has never, at those times, “given the slightest indica- 
tion of torrent-fury.” But we were not there, we suppose, on 
the appointed anniversary, and we scarcely could expect that 
to an ordinary and respectful visitor from abroad, it would act 
“like a maniac.” 

Again, speaking of the grounds and the animals, she says : 

“Two fair cows, with coats brushed to a satin sleekness, ruminated at will, and 
filled large pails with creamy nectar.” 

Also: 

“Our poultry peopled their territory with a prolific zeal, and munificently gave 
us their eggs, their offspring, and themselves.” [!] [The italics are ours). 

And again: 

“Snowy turkeys strutted amid the green turf, those of the masculine genus 
spreading their broad plumage with a peacock’s vanity.” 

We wonder, as we read the book, whether the noble and 
dignified lord of this fair and large domain always walked 
about his grounds and among his self-sacrificing and rumina- 
ting domestic animals on a pair of high stilts. The volume, 
unfortunately, does not give us information on this important 
point. 

On pages 273-5, in the same chapter with the passages just 
cited, she has the following : 

“Tt was accordant with the rural element in the character of us both, [her- 
self and her husband], that a portion of the family subsistence should be drawn 
from our own cultivated soil. This we considered both congenial to health and 
that consciousness of independence which is one of the pleasantest parts of a life 
of agriculture.” 

This is poetical certainly, for in prose it means—in our own 
case, for instance, it would mean—we concluded to get our 
vegetables from our own garden, instead of buying them, be- 
cause they were cheaper, better, and more easily obtained than 
those in market. 

Again: 


“Our trees of the peach, pear and apple, apricot and cherry genus, were so 
exuberant in their gifts, that neither by usufruct, nor donation, [!] could they be 
always expended.” 


The natural course to be taken under such circumstances 
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will readily occur to our readers as one which they have them- 
selves not unfrequently adopted; quite a common and prosaic 
thing to their minds, no doubt. And yet here it is set forth in 
the following striking language : 


‘* The resource was in casting them to a class of retainers, whose vame, for 
some reason or other, perhaps for none at all, is scarcely admissible to ears 


polite.” 

It ought to be said, however, that the authoress elsewhere 
defends this useful animal against the common prejudice, with 
kindness, indeed, but again in rather glowing words : 


“T could never understand why it should be an offense to delicacy to utter the 
name of an animal, which the Evangelists have recorded on their pages as 
plunging in a dense herd down a steep place into the sea, and perishing in the 
waters.” [We have once or twice inserted an exclamation mark at the close of 
Mrs. Sigourney’s sentences: we think at least two might be inserted here, as ex- 
pressive of the reader’s feeling in view of the remarkable aptness and force of 
this reference to the New Testament.] “Such treatment,” she goes on to say, “is 
peculiarly ungrateful in a people who allow this scorned creature to furnish a 
large part of their subsistence, to swell the gains of commerce, and to share with 
the monarch of ocean the honor of lighting their evening lamp.” “Our creed 
in this matter is more inconsistent than that of the Jews—for we do not hesi- 
tate to profit by his death, though we have made his life despicable.” 


And once again, alluding to the interior life of this noble 
mansion, she remarks : 


“Soon after our removal to this delightful abode, my husband confided to me 
that, from some obstructions in the course of mercantile prosperity, [the inquiry 
suagests itself here, whether the authoress means that Mr. Sigourney failed, but 
we are unable to say; he was, evidently, obstructed, but as we have never known 
any merchant whose case was described by this word, we cannot tell precisely 
what his condition was,] added to the expenses of building, which are wont to 
exceed their original estimate, a system of retrenchment would be expedient, per- 
haps imperative. Concurring with his proposition, I sought how it might best 
be put in force, without involving palpable inconsistency in the habitants of so 
costly a dwelling; and having seen some examples of a successful union of econ- 
omy with hospitality, determined to become a learner and disciple. I stead- 
fastly set myself against waste in every domestic department, and also to pro- 
long the existence of all garments, by repair or transmigration.” 


Many, if. not most, of our readers, as we suppose, in their 
childhood, endured what they often considered the hard fate 
of wearing the old clothes of their parents, or elder brothers 
or sisters, which had been made over as new for themselves. 
Did they ever dream that this process, which they grieved over 
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and the end of which they hoped and longed for as the time of 
beginning a happier life, was a “ prolonging of the existence of 
these garments by transmigration ?” 

But we forbear. If the doubter is nut convinced by all this 
which we have just quoted from a single letter, and by all that 
we had cited before, that our authoress was, indeed, gifted with 
poetic genius, we bid him read the book for himself; and then 
if its four hundred pages do not remove all his doubts, all 
wecan say is, that he must be in the depths of prejudice. We 
confess that our doubts are entirely gone, and we record the 
fact, with pleasure, on these pages of the New Englander— 
with especial pleasure, because we once lived in Norwich, and 
the good poetess bewails the little appreciation of her writings 
in that well-remembered town. In summing up her literary 
career, near the close of the volume, she says: 


“ Letters of appreciation have reached me from crowned heads—from the King 
of Prussia, the Empress of Russia, and the late Queen of France; marke of favor 
from nobles of high degree; and what was to me still more animating, from mon- 
archs in the realm of mind. I have felt humbled by such distinctions, as trans- 
cending my merits, Some degree of chastening counterpoise has arisen from 
the marked indifference of my native city, which I have loved almost with the 
fervor of the ancient Jews for Zion. Neither by word nor smile can I recollect 
that she has fostered the mental labors of the child who went out from her fair 
borders, leaving her heart behind. Sweet hospitalities she extends to me, but in 
the point where I yearn for her sympathy, or would fain lay my honors at her 
feet, she keeps silence.” 


And then she adds—evidently stumbling upon the fatal mis- 
take of both recording and making the severest criticism ever 
passed upon her: “I wrote, by request, a lyric to be sung at 
the anniversary of her favorite academy, which the chief 
musician scornfully declined to perform, and 2¢ was read among 
the prose exercises.” [The italics are our own]. 

With especial pleasure, therefore, do we record our convic- 
tion here, that Mrs. Sigourney was a poet. We hope our 
course will be some slight compensation to her memory for the 
scornful action of the aforesaid Norwich musician, for, as he 
placed her lyric poem among the prose pieces, we on the other 
hand class her prose narrative among the works of poetry ; 
and speaking of them both “ with a word and a smile,” we 
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make them the means of finally deciding the question, which 
has been so long and so fruitlessly discussed. 


And now, having indulged ourselves in some remarks upon 
the style of our authoress, which our readers, we are sure, will 
admit the justice of, if they read the volume, we turn to the 
other leading question that was proposed for discussion at the 
outset. This question has reference to the work and character 
of the distinguished woman, who is at once the author and 
subject of this volume. It is always, after the earthly career 
of any person is ended, the most intéresting inquiry which we 
can raise—what, in its main features and characteristics, was 
the life that has been passing before us, and has now passed 
out of our sight; what has been accomplished, and what was 
the hope at the end? As we read these letters, which tell the 
story of the life we are now considering, we have a full and 
most pleasing answer to this all-important inquiry. 

Mrs. Sigourney’s life may almost be said to be symbolized by 
that journey in the Hartford stage, with its beginning and its 
ending, to which we have already alluded. Born and living 
through the period of her childhood and youth in Norwich, as 
we have seen, she took her course, in her early womanhood, to 
what she calls the semi-capital of the State, and in Hartford 
she lived and labored to the end. The narrative of her course 
thus seems, as it were, to be naturally divided into two parts 
by this eight hours’ ride, which, though often taken, she only 
describes as she remembered it from the earliest experience. 
We have, in endeavoring to establish her character as a poet, 
passed hurriedly over the main events of her life in the former 
of these two cities. The story now carries us to her residence 
in the latter; and as we speak of her work and character, we 
shall pass it briefly in review. She commenced her career in 
Hartford as the head of a small school for girls, in the estab- 
lishment of which she was greatly assisted by the late widely- 
known and highly-honored benefactor of that city, Daniel 
Wadsworth, Esq. The “young ladies” who attended this 
school, at least at the beginning of its history, were, as we 
judge, few in numbers, and from the families of Mr. Wads- 
worth’s friends. They were all, if we may make our inference 
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from several passages in the volume, quite young in years, 
But as time moved on, and her success became manifest, she 
enlarged her company so as to include those who were at a 
somewhat higher stage of development. The chapter on her 
“educational remembrances ” is, in our view, one of the most 
interesting in the book, as it is also one of the simpler ones in 
itsstyle. The proof of her skill and many qualifications as a 
teacher is clearly seen in the explanation which she gives of 
her method, as well as in the reasonable and advanced ideas of 
teaching which she evidently cherished. We must remember 
that this was fifty years ago—for she went to Hartford in 1813 
or 1814—and was, accordingly, before the improved system of 
modern times in the domain of teaching had begun to be 
known or thought of; a system, indeed, which is full of de- 
fects, and in which everything is to a highly injurious extent, 
in our judgment, sacrificed to mere rules and routine, but 
which, beyond all doubt, as a whole is much superior to that 
of our fathers and grandfathers. Mrs. Sigourney was in ad- 
vance of her age. She was, as we think she fully proves by 
her story, a valuable, inspiring, interesting, self-sacrificing, and 
loving instructor ; ever considering how she might best awaken 
and cultivate and stimulate her pupils, without at all over- 
straining or too early straining their mental powers. She 
seems to have studied continually the capabilities of each mind 
under her charge, and to have kept ever in view the duties be- 
longing to the sphere of woman into which they must after- 
ward enter. Her system of rewards and penalties, considering 
the age of her scholars at the first, was, as we think, a good 
one—not one, indeed, that could be universally adopted in 
larger schools or among all classes of children, but very judi- 
, cious, and well calculated to secure the end in view, where the 
young girls were few in numbers and were all members of 
friendly families, and thus almost as the children of one house- 
hold. She remarks, also, upon the especial pains she took to 
encourage those amiable dispositions which are so essential to 
the true womanly character, and tells of the simple way which 
she determined upon to excite emulation among her pupils in 
regard tothis matter. The votes of all thescholars were taken 
at the close of each term, as the expression of the common 
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judgment upon the question, as to which one among them had 
most uniformly and perfectly manifested kindness and gentle- 
ness in all her intercourse with her associates. These votes, 
which were sealed ballots, were to be given, as she charged 
them, conscientiously, and, in such a class, doubtless they were 
so given; and then the votes being counted, the one who had 
received the largest number was crowned by the rest as “ their 
chosen Queen, the loved of all.” We might cite passages from 
this chapter, did our space allow, but it is scarcely necessary 
for the purpose which we havein view. Suffice it to say, that, 
though she is her own herald, we read this interesting letter, 
describing the work of her first five years in Hartford, with 
the feeling that she did her work well, and that she rightfully 
looked back upon it, over the half century that had passed, with 
heartfelt satisfaction. The same feeling seems to have been 
in the minds of those who had far better means of judging than 
any mere reader of the volume can have, and who trace back 
their own history to the early times when they were themselves 
her pupils ; for, year by year, for forty-five years, they met to- 
gether to celebrate with their honored teacher the days of 
their association in the school-room, and to repeat their 
generous testimony to the good she had bestowed upon them. 

Mrs. Sigourney seems to have been born a teacher, quite as 
certainly, to say the least, as she was born a poet. Even in 
those early days, when, as we have seen, at the age of from three 
to six years Thought and Oriticism were her nightly visitors, 
she tells us that there came to her mind “ vivid pencilings of 
the delight, dignity, and glory of a school-mistress,” and that 
thereupon she “ arranged her dolls in various classes, instruct- 
ing them not only in the scanty knowledge she had herself 
attained, but boldly exhorting and lecturing them on the, 
higher moral duties.” This desire of teaching continued like- 
wise through the years that followed, until while she was still 
quite young, she began the work, and with two scholars—the 
only two she was able to secure after much solicitation—she 
established her first school in one of the rooms of her father’s 
house. An impulse which retains its power so long a time, 
and in spite of such discouragements, is generally a clear 
indication of the fitness of the mind fr that work to which 
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the impulse urges it. And surely, in her case, this fitness was 
abundantly proved in after years, by the success of her labors 
in Hartford which we have just set forth. 

As we pass on from this brief notice of her educational 
recollections, to consider the subsequent portions of her life, 
we pause a moment to refer to the suggestion which she 
makes, as the result of her experience and observation as a 
teacher, that the “love of arithmetic is not indigenous in the 
female mind.” She claims for herself, indeed, that it was to 
her own mind always a favorite science, but with her pupils it 
was otherwise. We had not ourselves supposed this, which is 
thus given as her conclusion, to be the fact in general, but we 
do not know that it can be considered a very strange thing if 
it be so, for the slow processes of calculation may be somewhat 
foreign to the quickness with which woman’s mind loves to 
move forward to its results. As for ourselves, we are ready to 
say, that we have great patience with all persons, whether 
women or men, who do not give themselves enthusiastically to 
this particular study, for the great privilege and blessing of the 
freedom of mature years, as compared with the bondage of 
childhood under tutors and governors, has often seemed to us 
largely to consist in two things—first, in the fact that it is no 
longer necessary to distress ourselves about punctuation, as we 
once did; and secondly, in the fact that we shall never again, 
during our earthly pilgrimage, be compelled to tell how long, 
if a hare has the start of a dog, but does not run quite so fast, 
it will take the dog to catch the hare. We always pitied the 
hare when we were at school, and had no sympathy with the 
dog; and now that we have long since entered on the busy 
work of the world, we have a sincere and almost daily satisfac- 
tion—though we confess it is not unmingled even yet with as- 
tonishment—that most men are necessarily so occupied with 
other things, as even to be oblivious of the fact that the dog is 
still in the pursuit, and that some men—men too of high 
character and of great service to society—are in such ignorance 
of arithmetic as to be unable to answer this question, so per- 
plexing, and, as it once seemed, so absolutely essential to any 
useful development of the mental powers. 
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Our authoress was now at the age of twenty-eight. She had 
settled in her own mind the great question of duty to remain 
unmarried, on account of the advancing years and consequent 
dependent condition of her parents, and she had no doubt that 
the work of a teacher was to be the work of her life. But the 
future is little known to any of us, and certainly it is little 
known to those who are only twenty-eight. Destiny, from the 
beginning, had been pointing in a direction quite opposite to 
her thought, and of course, her thought finally turned round 
and pointed just where destiny ordered.  Theblind archer,” 
as she says, “ bided his time.” When the time came, he shot 
his arrow, and with surprising effect. We have rarely heard 
of a more sudden ov fatal case. It seems to us, as related, be- 
yond almost anything in real life, that has ever come within 
the circle of our knowledge. But we leave her to tell her own 
story. After having spoken of her resolutions above alluded 
to, and of the fact that she had resisted the offers of several 
clerical gentlemen, and even “ fascinations of a more ambitious 
character,” she says: 


“Nevertheless as I plodded my way to and from my school-house, a pair of 
deep-set and most expressive black eyes sometimes encountered mine, and spoke 
unutterable things. They were the property of a gentleman of striking physiog- 
nomy and the elegant manners of the olden school. Their dialect might [!] not have 
made a lasting impression on one whose every thought and faculty were bespoken 
by her daily occupation; but ere long a letter came [!]—a letter of touching elo- 
quence and the fairest chirography. From this there was no escape. [!] It was like 
& grappling-iron, not to be evaded. Wherever I turned, its words followed me 
as living creatures—an image of the wheel seen by the entranced prophet, full of 
eyes, that gazed wherever he went. To love-letters I had been no stranger, yet 
nothing like this appeal bad caused such perturbation and captivity of thought. 
Its writer I had occasionally met in select parties, with his wife, a being of 
angelic loveliness and beauty, who had gone to a higher and congenial sphere.” [!] 


We ask our readers to notice carefully this remarkable para- 
graph, and see what were the overpowering attractions of this 
person who surpassed the clergymen previously reterred to, and 
scattered the serious and determined resolutions. It occurs to 
us that if any of these disappointed clerical gentlemen are still 
living,—(who were not only less attractive than the predestined 
conqueror was, but even so far less attractive, that, between 
their level and his, there were others having “ fascinations of 
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a more ambitious character,” and if they have opportunity to 
trace out the details of the picture of their successful rival, 
which is here drawn by the one whose “slight bark,” as she 
says, “though sometimes veering” towards them, was yet 
“guided to keep its pole-star in view,”)—they must ever here- 
after have a most becomingly humble estimation of themselves. 
But we forbear to make further comment upon the passage, 
except to say that the prophet Ezekiel, we presume, never 
thonght of such an application of his vision—and to protest 
against the publication of such a story of her love affairs by 
the friends of any woman, who has successfully finished her 
earthly career. Even if the authoress had requested its pub- 
lication, we think her surviving friends ought to have inter- 
posed, for surely she could not, six months after her death, 
have desired it. 

In due season she was married to the gentleman, a portion 
of whose property was the pair of black eyes, and one of 
whose chief recommendations seems to have been his fair 
chirography ; and she settles down in his elegant mansion as 
the wife of Mr. Charles Sigourney. The story of her life 
as related to him seems to us to be skillfully and admirably 
told. The question involuntarily rises in our mind, when we 
come to the record of his death a long time afterward, whether 
the eyes had always during those years shone as beautifully 
and kindly as they did at first, and whether chirography had, 
after all, proved to be the noblest qualification of the manly 
life. But it is a question which finds no answer in the book, 
and we find ourselves asking it not because of what the kindly 
writer suggests, but because, in a case of so sudden, and as it 
would seem to us, at least at the beginning, so groundless an 
attachment, we can hardly escape the desire to know the re- 
sult in after times. A woman’s love is the noblest thing in 
this selfish world ; for it gives itself wholly, confidingly, with- 
out a single doubt, and for all time, to the man who joins his 
hand with hers, and then, even if the long years that follow 
are but the continual proof that he is not what she thought 
him on her marriage day, she buries his every failing from the 
eyes of the harsh and curious world. We honor the woman 
who writes these letters, whatever may have been the ending 
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of the early dream. And if we smile with our readers at the 
story of her commencing love, it is for the reason that we 
cannot help it,—and this, not, indeed, because it is the story of 
her love, but because it is such a story ;—while, as we smile, 
it is with a generous feeling of true respect for the way in 
which the love guides the story afterward. 

After the account of the marriage, the chapter on “ Do- 
mestic Life” gives the description of her dwelling, some 
passages from which we have already cited, and then relates 
pleasantly the ordinary daily duties of a New England house- 
keeper. The birth of her children, and the removal to her 
house of her parents, who left their old home in Norwich at 
Mr. Sigourney’s suggestion, filled her mind as well as her time 
with new cares and thoughts. For eighteen years her life 
passed on in this quiet way, marked, like every woman’s life, 
with so little that can be told of to the world, and yet with so 
much that is noble and pure,—with so much that is full of 
kindness, and is quite as essential to the world’s happiness as 
any of the more conspicuous works on which men pride them- 
selves. How strange it is that,—while, in regard to almost 
every life, the richest part, and that which works its way in 
sweetest and gentlest influences into other lives, and helps them 
grow in all goodness toward the kingdom of heaven, is the 
part which is never opened to the world’s view—we always de- 
ceive ourselves and measure true glory only by the outward 
and visible things! And so we often or always fail to honor 
the life of quiet service as we ought, and even lose the beauti- 
ful development of the inner soul in our all-absorbing pursuit 
of fame. 

The “ Lapse of Years”—for this is the title of the next 
chapter—brought many changes ;—the change of residence, 
the change of circumstances, and the change of death as it 
came to those around her, until finally she was left alone, to 
work out the rest of her appointed mission and to wait for the 
end. These years brought her the great privilege of a visit to 
Europe ; great to every educated man or woman, but especially 
so to one who, having long since found a place among the 
company of authors and poets in her own person, was thereby 
enabled, as she entered their own homes, to commune with 
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them as a kindred spirit. But the “pleasant memories” of 
those “pleasant lands” beyond the ocean, she says, she will 
not attempt to recall on her present pages, since they have 
been already recorded in another volume, whose title, expressed 
in these very words, makes known how greatly she enjoyed 
the privdege. The latest season of her life is then pictured in 
a letter full both of thankfulness for the past and hope for the 
future—a letter which opens with the heartiest farewell, 
addressed to the friend to whom she had been writing so many 
times, while it closes with thoughts most characteristic of her- 
self,—as hopeful and grateful as her life had been. “ Behind 
me stretch the green pastures and still waters, by which I have 
been led all my days. Around, is the lingering of hardy 
flowers and fruits that bide the winter. Before, stretches the 
shining shore. ‘The shadowy valley between seems not worthy 
to come into remembrance. Past, present, and future, concur 
like three harmonies. May their grateful ascription never 
end!” The passing of the “shadowy valley between” needed 
the pen of another to tell its story. It was filled with gentle 
ministrations and the ever-returning round of daily duties, 
until she gradually lost the life of earth and entered upon that 
of heaven. 

Such was her work—one that was so faithfully and well 
accomplished, that it deserves to be spoken of with all honor 
by those who read her recorded history. Of her character 
alone it remains to say a few words. We only intend, as in- 
deed we are only able, to speak of this as we discover it from 
the pages of the volume before us. Her one great weakness, 
as it here displays itself, seems to have been vanity. It was, 
however, a harmless kind of vanity, which not only was not 
injurious to any one else, but even was not offensive. It was 
with Mrs. Sigourney, as we judge, as it was with a prominent 
man, whom we knew in former years, who seemed to be free 
from all unkindness of feeling or jealousy, largely because he 
thought himself a little in advance of all others. She was not 
overbearing, or even exactly self-conceited in the ordinary 
sense. But she unwaveringly and always felt that she was the 
leading woman in any company, wheresoever she might be 
present. This was an accepted and fundamental truth of life 
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with her, concerning which there was neither any doubt in her 
own mind, nor, as she supposed, in the mind of any other, 
Accordingly, she felt as kindly toward everybody around her 
as it was possible for a human soul to feel. Why be jealous of 
another—why fail to take pleasure in the success and elevation 
of another, if the limit of such elevation be a point which is 
just below oneself? It is impussible to do otherwise than “re- 
joice with them that do rejoice,” when the soul is perpetually 
in this perfect calm of satisfaction. And as it does no harm 
to ourselves, for a person who is always overflowing with good 
will toward us and good wishes for us, to be resting in con- 
tentment in view of his own surpassing greatness, we only 
smile at the rich and rosy self-approbation of such an one. 
We pass our own judgment indeed upon him, as we do upon 
every other, but we never desire to break the bubble of his 
vanity. 

We cannot help thinking, however, that there was some 
other quality mingled in Mrs. Sigourney’s vanity, or some- 
thing else closely united with it. If the book we are exam- 
ining shows anything upon its very face it is artificiality of 
style, and we must believe that a person who could write, as 
the author of this book writes, must have had a certain arti- 
ficial element pervading her life in no inconsiderable degree. 
We can easily realize how she might have contemplated her 
rural mansion and fair domain with satisfaction, but we con- 
fess our inability to see how a mind of natural simplicity 
could picture the domain or the mansion either to itself or to 
others, as she has done. Instead of living quietly on the 
earth, as ordinary people do, it seems to us she must have 
been, a large portion of the time, in the upper regions of the 
air, or, if we may be permitted to use, in regard to her own 
inner life, an expression which she applies to her domestic 
animals, we think she must have “leaped and Iuxuriated” 
more than most of us common mortals do. 

But we gladly turn aside from her weaknesses. Her kind- 
ness to all was as conspicuous as the harmless vanity with 
which it was connected. She had, beyond all question, a kind 
heart by nature. This gift had been given to her at the begin- 
ning in large measure, and it overflowed in its fullness on every 
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side, through all the years. It is really striking to see how in 
terms of generous commendation she speaks of every one of 
her own sex, whom she has occasion to introduce into her 
letters,—from Mrs. Catherine N. Toucey, who is described as 
“having continued ” from the time when she was one of the 
authoress’ pupils “to advance in loveliness and intellectual 
attainment, having been distinguished at the court of our 
nation, where for years her lot was cast, by those graces of 
manner and conversation that lent attraction to her example 
of piety,” to the faithful black woman who lived with her so 
long, and the account of whose services and excellent qualities 
she closes with the words—‘ Thus was I favored with this 
heart-service for a period of twenty-five years ; as long as age and 
disease permitted her to make any effort. Her image is still 
vivid before me, and I cherish it with tenderness. She was to 
me as my own flesh and blood.” Her early teachers are 
praised, almost without a word of slightest disparagement, and 
her chance acquaintances are represented only in the most 
pleasing light. With a similar feeling, when she comes to 
commend the successive clergymen who had ministered to her 
spiritual wants in the church whose services she ordinarily 
attended, she seems to think that all others must be likewise 
commended, and, with a sentence or two for each one, she 
shows the good will that abounds towards all. She entered 
the Episcopal Church because her husband was a member of 
it, but, unlike many others who become Episcopalians by the 
converting process of marriage, she did not forget that there 
are other Christian churches. ‘The longer I live,” she says, 
“the more inclined I am deeply to regret that those differen- 
ces of doctrine and form, which must always exist, should be 
permitted to disturb their Christian charity who embrace the 
precepts of the same Gospel, and pray to dwell at last lovingly 
in the presence of one Redeemer, in purer light and perfect 
unity.” And her unaffected and warm-hearted recognition of 
past favors is seen in the mingled reverence and love with 
which she recalls the thought of her old benefactress in Nor- 
wich, as well as in the following words, wherein she makes 
reference to the one whose aid and counsel had been the foun- 
dation of all her success in Hartford: “If the partakers of 
VOL. XXV. 24 
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Heaven’s bliss are interested in aught that thrills these our 
hearts of clay, may he inhale the perfume of that warm grati- 
tude which the lapse of almost half a century has neither 
dampened nor repressed?” 

Her kindness was also exhibited as constantly in deeds as 
it was in words. She seems to have been always thoughtful 
in the way of little attentions to others—the little things that 
pleasantly recall friends to mind—and for the poor and for 
children she was always ready with needful and helpful gifts, 
From the year 1811, her daughter remarks, “ when, from her 
engagement as a teacher, she first had an income of her own, 
the plan was marked out that one-tenth of all that she received 
should be given in charity—a plan from which she never devi- 
ated throughout her life, except to enlarge the measure of her 
gifts. She had proved what Goldsmith calls ‘the luxury of 
doing good,’ and desired, with her last words, to commend it 
to others.” 

Mrs. Sigourney, as the volume presents her to our thoughts, 
was a woman of much strength of character,—of such a com- 
bination of gentleness and firmness as adapted her for the 
work to which she gave her earlier years,—and of such up- 
rightness as to command the respect of those who knew her 
in the intimacy of friendship. The entire absence of all words 
of censure on the part of those who were associated with her 
during her long years of residence in Hartford, is the best 
commendation of her prudence and forbearance and charity in 
her own home; while the public honors showed at the time of 
her burial, prove that she died in fniversal esteem for her pri- 
vate and social virtues. 

Two things more were noticeable in her character, and they 
will serve to complete our view of it. She was an enthusiastic, 
diligent worker in the sphere which was assigned to her, or 
which she had chosen for herself; and a joyful, trustful, thank- 
ful follower of Christ. The chapter on Literature, near the 
close of the volume, shows—whatever different persons may 
say of the excellence of her poetry—that her’s was no idle or 
inactive mind, while the amusing list of requests that were 
presented to her from every quarter, for every kind of service, is 
a scarcely less convincing proof that she was always ready to 
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do whatever was within the limits of her power. And as for 
her Christian life; from the time when, at three years of age, 
she says of herself that she felt no fear, since the “ Father in 
Heaven, to whom the last words of closing day were said, 
seemed near,” and she “ fell asleep as on His protecting arm,” 
until, in the closing days of her life, as she drew near to the 
age of seventy-five, she called to her thought the words, “ In 
the fainting away of my life, I will think upon Jehovah, and 
He shall send forth strength for me from His Holy Temple ;” 
no doubt or apprehension appears to have entered her soul for 
asingle moment. The world seemed full of God’s gifts and 
of Divine beauty to her thought, and she herself seemed, as one 
of His own children, to be the object of His constant and in- 
finite love. We confess that, after our hearty and good-na- 
tured langh, we closed the volume for the last time, with a 
tender regard for the gifted authoress, and with a sincere joy 
in the confident belief that another soul had proved the truth 
of the eternal promise, and had entered into the great and glo- 


rious company of the ransomed ones. 
* 


Our review of the volume has been like the impression pro- 
duced upon us by its perusal. We laughed at first, and per- 
haps immoderately. The stilted and absurd style is beyond 
anything we have read for years. The geese are swans, in- 
deed, and the roses rosier than any which nature paints. It 
is, we are bound to say, simply ridiculous to speak of stone 
walls as ‘‘ mural parapets,” and the making over of old clothing 
as a “ prolonging of the existence of garments by transmigra- 
tion.” It is worse than ridiculous to use such language sober- 
ly, in letters professing to be written in the simplicity and con- 
fidence of private friendship. It is even an outrage on all 
propriety, to put forth such a book as a proper one for young 
writers of either sex to imitate, because the authoress was a 
distinguished poet. And if criticism is worth anything, or 
the pages of a journal like this have any purpose in the world, 
such a style ought to be sharply rebuked. We have laughed 
because we could not help it. We have set forth before our 
readers what they will find on every page of the volume, in 
abounding measure, and have tried to give them something of 
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our appreciation of the ludicrous element in it. But we pro- 
test once more, that we have written the earlier portion of our 
Article with no ill-will—with not the slightest intermingling of 
unkindliness in our joyous laugh. And we trust that the lat- 
ter portion has been hearty and serious enough in its apprecia- 
tion and approbation of the writer, for what she was and for 
what she did, to prove even to her own friends the truth of 
our protestation. 

We commend the volume to every reader of these pages- 
He will be amused by thestyle; and entertained by the account 
of the olden time ; and charmed by the good nature of the 
authoress; and softened into tenderness of soul by the story of 
the way in which God led her home to Himself, through all 
the comforts and trials—through all the joys and sorrows— 
through all the discipline and experience of a long and well- 
spent life. 


We add asingle word more. Mrs. Sigourney, we believe, 
was by no means deserving of the censure thrown upon her 
poetry by so pany persons in our country. She was not, as 
we frankly confess, a poet of a very high order. She uncon- 
sciously shows, even in these Letters, the inferiority of her own 
poetry by her occasional introduction of brief passages from 
those whe have written under a true inspiration. She has 
a sameness in all her productions, which is wearisome. She 
evidently knows more of religion than she does of the 
Muses. She has committed the almost intolerable evil of pub- 
lishing a volume containing from fifty to one hundred obituary 
sonnets. In a word, sheis Mrs. Sigourney. But she was one of 
the first among American women to venture within the poetic 
field ; and, while she has led the way, she deserves not only 
the praise awarded to a pioneer, but the praise of a fair meas- 
ure of success, We think even the Norwich people might 
well honor their own prophet, by acknowledging her gifts ;— 
though, at the same time, we can scarcely believe that the 
“boy nature” will ever become so “quiescent” in us, as to 
prevent us from telling of or laughing over the melancholy 
issue of the encounter between her lyric poem and the scornful 
Norwich musician, 
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Articte VIL—THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 


Presipent Jounson’s veto of the bill for extending and sys- 
tematizing the operations of the Freedmen’s Bureau, the 
passionate and almost revolutionary tone of his harangue to the 
Washington mob, in connection with the drift of his late con- 
versations and speeches of a more informal character, have 
justly created disappointment and anxiety in thousands who, 
nevertheless, do not subscribe to Mr. Sumner’s doctrine about 
suffrage and the idea of a “ Republican” government, or find 
much wisdom either in the recent orations or in the recent 
political action of that Senator. There is no use, even if there 
were no impropriety, in inveighing against the President. At 
the same time, his course should be candidly and boldly criti- 
cised. The hardest thing that can be said of him is said by 
his special partisans, who require us to speak of his official 
conduct with bated breath, lest he should be driven into the 
ranks of the enemies of the country,—for the party which, 
during the last four years, has done everything it could, short 
of taking up arms, to break down the Union cause, deserves to 
be so styled. We do not believe that the President intends to 
gratify this party, yet we confess that our belief is not free 
from misgivings. In the brief comments which we have to 
offer upon the political situation, we shall endeavor to touch 
on the main points in controversy. 

1. It is undeniable that the so-called Confederate States are 
not now in “ practical relations” to the Union. ‘Their inhab- 
itants are subject to the United States, but those States, in con- 
sequence of their own act, are not in possession of their former 
powers and privileges as members of the Union. They went 
out of the Union de facto, if not de jure. On any theory of 
the rebellion, it swept away the State governments in the rebel 
Communities; and hence, provisional governments, acting 
through military law, were set up by national authority. In 
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our judgment, the contest in which we have been engaged, 
was a war; and while we are not deprived of the right of 
dealing with individuals according to municipal law, we have, 
in the event of success, all the rights which justly belong to 
the conqueror. But waiving this point, and admitting for the 
moment, that the rebel States did not lose their character as 
States, by the act of secession and of insurrection, it is still 
agreed that they were left without governments; and govern- 
ment must be reconstructed in each of them, de novo. It is 
plain that not everything claiming to be a legitimate govern- 
ment, in either of these States, is to be considered such. The 
National authority must determine the question whether a 
given organization shall be considered, to all intents and pur- 
poses, a State government. In other words, the whole subject 
of reconstruction is in the hands of the national government, 
and the rebel Communities must await and abide by its de- 
cision. 

2. It is necessary and proper that each of these rebellious 
Communities should be readmitted, before it enjoys the privi- 
lege of representation in Congress. The recognition or read- 
mission—use whatever term we will—of the State is the prior 
question to be determined. The policy advocated by Senator 
Dixon, and those who concur with him, is extremely fallacious. 
Their plan is to admit to Congress individuals here and there 
who can give evidence of personal loyalty. But the repre- 
sentative of a district represents the State in which that 
district lies. If that State is not “in good and regular stand- 
ing,” as a member of the Union, no part of it is entitled to 
representation. The State government creates the district, 
and may alter its bounds to-morrow. It may draw the lines so 
that a loyal district or constituency shall be supplanted by 4 
disloyal. The policy to which we refer, which is called the 
President’s policy, is simply a plan for smuggling back into 
the Union the late Confederate States, and for cutting off the 
deliberate discussion and settlement of the prior question of 
their fitness to resume their former places. 

3. The determination of this prior question belongs pre- 
eminently to Congress. Congress must judge whether an 
organization which pretends to send Representatives and 
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Senators to Washington, is truly and properly a State govern- 
ment, entitled to representation in Congress. This power be- 
longs to Congress, and to Congress alone. The doctrine that 
the Executive or some other magistrate is to determine this 
all-important question, which appears to be implied in the 
President’s veto message, needs no answer since the crushing 
refutation which it has received from Senator Fessenden, and 
after it has been disowned by the President’s advocates. 
Aside from the particular question of representation in Con- 
gress, the settlement at the end of this great conflict is right- 
fully in the hands of the Supreme Legislature of the land. 
To hold that this great work is the function of the Executive, 
isto endow him with power greater than is possessed by any 
sovereign this side of Russia. And the Senate and House of 
Representatives, now in session at Washington, ave the Con- 
gress of the United States. The implication, come from what- 
ever quarter it may, that they are not endowed with all the 
functions which the Constitution confers upon Congress, is 
treasonable, and deserves to be met with stern indignation by 
every good citizen. Were it well founded, the whole action 
of Congress, or of the -body supposed to be Congress, for the 
last four years, would be void. A journal in New York; 
which claims to be respectable, speaks of the Congress of the 
United States as “the rump Congress.” The suggestions 
contained in this appellation we believe to be powerless, as far 
as their effect on the body of the people is concerned; but 
they are not the less base and iniquitous. The man who, in 
the knowledge of what his words mean, applies that title to 
Congress is at heart a traitorous villain, however he may fear 
to carry out his words in correspondent action. The propriety 
of codperative action on the part of both Houses, on the ques- 
tion of admitting members from the rebel States, is obvious. 
Neither House should assume to restore a State to its relations 
to the Union, independently of the other branch of the Legis- 
lature. Hence the appointment of a Joint Committee was 
eminently wise, and in denouncing this Committee President 
Johnson set a bad example. 

4. It being the right of Congress to fix the terms and the 
manner of the restoration of the rebel States, Congress is 
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bound to exact of them sufficient evidences of loyalty and the 
best attainable guarantees for our future security ; and, also, to 
provide for the protection of the freedmen against injustice 
and wrong. It is preposterous to maintain that the moment 
the rebel Communities cease from organized and armed war- 
fare upon the national government, they must be forthwith 
admitted to a part in the administration of it. The President 
himself has required of the rebel States the acceptance of the 
great Amendment to the Constitution for the perpetual de- 
struction of slavery. If consent to that Amendment may be 
required, consent to other changes may also be demanded for 
equally good reasons. Nothing should be done in vindictive- 
ness ; but, on the other hand, the legitimate fruits of the war 
should not be thrown away or put in jeopardy. Why should 
not security be taken, in the form of a Constitutional Amend- 
ment, that debts contracted in forwarding insurrection shall 
never be paid by Federal or State authority, and that the pay- 
ment of the national debt shall never be resisted or in any 
way impeded? Why should not the South be precluded from 
disfranchising the whole black population, and at the same 
time reaping the benefit of them as a Basis of representation ! 
The ‘protection of the emancipated slaves in all civil rights 
should be secured beyond a peradventure. It is easy to object 
to the Freedmen’s Bureau Bill that it introduces an anomalous 
class of magistrates and a somewhat arbitrary system of admin 
istration. But how shall these millions of blacks be sheltered 
from cruelty and oppression? Not by Southern juries, surely, 
either in State or Federal courts. The South has not yet 
given evidence of a disposition to treat the freedmen with 
justice ; and this is why the Bureau is necessary. We see no 
means of accomplishing the end, which the nation is solemnly 
bound to accomplish, except by the employment, for the 
present, of guast military magistrates in the districts where 
the blacks are exposed to peril, until the disaffected whites 
shall become reconciled to the new order of things, and learn 
to treat their former slaves as freemen. The securing of their 
civil rights to the blacks ought never to be confounded with 
the question whether the right to vote shall be conferred upon 
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them. Without doubt, the more intelligent of the former 
slaves may safely and wisely be entrusted with this privilege ; 
and it is unjust to debar men from political advantages on 
account of the color of their skin. We protest, however, 
against Mr. Sumner’s doctrine of universal suffrage. The dis- 
tinction between natural and political rights must not be 
ignored. Society exists for the protection of natural rights ; 
political rights, society confers. The statesmen who framed 
the Constitution were not generally advocates of universal 
suffrage. Nor, we may remerk, is it of any avail for Mr. 
Sumner to pick out sentences from Locke and Sidney, Samuel 
Adams or Jefferson, on the foundation of society and the 
social compact, with the design of fastening upon the constitu- 
tion his idea of the essentials of a Republican government. 
The practice of the framers of the Constitution overthrows all 
his theoretical reasoning on this point. If a State is repub- 
lican while holding a part of its people in slavery, it is at least 
equally republican when it has clothed these slaves with civil 
rights, even though the privilege of voting is denied them. It 
is important that the reserved rights of the States, in relation 
to the powers of the General Government, should remain sub- 
stantially as they were before the war. The war has annihi- 
lated the false dogma of secession and slavery with it. The 
main thing to be required of the rebel States is proofs and 
guarantees of absolute loyalty, and of a disposition to give to 
the former slaves the substance and not the mere shadow of 
freedom. 

5. This brings us back to the grounds of complaint against 
President Johnson. He has apparently failed to sympathize 
with the Union party in Congress in the desire to extort 
reasonable guarantees on the points which we have touched 
upon above. He has set himself against deliberations and 
measures looking to this result. Owing to his course, the 
prospect of reaching a solid, righteous, and beneficent settle- 
ment of the great conflict, is somewhat clouded. Moreover, 
his improper rebukes of Congress, official and unofficial, and 
his undignified abuse of “ the radicals,” have done great mis- 
chief at the South, by awakening the old defiant, insolent 
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spirit which the events of the war had humbled and silenced, 
and which might have been exorcised forever. We hope that 
President Johnson will be faithful to the interests which the 
Union party have at heart. If he proves to be, he will receive 
their cordial support; but if he does not, he will encounter 
the opposition of the great body of that party, who have no 
selfish motives to sway their political action, and who are too 
intelligent to “ endorse” the men who betray their cause. 


Since the foregoing remarks were put in type, Mr. John- 
son’s veto of the bill granting Civil Rights to the Freedmen, 
and his ambiguous position with reference to the Connecticut 
election, which served to stimulate and strengthen the oppo- 
sition party in the State, have revealed more clearly his views 
and designs. By declaring that the freedmen are not citizens, 
he has placed himself in conflict with the cherished sentiments 
and resolute policy of the great Union party. The demagog- 
ical references ‘to our “foreign population,” are plainly 
adapted to inflame still further that unchristian and cruel 
hostility to the blacks which the greater portion of them 
already feel. The doctrines and the spirit of this message are 
alike repugnant to the immovable convictions of the powerful 
and intelligent party which raised Mr. Johnson to his high 
office. Against these established convictions, Mr. Johnson 
will struggie in vain; and if he perseveres in his present line 
of conduct, we firmly believe that, whatever temporary mis- 
chief he may do, he will at length sink under the weight of 
that determined resistance and indignant condemnation which 
he will receive at the hands of a betrayed people. 
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Articte VIIL—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


‘THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


Exuticotr oN Putiiprrans, CoLossians, AND Puitemon.—This 
volume completes the series of commenturies on the Pauline Epis- 
tles by this author, the republication of which in our country was 
promised in 1860. We now have, within reach of all persons even 
of quite limited means, the best English work of this character on 
all the writings of the Apostle, with the exception of the Epistles 
to the Romans and Corinthians. No minister or Biblical student 
ought to be without the set,—which we see, by the publisher’s re- 
cent advertisement, can be purchased, in two volumes, for ten 
dollars,—for these commentaries supply a place that is filled by no 
others. Indeed, there is scarcely anything to be found in our 
language, bearing upon the interpretation of most, if not all, of 
the Epistles covered by these books, which is of any very great 
value. And we cannot but regard the author as more worthy of 
the name of scholar, than any other among his countrymen who 
has of late years entered upon the same field and published the re- 
sults of his studies. He seems to us, more nearly than any other, 
to approach the scholarly commentators of Germany, and to have 
begun upon a course, in which we trust others will follow him, 
until our own language shall furnish us with works which may 
rival in excellence those of that land of scholars. 

Bishop Ellicott’s commentaries are all written upon the same 
plan, so that a person who has used any of them will know what 
he may expect to find in all the rest. They are, as they profess to 
be, critical and grammatical—even in the highest degree gram- 
matical, and dryly so. “It seems to us that, in the reading of Meyer, 
who is as thoroughly of this character as any German commenta- 
tor, we find far less of this dryness and far more of interest, far 
more that would induce a person to read on for a few pages be- 
yond the single verse or point which he happened to be exam- 





* A Oritical and Grammatical Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles to the 
Philippians, Colossians, and to Philemon: with a Revised Translation. By Rt. 
Rev. Cuartes J. Exuicorr, D. D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 
Andover; Warren F, Draper. 1865. 8vo. pp. 278. 
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ining. These works of Ellicott are very concise in their style— 
remarkably and felicitously so, but yet with something of the same 
accompanying fault. No writer, in any language, is more concise 
than De Wette, but we think the student of his well-known 
writings will find more that is suggestive and quickening than our 
author gives us. Of course we do not expect to read a commen- 
tary through in course, or to find it very interesting in and of 
itself, any more than we do in the case of a dictionary, but it 
actually seems as if this writer had studiously and carefully 
limited himself, in this regard, within the narrowest bounds, and 
had, with fixed determination, excluded all that might awaken and 
inspire the mind, as if this were altogether outside of the proprie- 
ties of his sphere. We have alluded to this characteristic of Elli- 
cott’s works, on a former occasion, on the pages of the New 
Englander, but it impresses us the more with every new volume 
which reaches us. In books of this kind, indeed, it is a minor 
fault. The possibilities of the opposite character are not large in 
a critical and grammatical commentary ; we may add, that the 
possibilities are the only thing that is large in most practical com- 
mentaries. The Bishop has written so much, and-has adhered so 
closely to his one original plan, that we hardly anticipate any 
change, in this respect, if he continues his labors in his chosen 
field ; and we hardly know whether anything, that we may say, 
would impress him with the correctness of our view. But if 
others are to follow him, and that, too, among our own country- 
men, and if they are to imitate the excellences of his style and 
learning, as they may, we hope they will be careful to avoid, as 
far as possible, the failing of which we speak. 

But it is not the most grateful task to speak of failings, and we 
did not intend to do so at the beginning of our brief remarks 
upon the commentaries to which the volume now before us calls 
our thoughts. Their good points are so far more numerous than 
their defects, and the real value, which they have, has been so long 
appreciated by us in our daily use of them, that we can only ex- 
press our acknowledgments to the author for the great service he 
has rendered in this department of study, and, at the same time, 
we are glad to renew our commendation of them to all our theo- 
logical readers. Such commendation will not be needed in the 
case of the large numbers who have already used them. 

It will be remembered what the design af the author is, as indi- 
cated by the title of all his separate volumes. As we speak of the 
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peculiarities or excellences of his works, therefore, to those who 
have not examined them, it will, of course, be borne in mind that 
they profess to be only what the author sets forth. They do not 
pretend to discourse upon the text, or to suggest practical reflec- 
tions, either for the edification of the private Christian, or for the 
use of the writer of sermons, but only to give the thought and 
meaning of the Apostle in every verse. Within the limits of this 
design, they have many excellences. The author is exceedingly 
happy in the clear presentation of his own views, and also of the 
views of other writers. He has a most praiseworthy earnestness 
in ascertaining what is the exact shade of thought of the sacred 
writer, and an equal readiness to admit and accept what the rules 
of language, and the whole light which can be shed upon it, de- 
termine the thought tobe. Like every true scholar, he acknowl- 
edges the good which he fiuds in the writings of others, from 
wkatever quarter, upon the same subject, not shrinking in alarm 
from the continental commentators, or making the place of their 
residence, or the errors which may be found around them or 
among them, a sufficient reason for turning aside from them alto- 
gether. At the same time, he does not servilely follow them or 
any one else, but patiently and thoroughly investigates for him- 
self, and defends his own conclusions by reasonable arguments. 
We think the reader, of whatever school or belief he may be, will 
accept the work of Ellicott as that of an earnest, candid, open- 
minded and warm-hearted man, who sincerely loves the truth, and 
is ready to follow it, whatever it may be, or whithersoever it may 
lead him. The author seems to have given himself, with much 
energy and enthusiasm, to the study of the early versions even 
from the time of the beginning of his plan; and in his later 
volumes, though it is with the modest admission of his small 
attainments even up to the present time, he speaks confidently of 
his progress under all the difficulties of the case. “Poor and in- 
sufficient as my contributions are,” he adds, in the volume now be- 
fore us, “I still deem it necessary to offer them, for I have been 
not a little startled to find that even critical editors, of the stamp 
of Tischendorf, have apparently not acquired even a rudimentary 
knowledge of several of the leading versions which they conspic- 
uously quote.” In this commentary on the Epistles to the Philip- 
pians, &c., he has referred to the Coptic and Ethiopic versions, as 
well as to others with which he had made comparison in earlier 
volumes. Upon the importance of the study of these ancient ver. 
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sions, he insists with much emphasis. To the examination of the 
Greek fathers he has likewise given himself, and he argues 
earnestly for the use of them by all interpreters. The tracing out 
and determination of the meaning of words, their usage by Paul 
and the other New Testament writers, &c., &c., are things which 
the author, of course, never loses sight of; while the exact repre 
sentation of their meaning in our own language is made his great 
object. In both these points we think his readers will regard him 
as having been very successful, and very helpful to themselves, 
In this connection, we may refer to the Revised Translations at 
the end of each volume, which, while avoiding all necessary devia- 
tions from the authorized English version, give, in all cases where 
it seemed to be important for the sense, what the author regards 
as an improved rendering. All persons will agree that this portion 
of his work is equally well done with the others. Of his views of 
inspiration we have spoken briefly heretofore, and will only say 
that the strictest, in their opinions on this subject, will hardly fail 
to be satisfied ; while, as to his devotional sentiments, they are but 
little pressed upon the reader’s attention, and even those who 
differ with him will not value his works any the less on this 
account. A writer of the most evangelical character, and a most 
devout believer in Jesus Christ as the Eternal and Divine Son of 
God, and in all the truths which He revealed, he will, of course, 
meet no unfavorable or doubtful reception on the part of any to 
whom we address ourselves as our circle of readers and friends 
And his manifest love of the truth and devotion to the cause of 
the common Master will,—even as these things show themselves on 
the pages of these volumes,—awaken an admiration and sympathy 
in the heart of every true Christian of every name. 

The author has passed, since his first work was published in this 
country, from the position of Professor of Divinity in Kings Col- 
lege, London, to that of Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 
He is well worthy of all the honors in his Church, which he may 
have received, and is certainly doing much to honor it and his native 
land, in a field where they have none too many who are able to do 
so. As he is yet under fifty years of age, we may look for a con- 
siderable period of active service for him in, the future, and may 
expect, with confidence, still farther results of his learning. 

We had intended to allude to his views upon one or two of the 
more important passages in the Epistles commented upon in this 
volume, but the proper examination of them would carry us be 
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yond the limits allowed us in a short notice, while the mere pre- 
sentation would scarcely be of much benefit to any one. We 
therefore leave our readers to look into the volume for themselves, 
and we are sure that all who do so, though they may see deficien- 
cies here and there which we have not mentioned, will feel that 
they are using the work of a thorough yet unpretending scholar, 
who merits their praise as fully as he receives our own. 


Dr. Sprrne’s Remrniscences.*—The idea of writing his Auto- 
biography was first suggested to the venerable Dr. Spring by 
meeting with the remark of the Spanish commander, Spinola ; 
who, on being tuld that Sir Francis De Vere died of having 
nothing to do, replied, “that was enough to kill a General.” In 
retracing the course of his life, Dr. Spring has found genial occu- 
pation, since his retirement from active labor in the pastoral 
office. His father, Rev. Samuel Spring, D. D., of Newburyport, 
Mass., was a classmate of James Madison at Nassau Hall, where 
he was graduated in1771. He respected the integrity of Madison, 
even after they were separated in political sentiment, and occa- 
sionally corresponded with him. 

The senior Dr. Spring began the study of theology with Dr. 
Witherspoon at Princeton, and afterwards came under the in- 
struction of the celebrated New England divines, Bellamy ; West, 
of Stockbridge; and Hopkins. He accompanied, in the character 
of chaplain, the Revolutionary expedition to Quebec, under 
Arnold, and was with Aaron Burr when the latter attempted to 
rescue the body of Montgomery. In his theology, he was a Hop- 
kinsian leader. He was a brother-in-law and an intimate friend of 
Dr. Emmons. He had a strong mind and a strong character. 
Dr. Spring gives a picture of his early home. A deep piety, not 
without a tincture of ungenial rigor, prevailed there. He says of 
his father :—“ He would not shave his face on the Lord’s day, nor 
allow my mother to sew a button on her son’s vest; and on one 
oceasion, when his nephew, the late Adolphus Spring, Esq., 
arrived in haste on a Saturday evening with a message that his 
father was on the bed of death, he would not mount his horse for 
the journey of seventy miles, until the Sabbath sun had gone 





* Personal Reminiscences of the Life and Times of Gardiner Spring, Pastor 
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down.” p. 28. Heseems to have forgotten that the Sabbath 
was made for man, and not man for the Sabbath. An interesting 
account is given of his conversation, on his death-bed, with Dr, 
Dana and Dr. Woods. One chapter of this work, Dr. Spring de. 
votes to his mother. It is full of the tenderness of filial affection. 
In 1814 her son, Lewis, perished at sea; and she was wrung with 
grief on account of the absence of any evidence that he had been 
converted ; but the mother’s heart was somewhat comforted by 
the sudden recollection of the words of Scripture: ‘‘ And in the 
fourth watch of the night, Jesus came to them, walking on the 
water.” “I know,” she says, “that Jesus was able to appear for 
him in his last moments. * * * Yet I know that my consola- 
tion must be drawn from a different source. Zhe Lord reigneth.” 
Gardiner Spring finished his collegiate studies at Yale, in 1805, 
He says that he “ was a severe student, and as ambitious as 
Julius Cesar.” In 1803, during a revival of religion in College, 
his feelings were strongly affected with religious truth. After 
graduating, he commenced the study of law in the office of Judge 
Daggett, and worked with his wonted zeal. His slender pecuniary 
resources led him to comply with an invitation to go to the island 
of Jamaica, as a classical and mathematical teacher. Once during 
his residence there he returned, and was married to Miss Susan 
Barney of New Haven, who accompanied him back to the island. 
Returning again to New Haven, with fifteen hundred dollars in 
his pocket, he resumed the study of law, was admitted to the bar 
in December, 1898, and opened his office. A renewal of powerful 
religious impressions, under the preaching of Rev. Moses Stuart, 
then Pastor of the First Church in New Haven, moved him to 
change his profession and become a minister of the Gospel. 
After studying for a while at Andover, he commenced to preach, 
was heard with favor, and at length was installed pastor of the 
“ Brick Church,” by the Presbytery of New York, on the 8th of 
August, 1810. For more than half a century he has upheld ortho- 
dox views of Christianity with unwavering firmness in a place of 
great conspicuousness and influence ; and we coincide with those 
who have pronounced his ministry an honorable and useful one. 
In the course of these volumes, the author has related anec 
dotes illustrative of his method of awakening and guiding souls. 
Simplicity, fidelity, and a certain inexorable tone—which may 
sometimes border on hardness—characterize this part of his 
teaching, if we may judge from the examples he has given us 
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There is less of that instruction which tends to cultivate morbid 
introspection ‘and self-brooding than we should expect, consider- 
ing the metaphysics in which he was trained. In one case, there 
isa conversation with an inquirer, in which the Hopkinsian “ sub- 
mission to God” seems to take the place of the Gospel “ belief in 
Christ ;” but even here the pastor concludes by pointing his 
young parishioner to the Saviour. (Vol. II, p. 182). 

Dr. Spring’s Autobiography throws important light upon the 
origin of Andover Seminary. There has been a complaint against 
Professor Park, on the part of some, that he believes, with the Hop- 
kinsians, that all sin consists in sinning. He has been attacked 
with acrimony for continuing to hold his place, while dissenting 
from some phrases of the Westminster Assembly’s Catechism. 
It was known, however, that Dr. Woods, in his controversy with 
Dr. Ware of Cambridge, had declared his disagreement with ex- 
pressions of the same creed ; and it has been difficult for candid 
minds to see how that which was consistent with honesty in one 
man is justly called “perjury” in another. Dr. Woods com- 
mitted the grave impropriety of altering, in his last edition, incon- 
venient passages in his controversial essays of an earlier date; 
but the truth could not be concealed. That Dr. Woods began at 
Andover as a Hopkinsian, and was chosen for the reason that 
he was a Hopkinsian, was a fact familiar to all who had taken 
pains to make the proper inquiry. -Dr. Spring produces two 
letters of Dr. Woods to Dr. Samuel Spring, written in 1808, in 
which the former says :—“ I know not that there is any difference 
between us as to the matter of divine truth, or the principles of 
theology.” “I assure you, dear sir, I never felt more strongly 
attached to Hopkinsianism than now. I am more and more 
convinced that this system of religious sentiment and adminis- 
tration is the nearest of all existing systems to the apostolic 
standard.” (Vol. L., pp. 310, 312). When Dr. Spring went to 
New York he was himself an adherent of this type of theology. 
Coming into the Presbyterian church and into a community 
where the Scottish Calvinism prevailed, he was exposed to sus- 
picion, and had to justify himself before those who stood on the 
triangle of Imputation, Natural Inability, and Limited Atone- 
ment. He made all the concessions which honesty permitted, but 
never forsook, though in some respects he gradually modified, his 
New England doctrines. He discards the Hopkinsian theory 
that God is the author of sin, and the dogma of unconditional sub- 

VOL. XXV. 25 
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mission or “ willingness to be damned for the divine glory.” On 
the subject of Natural Ability, he expresses himself with caution 
and reserve, hardly coming up to the New England statement, 
yet strenuously maintaining the sinfulness of “ unregenerate 
doings,” or of all actions done prior to repentance. He manfiully 
opposed the exscinding action by which the Presbyterian church 
was divided, but when his opposition had proved ineffectual, he 
remained with the Old School. He still recommends the reading 
cf Emmons to theological students, notwithstanding the denun- 
ciation of that author by the Princeton reviewers. 

We regret the necessity of speaking of any portion of this work 
in other terms than those of respect and approbation. But the 
author has introduced a chapter (Vol. II., Ch. IL.) on “ New Haven 
Theology,” which is justly open to criticism. It is the habit of 
certain theological writers to make no mention of the late Dr, 
Taylor without coupling with his name epithets conveying re- 
proach. One who knew nothing of him save what he could learn 
from the allusions of the Princeton Review would naturally con- 
clude that, as a teacher of truth, he was no better than a Mormon 
oran Atheist. Yet, perhaps the gravest charge brought against him 
is that of a leaning towards that. type of theology which was held, 
among others, by John Wesley. It is not true that Dr. Taylor 
was an Arminian, but the worst accusation brought against him is 
that of being one. Now, if he were an Arminian, is this a reason 
for the disrespect and reproach which aclass of writers habitually 
manifest towards him? That he was an able, independent, sin- 
cere, earnest, large-hearted man,—a theologian who spent his life 
in the study and inculcation of religious truth,—a preacher useful 
beyond most of the preachers of his time in bringing sinners to re- 
pentance, all who know anything of him are bound to concede. Why 
then is he vilified ? Why is he denounced as a heretic by some who 
speak of such men as Lyman Beecher with respect and praise, 
although Beecher was his bosom friend, fervently loved and trusted 
him, and essentially followed him in the peculiarities of his theo- 
logical creed? We regret to notice the disparaging tone in which 
even Dr. Spring chooses to characterize the opinions and writings of 
one who does not stand second to him in intellectual vigor, piety, 
and usefulness as a preacher of the Gospel. “In the year 1829 
a different turn was given to these discussions by the novel and 
unscriptural speculations of the Rev. Dr. Nathaniel W. Taylor, 
D. D., (sic), who occupied the chair of theology in Yale College.” 
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“The novel and unscriptural speculations,”—here are three terms 
of reproach brought together. Well, is it a sin to be the author of 
“speculations?” If so, what judgment shall be pronounced on 
Edwards, the elder and younger, on Emmons, whom Dr. Spring 
holds.in high esteem, and on the rest of the leaders of New Eng- 
land theology? Is it asin to be the author of “novel specula- 
tions?’ What then shall be said of the Hopkinsian peculiarities ? 
Are not the doctrines of “unconditional submission,” and the 
divine authorship of sin, and the wickedness of the prayers of 
the unregenerate, “ novel speculations?” And as to the “unscrip- 
tural”—all speculations are in one sense unscriptural, since the 
Scriptures do not speculate; and if it be meant that Dr. Taylor’s 
opinions were opposed to the teaching of the Bible, this is a point 
which the ipse dixit of Dr. Spring does not settle. We are not set 
for the defense of Dr. Taylor’s system. We thankfully receive 
whatever is conformed, in our judgment, to Scripture and reason; 
and what seems to us to be not thus justified we reject. In New 
England it is not yet thought necessary either to blindly follow a 
man, or else blindly denounce him. Important questions in theol- 
ogy and in practical religion Dr. Taylor handled with masterly 
ability ; and the effect of his teaching is seen in half the pulpits of 
the land, even among those whose opinions and mode of preach- 
ing have been affected by his influence unconsciously to them- 
selves. There were other questions, in the treatment of which we 
think him to have been much less happy. He made the mistake of 
supposing that by dint of argument he could make men under- 
stand and appreciate his philosophical views, who were as inacces- 
sible to metaphysical definition and reasoning as a stone post. 
Hence his reputation suffered through the misapprehensions and 
misrepresentations of itinerant preachers and others, who failed 
to see the real sense and intent of his discussions. He treated 
his opponents with a courtesy that frequently had a poor return. 

Dr. Spring dwells upon Dr. Taylor’s reviews of his essay on the 
Means of Regeneration, which were published in four consecutive 
numbers of the “Quarterly Christian Spectator.” The Hopkin- 
sians explained conversion by their theory of divine efficiency. 
There was no way for holy “ exercises” to take the place of sinful, 
except by a miraculous creation. Regeneration was thus made 
not only supernatural but magical. It was no part of Dr. Tay- 
lor’s design in these Articles to take away or diminish the agency 
of the Holy Spirit in regeneration. His aim was simply to set 
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forth the psychology of conversion, the inward process through 
which the soul passes in the act of turning to God ; and of show- 
ing that this change, though supetnaturally effected, takes place 
in accordance with the laws of mind. He wished also to show 
how it is consistent to call upon men to act, at the same time that 
their conversion is not to be hoped for without the divine opera- 
tion. Whether his psychological exposition was altogether cor- 
rect—whether, for example, the “ self-love theory ” is well founded 
or not—is not now the question. New England theology, espe- 
cially under Hopkinsian influence, was in a deplorable state on this 
great topic,—maintaining the natural ability of the sinner to love 
God and believe in the Gospel, but unable to give any rational 
account of the process of this possible change. Dr. Taylor set 
out to analyze this inward conversion, which, in common with all 
the New England theologians, he held that’ man is naturally able, 
but morally unable to effect. These four dissertations are among 
the ablest productions of the New England school of theologians. 
It is a shame that their true character and relation to the existing 
theology have been so frequently misunderstood. 

The reception at New Haven of Dr. Spring’s views in regard to 
native depravity, he makes another subject of complaint. He had 
some doubt about the propriety of preaching his dissertation on 
this theme in the College Chapel. “ Whether wisely or unwisely,” 
he says, “meekly or impudently, I did preach it in the chapel of 
Yale College, in the presence of President Day, and the professors 
and students.” “It created no small stir. One of the professors 
in the medical department manifested his displeasure by abruptly 
and demonstratively leaving the chapel in the midst of the dis- 
course. The dissertation was printed in New York in the year 
1833. It was reviewed by the Rev. Professor Goodrich and others, 
in the fifth volume of the Christian Spectator, with needless se- 
verity, and little argument.” Any of our readers who happen to 
have the fifth volume of the “Spectator” will gain a better idea of 
the character of Professor Goodrich’s Article from perusing it, 
than from Dr. Spring’s comment upon it. But what was Dr. 
Spring’s doctrine, to doubt respecting which was a sign of heresy? 
It was not the Augustinian doctrine, the old doctrine of theology, 
that in every child of Adam there is from the beginning a latent 
principle of character which will unfold itself in sinful action 
when intelligence is sufficiently developed to render responsible 
action possible. This doctrine he, in common with the New 
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Haven divines, rejected,—whether wisely or not, we will not 
here consider. Nor did he agree with the Old Schoolism of 
New England, with Woods and Tyler, that there is a “* property ” 
of the soul which is sinful. But Dr. Spring’s doctrine was, to use 
the language of the “Spectator,” “that every infant is a moral 
and accountable being, under a law which he knowingly and vol- 
untarily transgresses at the very instant of his creation.” In this 
proposition, he not only differs from Augustine, Calvin, Edwards, 
and orthodox theology generally, but he even went beyond Hop- 
kins and Emmons, who did not express themselves on this point 
without doubt and qualification. Hopkins had said :—“ As soon 
as they [infants] begin to act they sin, and though it cannot 
be precisely determined how soon this is,’ &c. Emmons had 
said :—“It is certainly supposable that children may exist in this 
world some space of time before they become moral agents, but 
how long that space may be, we do not presume to determine.” 
Dr. Dwight had said that “a great part of mankind die in infancy 
before they are or can be capable of moral action, in the usual 
meaning of that phrase.” Dr. Taylor and Professor Goodrich 
held the opinion which is expressed by Hopkins. They held that 
all mankind begin to sin as soon as they are capable of putting 
forth moral preferences ; and because they would not fix this date 
at the moment of the infant’s creation, Dr. Spring thought him- 
self authorized to charge them with broaching “novel speculations,” 
with teaching Pelagianism, and with like offenses! The “ Spec- 
tator” showed conclusively that the “novel speculation” was on 
the side of Dr. Spring himself. A word as to the delivery of Dr. 
Spring’s discourse in the Chapel of Yale College, and the exit of 
one of his auditors. As Dr. Spring was dilating on his theme, 
and explaining that the mother who clasps her babe to her bosom 
is little conscious that she is hugging a viper, Dr. Nathan Smith, 
Professor in the Medical College, a physician of high repu- 
tation and a man of sturdy sense, taking a little grandchild with 
each hand, “abruptly and demonstratively,” as Dr. Spring cor- 
rectly states, marched out of the Chapel. Now, we cannot say. 
that if we heard such notions propounded, we should walk out of 
church, but if we knew beforehand that they were to be pro- 
pounded, we should take care not to walk in. We have just at this 
point a question or two to propose. Who now preaches Dr. 
Spring’s doctrine of actual sin coeval with birth? Did Dr. Shedd, 
who lately ministered in Dr. Spring’s pulpit with so much power ? 
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Does the able and excellent gentleman, who is at preseat associa- 
ted with Dr. Spring, attempt to edify his hearers by long sermons 
on the particular form of the doctrine of infant depravity which 
Dr. Spring thought it expedient to recommend to the students of 
Yale College? Where is his doctrine heard in these days? We 
very much fear that the “novel speculations ” of New Haven the- 
ology, or some other influence equally potent, have modified the 
taste of the religious public ; and that the actual sins of new-born 
infants escape with little rebuke from the most orthodox preaching 
of the present day. The simple truth is that what Dr. Spring 
brought into the Yale Chapel was not a doctrine of the orthodox 
creed, but an offshoot of Hopkinsian divinity,—a provincialism 
which has had no acceptance outside of a small coterie of theolo- 
gians. The New England divines had long before abandoned the 
dogma of the imputation of Adam’s sin, whether in the form of 
real participation, as held by President Edwards, or of putative, 
constructive participation, as held now at Princeton. The foun- 
dations of the doctrine of strictly innate, or connate sin, were thus 
taken away. The Hopkinsians clung to the doctrine, however, 
and, in maintaining it, sometimes set up the novel and untenable 
theory of actual sin—of sinful volitions—contemporaneous with 
birth. On the premises of the New England theology, Dr. Taylor 
and his associates were much more rational and consistent. They 
held that sin begins in the individual with the beginning of intel- 
ligent, voluntarily agency; but they declined to commit them- 
selves to the support of the proposition that such agency belongs 
to the new-born infant. This last doctrine and its corollaries were 
not found to be agreeable to the common sense of Christian men. 
Dr. Spring ought to be grateful that when he propounded these 
obnoxious tenets at New Haven, not more than one of his hearers 
walked out of meeting. 

We renew the expression of our regret that anything in these 
volumes should call for unfavorable criticism. But itis high time 
that the disrespectful manner in which Dr. Taylor is habitually 
* treated by a class of writers who lay claim to superlative ortho- 
doxy should be condemned as it deserves ; and we do not intend 
to let this class of critics prosecute their business any longer with 
impunity. 
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Bisuop Horatio Potrer aNnp HIs REsPonDENTs.*—This is an- 
other phase in the old dispute of High Church and Low Church. 
Bishop Potter prints a letter to the Episcopalian clergy in his 
diocese, “ touching the law of the Church,” which he judges to 
have been violated by certain individuals in two particulars. In 
the first place, Episcopal ministers have allowed non-Episcopal 
divines to preach in their houses of worship; and, in the second 
place, Episcopal ministers have themselves preached on particular 
occasions without reading the liturgy beforehand. Dr. Budington 
had been invited to preach, and had actually preached on a Sunday 
evening in Dr. Canfield’s church. Dr. William Adams had done 
the same thing for Dr. John Cotton Smith, and Drs. Muhlenberg 
and Dyer, by the request of Dr. Adams, had read the service on 
the occasion. The Bishop gives no names, but it is well under- 
stood that he had reference to these occurrences. Dr. Tyng, and 
perhaps some other prominent clergymen, who had been implica- 
ted in similar transactions, also felt themselves censured by the 
Pastoral. This document is on the surface quite smooth and 
courteous. Bishop Potter professes to write with great reluctance 
and from a profound sense of duty to “the Church.” Yet he 
throws out the remark that some of the offenders “ may have acted 
hastily,” which in the case of veterans like Drs. Tyng and Muhlen- 
berg is hardly probable. He alludes to the same offenders also as 
persons who please themselves “ with beautiful visions of fraternal 
union,” rush out of their “legitimate sphere, and violate the laws 
of that sphere ;” and adverts to the solemnity of their ordination 
vows, enforcing his observations by a liberal use of italics and 
capitals, Yet, in the main, the style of the circular is as decorous 
and affectionate as it could be, considering the doctrine which he 
set out to inculcate. The Bishop’s own position was somewhat 
embarrassed by once or twice having himself authorized Dr. 
Muhlenberg to invite Dr. Schaff, a minister of the German Re- 
formed Church, and of course without Episcopal ordination, to 
preach for him. He expresses regret, however, for having done 
so, and promises never to be guilty again of alike impropriety. 
He had, moreover, allowed a vagabond Greek priest to celebrate 
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Mass in an Episcopal edifice ; but for this, as Father Agapius was 
ordained by a Bishop, he has no regret. He plants himself on sey- 
eral canons, the most essential passages of which, as far as his 
reasoning is concerned, are the following :—“ No man shall be ac- 
counted or taken to be a lawful Bishop, Priest, or Deacon in this 
Church, or suffered to execute any of the said functions, except he 
be called, tried, examined, and admitted thereto, according to the 
form hereafter following, or hath had Episcopal consecration or or. 
dination.” “No person shall be permitted to officiate in any con- 
gregation of this Church, without his first providing the evidence 
of his being a minister thereof,” &c. “ Every minister shall, before 
all sermons and lectures, and on all other occasions of public wor- 
ship, use the Book of Common Prayer, ° . = and in 
performing such service, no other prayers shall be read than those 
prescribed by the said book.” 

The first—taking the Respondents in the order in which they 
staud in the pamphlet before us—to open his batteries on the 
Bishop’s admonitory epistle, is Dr. Tyng. He begins by saying, 
that as the canons only authorize the Bishop to deliver charges to 
his clergy, and send pastoral letters to his people, and as Bishop 
Potter’s letter is neither the one or the other, it can only have the 


force of a personal communication. The main facts on which the 
Bishop animadverts in his reproof, are “ the use of extemporaneous 
prayer, and the union with other denominations of Christians in 
religious worship.” Dr. Tyng plainly implies that the Bishop has 
played into the hands of a High Church faction, and turned against 
his friends, to whom he owes his election to office. He character- 
izes the letter as follows: : 


“It opposes with admonitions, perhaps with threats, of needless severity, 4 
general tendency and spirit of our time, which is not only in itself harmless and 
entirely tolerable, bat is, in its purpose and desire, manifestly in the line of di- 
vine truth and example, adapted to edify rather than to destroy the best interests 
of the Gospel and the Church of God. It throws your influence and yourself on 
the side of an exclusiveness of partisan judgment and action, which I am sure is 
not the spirit of the New Testament; which can never be acceptable or welcomed 
in the Christianity of our land; and which, in its relations to. our own Church, 
ean only tend, as it has always tended, to retard its growth, to limit its influence, 
to discredit its character, and make it unpopular and repulsive in the apprehen- 
sion of the people whom it seeks to gather and to bless.” pp. 4, 5. 


Dr. Tyng refuses to govern his conduct by the doctrines of the 
letter. First, he takes up the history of the claims which are press- 
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ed in this document. He shows that the High Church scheme pro- 
pounded by Bishop Potter, was not recognized by previous 
Bishops— White, Madison, Bass, Provost, or Moore, but began with 
Hobart; that Bishop Griswold and Bishop Moore, of Virginia, 
contemporaries of Hobart, were opponents of that scheme; that 
Hobart himself never ventured “to carry out the practical logic 
of his principles.” Secondly, he refers to circumstances in his own 
personal history. In the diocese of Massachusetts, under Bishop 
Griswold, in the diocese of Pennsylvania, under Bishops White 
and Henry Onderdonk, in the diocese of New York, under Wain- 
wright, he had enjoyed full liberty to engage in occasional acts of 
fellowship with other religious denominations. In Maryland alone, 
under a Bishop of the Hobart stamp, an unsuccessful effort had 
been made to abridge this freedom. ‘Iam compelled,” he says, 
“to look back upon my whole career and say, Neither the spotless 
Griswold, nor the patriarchal White, nor the intelligent and logical 
Onderdonk, nor the generous and open-hearted Wainwright, ever 
denounced or reproved me; but justified and encouraged me with 
paternal and brotherly support. If I have been wrong in my prin- 
ciples or conduct, they were eminently so. If they have been 
just, and been justified, then have the principles of my ministry 
been canonical and correct ; and I have ‘ ministered the discipline 
of Christ as this Church hath received the same.’ You leave me 
no other resource in earthly determination, than to throw myself 
back upon this whole complete career of ministry, and to avow its 
rectitude, in the theories of its guidance, and in the facts which 
have distinguished it ; and to commit myself for the future to my 
Master and His Church, while I say, humbly but solemnly, I can 
do no otherwise in time to come.” pp. 14, 15. 

Dr. Tyng then proceeds to examine and confute Bishop Potter’s 
strict construction of the laws of his Church. We quote: 


“This High Church interpretation of doctrine, sacraments, and discipline, this 
Church had never received; neither had the Lord commanded it, in any infor- 
mation then given to me, nor in any further information which I have since been 
able to acquire. I regard it as a new doctrine, ‘ unawares brought in, to spy out 
our liberty which we have in Christ Jesus, and to bring us again into bondage,” 
to which I must say: We can ‘ give place by subjection, no, not for an hour, that 
the truth of the Gospel may continue’ in the Church. 

“This new scheme of excluding and unchurching all ‘ non-Episcopal divines, 
‘excluding ministers and licentiates of non-Episcopal bodies, not only from ad. 
ministering the sacraments, but also from teaching within her fold, holding them 
to be incompetent,’ I do not believe ‘the Lord hath commanded,’ or that it is ‘ ac- 

. 
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cording to the commandment of God;’ and I certainly know that ‘this Church 
hath not received the same’ but has rejected it, and resisted it, and renounced it, 
always, on every occasion on which individual persons in the church have 
attempted to enforce it, or assume it, as the doctrine and teaching of the 
Church. 

“The English Church at the Reformation certainly did not receive it. The 
divines of the Continental Reformation were freely acknowledged, consulted, re. 
ferred to, and invited to teach and minister in her universities, and among her 
people. Neither Cranmer, nor Parker, nor Whitgift, her first eminent and her 
abiding authoritative leaders, taught the excluding principles of this scheme, 
Bancroft was, perhaps, its originator in the English Church. At least, I 
have not been able to find a trace of it in the authorities of the English Church 
before him. 

“ The Church of England did not receive this interpretation, when she sent Hall, 
and Davenant, and Carleton, to take counsel with the Synod of Dort, an 
assembly of Presbyterian divines, on terms of perfect equality and unrestricted 
freedom. 

“The English Church did not receive this scheme, when the Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, the very Society which has been always counted 
the pattern and model of orthodoxy in the Church, commissioned Lutheran min- 
isters, without Episcopal ordination, as competent to be the missionaries and 
representatives of this Church, in the introduction of the Gospel into India, 

“The English Church did not receive this scheme when, subsequently, the 
Church Missionary Society employed similar ministers and missionaries to prop- 
agate the Gospel in Africa and the East. 

“The English Church bas never received this scheme, from the Reformation 
down to this day. Its introduction has always been oppoeed and contended 
with, as a novelty which the Church had never received. The character of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury in the whole line of their testimony from the Reforma- 
tion, has been the solemn witness and token of the oppposite decision. From 
Cranmer down to Sumner, they have transmitted no such scheme to their succes- 
sors, The only conspicuous name among them adopting the scheme is the ill-fated 
Laud. While all whose names have given honor to their station, like those whom 
I have mentioned, and Wake, and Moore, and Tenison, and Tillotson, and Seeker, 
and others like them, have presented no such doctrine as the doctrine of the 
Church over which they so honorably presided. 

“The American Church did not receive this interpretation in her settlement of 
doctrine. Her opposing stand is as notorious as any fact in past human history. 
In the preface to her Prayer -Book, the key to its interpretation, she says: ‘ This 
Church is far from intending to depart from the Church of England, on any 
essential point of doctrine, discipline, or worship, or further than local circum- 
stances require.’ Her first generation of Bishops did not adopt it, nor transmit 
it. The great body of her ministers and people never have adopted it. The 
Church in the Eastern Diocese, comprising the five New England States, in 
which I was ordained, had never received it. It was never, as a scheme of doc- 
trine, delivered to me. I have not received it in the Church or from the Church. 
I have always considered it as among the ‘erroneous and strange doctrines con- 
trary to God’s Word,’ which I promised, ‘ the Lord being my helper,’ ‘ with all 
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faithful diligence, to banish and drive away from the Church,’ And I have 
always endeavored, in fulfillment of my promise, with ‘faithful diligence always 
to minister the doctrines and sacraments, and the discipline of Christ, as the Lord 
hath commanded, and as this Church hath received the same,’ but not as Arch. 
bishops Bancroft, or Laud, or Bishop Hobart, have assumed to be its infallible 


interpreters.” 


These facts are highly important, and deserve to be universaliy 
understood. The bigotry that unchurches all other religious denom- 
inations, and prates about the “ sects,” is a novelty and innovation 
unknown to the great Anglican Reformers, and dating from the 
worst days of English tyranny when the Stuarts were trying to 
trample down all liberty. “Antiquity,” the great idol of the 
High Church party, is just what their boastful pretensions lack. 
As tothe meaning of the canons, Dr. Tyng asserts that the “ oc- 
casional ministering, or speaking or preaching,” in Episcopal 
churches is not “ officiating,” within the meaning of the law ; and 
he makes good his interpretation by an appeal to usage. Even 
laymen have been invited to speak in their churches by bishops, 
and have been authorized to read the whole liturgy. The canon 
was originally designed to guard against impostors. It is after- 
wards, in this pamphlet, shown that the canon, which Bishop 
Potter cites, equally forbids the “officiating ” of episcopally or- 
dained ministers not belonging to the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of the United States. As concerns the use of the Prayer-Book, 
Dr. Tyng thus replies to the solemn observations of the Bishop: 


“TI doubt if there be a single minister of the Church who has ever carried out 
this literal application of the canon, according to its strict interpretation. 

“Who is there that has never read anything but the regular morning and eve- 
ning prayer befure sermons or lectures? Who is there that has not introduced, 
and seen others introduce, missionary meetings and other occasions of benevolent 
associations, when there were many lectures, by a few collects, variously selected 
and put together, instead of insisting on the whole morning or evening prayer? 
Who is there in the ministry that ever pretended to carry out an obedience to all 
the rubrics of the Prayer-Book ? What man, Bishop or Presbyter, has obeyed the 
first rubric in the office for the ministration of Private Baptism, ‘The minister of 
every parish shall often admonish the people that they defer not the baptism of 
their children longer than the first cr second Sunday next after their birth?’ 
Who is there that performs the office of Churching of Women, or obeys the rubric 
before that office! 

“Bishops, who have no more authority in such cases than any others, have 
always followed in the same course, because the course is inevitable. Bishop Ho- 
bart’s private prayers for funerals, for visitation of the sick and the afflicted, 
which are without the slightest claim to authority, and as really violations to the 
¢anons of the Church, (of which you say ‘the Church leaves nothing to the fancy 
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or caprice of the officiating minister, will not allow her children to be disturbed 
in their solemn acts of worship by the intrusion of novel forms and expres. 
sions’), as any extemporaneous prayer which may be offered, are in the habitual 
use perhaps of half the clergy in your diocese, and they not the half to whom 
your present rebukes apply.” pp. 20, 21. 


Dr. Canfield, in his letter to the Bishop, calls attention to the 
circumstance that the latter habitually speaks of “the Church,” 
although the language of the canons and the Prayer-Book is “ thie 
Church,” or “ our Church.” The difference is not without signif- 
cance. The Fathers of the English Episcopal church did not pre- 
tend that this body was “the Church.” This offensive phraseol- 
ogy is characteristic of more modern bigotry. As if the religions 
body in which Dr. Potter is a clergyman were alone, in this coun- 
try, entitled to the name of Church! Dr. Canfield’s rejoinder to 
the Bishop’s rigid construction of the canons is even more pointed 
and successful than Dr. Tyng’s. The following remarks are valu- 
able :— 


“Tt is manifest to every reader of the Letter, that the gravamen of the 
offenses complained of, consists in certain acts of ministers of our Church, from 
which the public might infer that the actor recognized the validity of non 
Episcopal orders, This is obviously the head and heart of the offense. It stands 
out boldly in all the document, This constitutes the only essential difference be- 
tween the use of Trinity Chapel, by a supposed minister of the Russo-Greek 
Church, of which the Letter approves, and of the Ascension Church by a Pree 
byterian, which you condemn, (The Canon no more authorizes the presence of 
a minister from the English Church than it does from the Baptist or Presbytrian 
Churches. It makes no reference to his Episcopal or his non- Episcopal ordina- 
tion). The Pastoral Letter is evidently based upon the theory, that the Canons 
were expressly designed to deny the validity of non-Episcopal orders, and to for- 
bid any public acts which might appear to sanction such adoetrine. I do not 
question your right to draw this conclusion from them, and to hold it as a mat- 
ter of private opinion, but I do respectfully protest against your attempt to e- 
force your inferences, in an arbitrary way, as the law of our Church. You must 
know that this was not the doctrive of the Reformers and Fathers of the Chureh 
of England, who framed the Articles and arranged the Prayer-Book ; and that 
the founders of our Church in this country were ‘far from intending to depart 
from the Church of England in any essential point of doctrine, discipline, or 
worship.’ 

“ No historical fact is more ‘ evident’ than that the Thirty-nine Articles, which 
are expressed in carefully selected, technical phraseology, to set forth her doe 
trine and principles, not only avoid taking this positicn, but that, in defining 
the visible Church, and declaring what is necessary to constitute ministerial av- 
thority, language is employed which was purposely designed to recognize the valid- 
ity of the orders of the non-Episcopal Churches of Scotland and of the continent 
of Europe. Every well-informed persun knows that as a consequent and consist- 
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ent fact, for the first hundred years after the Reformation, those having only 
Presbyterian orders were admitted without reérdination to livinge and benefices 
in the Church and Universities of England. It is equally as well known, that 
when the Laudean party, under Charles IL, asked for a change in this particular, 
the legislation which granted the request was based upon other grounds than 
the irregularity or invalidity of non-Episcopal orders, You must know as well 
as I, that most of the leading divines of the Church of England, from the time 
of Henry VIII. to that of Victoria L, and, I may add, of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church of the United States, from Bishop White to the present day, in the 
language of the late Professor Turner, ‘ never admitted the conclusion that those 
who abandoned Episcopacy thereby unchurched themselves.’ I have always 
held, and still believe, not only that their views are true, but they are demonstra- 
bly the doctrine of our Church ; that those who hold opposite views are permit- 
ted to do so in a spirit of large toleration, and that our rubrics and canons are 
to be so interpreted as to harmonize with, and not violate these principles, 
‘which are generally deemed sacred.’ For twenty-one years I have steadfastly 
maintained them from the pulpit; I expect to do so while I am permitted to 


preach.” pp. 5, 6. 

In his more elaborate “ Review” of Bishop Potter’s Letter, 
Dr. Canfield reiterates the proposition quoted above. On the 
High Church perversion of titles and terms, he thus remarks :— 


“It pervades the literature of this school. The Prayer-Book calls them 
churches, they say dissenters or the sects, or ‘non-Episcopal bodies ;’ the Prayer- 
Book says table, they say altar ; the Prayer-Book says this Church, they say the 
Oburch ; the law says ‘the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of New 
York ;’ our Diocesan writes ‘Bishop of New York.’ Words are things. They 
are used in the Pastoral Letter with discrimination and care, I have not given 
undue importance to that which might appear, to a superficial observer, a trifling 
matter. These ‘non-Episcopal bodies’ may hold the faith in every essential point 
of doctrine; the graces and fruits of the Spirit may be clearly and powerfully 
illustrated in the lives of their members; their ministry may be eminent for its 
holiness, and its suecess in the conversion of sinners, and in the edification of the 
Christian ; they may preach ‘the pure word of God’ and minister ‘ the sacraments 
according to Christ’s ordinance in all those things which of necessity are requisite 
to the same,’ but, because they lack a certain ecclesiastical pedigree, of which 
our own standards say nothing—a pedigree running through all the darkness, cor- 
ruptions, and idolatries of the middle ages, through the convulsions and deeay of 
the Roman Empire, back to the Aposties—they are not entitled to be called a 
Chureh, they have no claim to the promises of the Gospel and no interest in the 
covenant of grace. 

“On the other hand, an ‘ episcopal body’ may ‘err in their living, manner of 
ceremonies, and in matters of faith; vainly invent doctrines repugnant to the 
Word of God,’ introduce ‘idolatries, superstitions, blasphemous fables, and dan- 
gerous deceits, and yet find a full atonement for all, in the fact that its ministry 
is, or claims to be, in a certain line of outward succession. Its covenant with life 
and peace is unbroken, because, forsooth, paganized priests who teach these here- 
sies, and outrage the adorable Trinity by their idolatries, their monstrous usur- 
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pationsof Divine prerogatives, and their prohibited oblations, claim to be lineally 
descended from the Apostles. This is the logic of the Pastoral Letter. It is 
painful and to me a sore humiliation to find the chosen head of our Church, whom 
I have always respected and loved, not only identifying bimself with the views 
of such a party, but seeking to force their apparent endorsement upon all his 


clergy.” p. 8. 

We have room for only a portion of his remarks on the former 
liberality that characterized the English Episcopal Church. From 
Bishop Burnet he cites the annexed passage :— 


“If a company of Christians find the public worship where they live to be so 
defiled that they cannot, with a good conscience, join in it, and if they do not 
know of any place to which they can conveniently go, where they may worship 
God purely and in a regular way—if, I say, such a body, finding some that have 
been ordained, though to the lower functions, should submit itself entirely to 
their conduct, or finding none of those, should by a common consent desire some 
of their own number to minister to them in holy things, and should from that 
beginning grow up to aregulated constitution, . . . when this grows to acon- 
stitution, and when it was begun by the consent of a body, who are supposed to 
have an authority in such an extraordinary case, whatever some hotter spirits 
have thought of this since that time, yet we are very sure, that not only those who 
penned the Articles, but the body of this Church for above half an age after, did, 
notwithstanding those irregularities, acknowledge the foreign churches, so consti- 
tuted, to be true churches as to all the essentials of a church, though they had been 
at pret irregularly formed, and continued still to be in an imperfect state. And 
therefore the general words in which this part of the Article is framed, seemed to 
have been designed on purpose not to exclude them.” (Burnet’s Zzposition of the 
Thirty-nine Articles, 5th ed, 1746). p. 15. 


Dr. Canfield then proceeds to convict the exclusive party of 
being the real innovators :— 


“In strict accordance with these views, the validity of these non- Episcopal 
orders was recognized in the Church of England for upward of one hundred 
years, by allowing those thus ordained to hold livings, to preach, and to adminis 
ter the sacraments in that Church. Strype, referring to an act passed in the 
thirteenth year of Elizabeth, 1571, says: ‘ By this, the ordinations of the foreign 
reformed churches were made valid, and those who had no other orders were 
made of the same capacity with others to enjoy any place in the ministry, within 
England, merely on their subscribing the Articles.’ Bishop Cosin in his letter to 
Cordel, writes: ‘If at any time a minister, so ordained in these French churches, 
came to incorporate himself in ours, and to receive a public charge or cure of 
souls among us, in the Church of England, (as I have known some of them to do 
.of late, and can instance in meny others before my time), our bishops did not re- 
érdain him before they admitted him to his charge; as they must have done if 
his former ordination in France had been void. Nor did our laws require more 
of him than to declare his public consent to the religion received among us, and 
to subscribe the Articles established.’ 

“ Bishop Burnet writes: ‘ No bishop in Scotland did so much as desire any of 
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the Presbyterians to be redrdained.’ Not a single Archbishop, from Cranmer to 
the present day, except Laud, and perhaps Potter, has held this exclusive theory ; 
and the same is demonstrable of the leading divines both of England and this 
country. The testimony of Cranmer, Parker, Grindal, Jewel, Whittingham, An- 
drews, Whitgift, Field, Hooker, Bramhall, Danevant, Hall, Usher, Tillotson, 
Wake, Secker, and a host of others on both sides of the Atlantic, might be ad- 
duced to confirm this statement.” pp. 15, 16. 


Dr. Canfield presents a good illustration of his interpretation of 
the law of his church :— 


“ Suppose we were to find prefixed to the ceremony prescribed for the corona- 
tion of the monarch of a particular kingdom, the following statement: It is evi- 
dent unto all men diligently reading ancient authors and modern history, that 
from the days of Solomon there have been kings, who have ruled among the na- 
tions of the earth ; which royal office bas evermore been held in such reverend 
estimation, that no man might presume to execute the same unless he were ap- 
proved and admitted thereunto by lawful authority. And therefore, to the intent 
that this office may be continued and reverently used and esteemed in this realm 
no man shall be accounted or taken to be a lawful king in this nation, or suffered 
toexecute any of the functions’ of royalty in this kingdom, except he first be 
duly crowned according to the ceremony following, or has been duly crowned 
king in some other monarchy. 

“Tam ashamed to ask the question, whether any man of common sense would 
regard this as affirming that there can be no lawful government except a monar- 
chy! whether it forbids its king and subjects to recognize nations otherwise gov- 
erned as established states, and requires them to regard their officers as pre- 
tenders and usurpers?” p. 17. 


The entire reply of Dr. Canfield is worthy of a careful perusal. 

Dr. John Cotton Smith has no regrets to offer for the invitation 
extended to Dr. William Adams and for the service in which this 
gentleman preached. He says :— 


“T have no apology to make for this service, and shall resort to no mere 
technicalities in its defense, but shal] rest it upon what I hold to be, in the light of 
history and common sense, a fair and candid interpretation of the law and stand- 
ards of our Church.” 

“So far from sympathizing with denominationalism and the sect-spirit among 
Christians, I have always contended against them, and striven especially that our 
Church should not descend from her catholic position to that of a denomination or 
sect, But for the very reason that I do hold this, 1 would take exactly the 
stand which, in my opinion, our Church has taken, recognizing the present abnor- 
mal state of Christendom, admitting that the various evangelical denominations 
have the essential characteristics of the Church and the ministry, and thus disarm 
them of those prejudices which arise from the exclusive theory and position.” p. 5. 


Dr. Smith also explains that it is a law of the state in England, 
and not the preface to the Ordinal, which prevents the dissenting 
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clergy from officiating in the Church of England. “It is simply a 
question between the establishment and dissent, and nothing could 
be more absurd for us, in this country, than to imitate the exclusive- 
ness which grows out of the civil relations of the Church of Eng- 
land.” The Erastianism more or less prevalent in the established 
Church of England has produced there a feeling against dissent 
which causes a great difference to be made between non-Episcopal 
Churches at home and non Episcopal Churches abroad. That the 
recognition of non-Episcopal orders is warranted by the ancient 
practice of the Church of England in the age following the Ref. 
ormation, and by the authority of her greatest divines, Dr. Smith 
abundantly proves. The point is one of so much importance and 
the facts are so often ignored or denied by ill-informed or dishon- 
est partisans of the High Church theory, that we shall cite from 
Dr. Smith’s array of the evidence a somewhat extended passage. 
The reader who is interested in the question will welcome this 
ample proof of the liberality that once prevailed in the Anglican 
Church. 


“So far is such a recognition from being inconsistent with the spirit and his- 
tory of our Church, that we find it constantly in the works of most of those ven- 
erable men who have been the glory of the Church of England. Mr. Keble 
himself admits, in his preface to Hooker, speaking of Jewel, Whitgift, Cooper, 
and others, (and the list might be indefinitely extended), that ‘It is enough with 
them to show, that the government by archbishops and bishops is ancient and 
allowable ; they never venture to urge its exclusive claim, or to connect the suc- 
cession with the validity of the holy sacraments.’ I do not refer to these opin- 
ions of our divines as approving them in all cases. Some of them take far too low 
views of episcopacy. I refer to them only to show that the recognition of the val- 
idity of non-episcopal orders has ever been held, to say the least, to be within the 
circle of lawful opinions in the Church.* 

“In the ‘ Institution of a Christian Man,’ issued by the bishops and clergy in 
1537, we find this language: ‘The truth is, that in the New Testament there is 
no mention of any degrees or distinctions in orders, but only of deacons or minis- 
ters, and of priests or bishops.’ 

“ The views of Cranmer, on this subject, are so well known that any quotation 
from his works is unnecessary. In 1563 Dr. Pilkingtoo, Bishop of Durham, says: 
‘The privileges and superioritics which bishops haye above other ministers, are 
rather granted by men for maintaining of better order and quietness in common- 
wealths, than commanded by God in His Word,’+ Archbishop Whitgift says: 
‘ That any one kind of government is so necessary that without it the Church can- 

* For most of the quotations which follow I am indebted to Mr. Wm. Goode’s 
work— Vindication of the Doctrine of the Church of England on the Validity of 
the Orders of the Scotch and Foreign Non-Kpiscopal Churches. 

¢ Confut, of an Addition. Works, ed. Parker Soc. p. 493. 
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not be saved, or that it may not be altered into some other kind, thought to be 
more expedient, I utterly deny; and the reasons that move me so to do be these, 
The first is because I find no one certain and perfect kind of government pre- 
seribed or commanded in the Scriptures to the Church of Christ. Secondly, be- 
cause the essential notes of the Church be these only,—the true preaching of the 
Word of God, and the right administration of the sacraments.’* Hooker says: 
‘There may be sometimes very just and sufficient reason to allow ordination 
made without a bishop.’+ Saravia says: ‘This also is true, that in such a state 
of confusion in the Church, when all the bishops fall away from the true worship 
of God into idolatry, without any violation of the government of the Church, the 
whole authority of the episcopal government is devolved upon the pious and or- 
thodox presbyters, so that a presbyter clearly may ordain presbyters.’{ Lord 
Bacon, though a layman, is an important witness to the prevalent opinion in his 
time. He says: ‘Some indiscreet persons have been bold in open preaching to 
use dishonorable and derogatory speech and censure of the Churches abroad: and 
that so far as some of our men, as I have heard, ordained in foreign parts, have 
been pronounced to be no lawful ministers.’§ Bishop Andrews says: ‘ Though 
our government be of Divine right, it follows not either that there is no salvation, 
orthat a Church cannot stand without it. He must needs be stone-blind that 
sees not Churches standing without it.’ Archbishop Bramhall says: ‘Many 
Protestant Churches lived under kings and bishops of another communion ; others 
had particular reasons why they could not continue or introduce bishops.’ ‘I 
know that there is great difference between a vaLip and a REGULAR Ordination’ 
Archbishop Bancroft, when it was proposed that certain candidates for the Scotch 
Episcopate should first be ordained presbyters, as not having been ordained by a 
bishop, replied: ‘That thereof there was no necessity, seeing where bishops 
could not be had, the ordination given by presbyters must be esteemed lawful.’ ** 
Archbishop Usher says: ‘I do protest that with like affection I should receive the 
blessed sacrament at the hands of the Dutch ministers, if I were in Holland, as 
I should at the hands of the French ministers, if I were in Charentone.’ ++ 
Bishop Hall says: ‘Blessed be God, there is no difference in any essential mat- 
ter betwixt the Church of England and her sisters of the Reformation.’ ‘The 
only difference is in the form of outward administration, wherein also we are so far 
agreed, as that we all profess this form not to be essential to the being of a 
Charch.’ ¢{ Bishop Morton says: ‘Where the bishops degenerate into wolves, 
there the presbyters regain their ancient right of ordaining’$§ Dean Field says: 





* Def. of Ans, to Adm. 1574, p. 81. 

+ Keel. Pol. vii. 14. 

¢ Defens. Tract de div. Ministr. Ev. gradibus, dc., ch. ii, p. 32, from the Latin, 

§ Works, by Basil Montagu. London, 1827. Vol. VII. p. 48. 

| Wordsw. Christ. Instit, Vol. III. p. 239. 

| Works of, ed. Vol. IIL. pp. 475, 476. 

** Spotiswood’s Hist. Church and State of Scotland, 4th ed., 1677, folio, 
p. 514. 

tt Judg. of Archbishop of Armagh, g@-c., London, 1657, p. 127. 

tt The Peacemaker, § 6, 1647. Works, by Pratt, Vol. VIII. p. 56. 

$$ Apol. Cathol. pt. 1, lib. 1, c. 21, 2d ed., London, 1606, 8vo. p. 74. 
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‘And who knoweth not, that all presbyters in cases of necessity, may absolve 
and reconcile penitents, a thing in ordinary course appropriated unto bishops! 
And why not, by the same reason, ordain presbyters and deacons in cases of like 
necessity ?* Dean Cosin says: ‘I do not see but that both you and others that 
are with you may (either in case of necessity, when you cannot have the sacra- 
ment among yourselves, or in regard of declaring your unity in professing the 
same religion, which you and they do) go otherwhiles to communicate reverently 
with them of the French Church.’ + Bishop Stillingfleet, in Irenicum, maintains 
that the stoutest champions for Episcopacy had admitted that ordination by pres- 
byters in case of necessity is valid. Dean Sherlock says: ‘I do not make Epis. 
copacy so absolutely necessary to Catholic communion as to unchurch all Churches 
which have it not.’{ Archbishop Sancroft exhorts his clergy to ‘ warmly and 
affectionately exhort them (the Protestant Dissenters) to join with us in daily 
fervent prayer to the God of peace for the universal blessed union of all Reformed 
Churches both at home and abroad, against our common enemies,’ $ Archbishop 
Wake says: ‘Ecclesias Reformatas etsi in aliquibus a nostra Anglicana dissenti- 
entes, libenter amplector.’|| Archbishop Secker says: ‘Our inclination is to 
live in friendship with all the Protestant Churches. . . . . We show our 
regard to that of Scotland as often as we have an opportunity."§ Bishop Tom- 
line says: ‘I readily acknowledge that there is no precept in the New Testament 
which commands that every Church should be governed by bishops.’** Arch- 
bishop Howley speaks of the foreign Reformed Churches as ‘the less perfectly 
constituted of the Protestant Churches of Europe.’¢+ Archbishop Sumner, as is 
well known from the recent controversies on the subject, declared his belief in 
the validity of non-episcopal ordination. Besides this, to say nothing of the 
practice of the Church Missionary Society, the whole bench of bishops has had 
for more than a century the direction of the Venerable Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel, and with its sanction this society bas constantly sent 
forth to preach the Word and administer the sacraments, those who have had caly 
non-episcopal ordination, : 

“ So far also were the Reformers and divines of our Church from holding that 
non-episcopal divines were ‘incompetent to teach’ our people, that Cranmer in- 
vited Martyr and Bucer to the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, to train up 
the clergy ; and the Convocation of Canterbury, with Archbishop Whitgift at its 
head, appointed only one book besides the Bible to be studied by the clergy, and 
that was a work by Bullinger, of Zurich, a non-episcopal divine.tt 

“ With such testimony as this, who can reasonably deny that the recognition 





* Of the Church, ed., 1628, lib. 3, ¢. 89, p. 166. 

+ Conclusion of a letter written from Paris, in 1650, to a Mr. Cordel. 

t Vindication of Protestant Principles. Gibson's Preserv. Vol. III. p. 410. 
§ D’Oyly's Life of Sancroft, I. 325. 

| Mosheim, by Maclaine, Vol. VI. p. 184, ed. 1826. 

| Answer to Mayhew, p. 68. 

** Exposition of Art. 23, ed. 1799, p. 397. 

++ Statement respecting Jerusalem Bishopric, p. 5. 

tt Preface to Bullinger’s Decades, ed. Parker Soc. 
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of non-episcopal orders is in accordance with the spirit, the history, and the 
standards of our church?” pp. 20-24. 

Dr. Smith might have brought forward much more evidence, al. 
though he has presented enough to establish his position. Keble, in 
the preface to his edition of Hooker, expressly admits that the allow- 
ance of the validity of non-episcopal ordination in this “judicious” 
author was designed to cover the case of the Continental Protest- 
ant Churches, that there might be no rupture of fellowship with 
them. The reader who has not access to the original authorities 
will find by turning to Hallam’s “ Constitutional History of Eng- 
land ” (an unquestioned authority) full confirmation of the ground 
taken by Dr. Smith respecting the position of the English Episco- 
pal Church in the age of Elizabeth. The Zurich Letters embrac- 
ing the correspondence of the Anglican with the Helvetian Re- 
formers are replete with proofs of the entire mutual fellowship 
between the English and the Calvinistic Churches, and of the full 
and cordial recognition of the latter on the part of Jewel and the 
other great men to whom the Church of England looks up as to 
its founders and oracles. The, Episcopalian denomination, as far 
as it denies the validity of non-episcopal ordination, forsakes the 
example of the fathers and takes up an intensely narrow and sec- 
tarian position. For the honor of our common Christianity, it is 
to be hoped that vituperation of journals, like the Church Review, 
will not blind the eyes of American Episcopalians to the facts of 
history and induce them to give power into the hands of the party 
that would unchurch all Protestant Christendom except the mem- 
bers of 2 single denomination. At any rate let not this narrow 
ecclesiasticism pretend to bolster itself up by reference to the Re- 
formers who organized their Church and formed its Articles; for 
the idea of excluding from ecclesiastic fellowship their Protestant 
brethren never occurred to their thoughts. Well does Dr. Smith 
observe, that if the opinion that non-episcopal orders are lawful 
is not to be tolerated in the Episcopal Church, then they are 
bound “ to all the logical consequences which its denial involves— 
to the monstrous assumption that this Church is the Church of 
Christ in this land, that in her alone are treasured up the cove- 
nanted blessings of grace, and that all outside of her fold are left 
to the uncovenanted mercies of God. It is impossible, in this coun- 
try, and this nineteenth century, to accept such a position and 
such consequences as these.” 

We have no space left for extracts from Dr. Muhlenberg’s in- 
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teresting letter addressed to a friend. He is too old an offender 
against sectarian prejudices to feel very badly at incurring the cen- 
sure of the Bishop. He affords no indication of any purpose to 
change his course ; and on the whole, the Bishop must rise from 
the,reading of these various replies with the feeling that-his lot is 
cast among an incorrigible generation. 


Goutsurn’s DevorionaL Stupy or THe Hoty Scriprures.*— 
This neat little book gives, in eleven chapters, the author’s ideas 
as to the devotional use of the Bible, with seven skeleton medita 
tions as specimens, aud an appendix consisting of two sermons de- 
veloping more fully particular points. It treats of the function of 
the Bible in the plan of salvation, as the established ordinance 
through which God addresses man ; of attention and thought, and 
the distinction between them, as parallel to the receiving and the 
digesting of food; of some general analogies between the Bible 
and nature which go to prove the necessity of meditation in the 
use of the former; of times and places appropriate for such medi- 
tation; of the Old Testament as adapted to man’s moral nature; 
of the New Testament as also adapted,—the Gospels to his affec- 
tions, the Epistles to his reason, the Apocalypse to his imagina- 
tion; of the necessity of the teaching of the Holy Spirit through- 
out. The last chapter is an example of a meditation on our Lord’s 
words, “ Give me to drink,” and the two sermons are, one on the 
true idea of the Holy Communion, the other on the changes in the 
method of revelation as the early church was developed. 

The took is disfigured by an excessive and inconsistent use of 
capital letters. The inconsistencies may be due to the American 
proof-reader, but the original weakness must be charged, we 
judge, upon the English clergyman. Even the brief preface 
bristles with “ Adults,” “ Youth,” “ Religious Exercises,” “Sixth 
Edition.” In spite of this trifling blemish, it contains many valu- 
able suggestions, and we need not say to those who have read Dr. 
Goulburn’s “Thoughts on Personal Religion” (republished here 
about two years ago) that this new work breathes throughout a 
spirit of pure, humble, and practical piety. It has indeed certain 
defects of style, occasional affectations, and an excess of imagina- 





* An Introduction to the Devotional Study of the Holy Scriptures. By 
Epwarp Meyrick Goutsury, D. D. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 
1866. pp. 193. New Haven: H.C, Peck, Price $1.26. 
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tion, but these are forgotten in the interest of the thoughts. The 

only serious objection we have to the book is the fear that its 

suggestions cannot be observed without danger of formalism. It 

seems hardly possible to act upon a series of directions so minute, 

guiding the exercise of the memory, the reason, the affections, the 

imagination, the will, in the act of devotional meditation,—to 

follow them consciously, we say,—without falling into a mechanical 

formality, which would be fatal to devotional meditation. If one 
can avoid this, the book will be precious to him, as its predecessor 

mentioned above, has been to many earnest Christians. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Tue Lire or Samvet Apams.*—This work, in the exterior fin- 
ish of its topography, in the careful researches in which it is 
founded, and in the judicious and impartial character of its con- 
tents, forms a beautiful and substantial addition to the department 
of American history. It is a worthy monument to a great patriot, 
erected by one of his descendants. For various reasons, the career 
of Samuel Adams had never been adequately described. He was 
an older man than his kinsman John Adams, than Jefferson, than 
Washington, and most of the leading actors in the Revolution. 
In respect to age, he stood mid-way between Franklin, who was 
born in 1706, and the generation of men to which belong the 
names just mentioned. His services were mostly on a more con- 
fined theatre, and were performed with his pen. But he, more, 
probably, than any other individual, laid the foundations on which 
other men built. He was much more prudent and consistent than 
his great associate in the work of constitutional resistance to the 
aggressions of Great Britain, James Otis. He took no rash step. 
Yet he was fearless, and prompt to act in an emergency. He was 
employed for a long series of years in drafting the remonstrances, 
the petitions, the addresses, and other patriotic papers, which 
emanated from the town of Boston and the Assembly of the Massa- 
ehusetts colony, and by which the fire of liberty was fanned into a 





* The Life and Public Services of Samuel Adams, being a narrative of his acts 
and opinions, and of his agency in producing and forwarding the American Rev- 
olution, with extracts from his Correspondence, State Papers, and Political 
Essays. By Witttam V. Wetts. Three vols. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1865. 
New Haven: Judd & White. Price, $12. 
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flame at home, at the same time that the real posture and claims of 
America were made known abroad. He was disinterested, unam- 
bitious, simple and frugal in his personal habits and mode of life, 
and absorbed from early youth in the cause of American rights: 
He not only wrote and spoke in an official capacity, but he was 
also a frequent contributor to the newspapers, and, indeed, omitted 
no effort which might conduce to the securing of the liberties of 
his countrymen. He served in the Congress after the war began; 
and after it closed, he became Governor of Massachusetts. He 
was an adherent, in his old age, of the Republican or anti-Federal 
party, an opponent of Jay’s treaty, and a friend and correspond- 
ent of Jefferson. 

It should be stated that Mr. Bancroft has made a careful study 
of the life and character of Samuel Adams, and has done him full 
justice. These volumes of Mr. Wells, however, of course enter 
much more into details, and constitute a fine narrative of the events 
which prepared the way for the Revolutionary War, as well as of 
interesting features of the conflict itself. 


Froramyeuam’s Lire anp Trves or Josepu Warren.*—It isa 
happy circumstance that the memoirs of two such men as Joseph 
Warren and Samuel Adams should be given to the public so 
nearly at thesame time. The memoir of each throws light on the 
career of the other. Mr. Frothingham says of them what was 
once said of Hampden and Pym: “These great men went in per- 
fect harmony together. They shared the same beliefs and purpo- 
ses, the same hopes and resolves, the same enemies and friends, in 
common to the end.” 

The life of Warren has been written before by several biogra- 
phers, but on a much smaller scale. The story of his generous de- 
votion to the cause of his country has been rehearsed, also, on 
more than one public occasion, by the most eloquent and best 
known of American orators. Still there was room for another 
tribute to his memory. Warren not only died for his country, the 
first martyr in the War of Independence, but he rendered services 
which, up to the time of his death, can hardly be ranked second to 
those of any other man. Yet the most valuable of these services 





* Life and Times of Joseph Warren. By Ricuarp Froruiwvesam. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co, 1865. 8vo. pp. 558. New Haven: Judd & White. 
Price, $3.50. 
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were of such a kind as not to attract special attention, and there 
was danger that they would be forgotten by a succeeding genera- 
tion. Mr. Frothingham, living under the shadow of the monu- 
ment on Bunker Hill, and looking down from his windows upon 
the spot, close by, where the young, “ brave, blooming, generous, 
self-devoted martyr,” as one of his earlier biographers calls him, 
yielded up his life, has been prompted to undertake the task, for 
which he will receive the thanks of every American. Diligently, 
lovingly, with all painstaking, he has traced him in the work to 
which he devoted himself so ardently and persistently, from 1767 
to 1775, and has now linked the name of Warren forever with one 
of the most important periods in the history of the country. 
Daniel Webster said : “ It was a thinking community that achieved 
our Revolution, before a battle had been fought.” Mr. Frothing- 
ham has shown how Warren, Samuel Adams, and the others of 
that noble band of Boston patriots, prepared that “thinking com- 
munity ” for independence. Others did their part nobly, but these 
two men are to be remembered forever as preéminent among the 
early leaders. Mr. Bancroft has sketched the events of the period 
truthfully and well; but no proper impression of the amount of 
labor, or the importance of the services rendered by these two 
men, can be gained, except by following, step by step, all the de- 
tails of the record as they are given by Mr. Frothingham and Mr. 
Wells. We do not propose to present even the briefest abstract 
of this record. The special value of these two Memoirs, it should 
be understood, is in the impression which they give as a whole. 
We deem it henceforth essential for every one, who would gain 
any adequate conception of the events which led to the Revolu- 
tion, to follow these two representative men as they worked on, 
year after year, in political clubs ; by means of the press; in town 
meetings ; through committees of correspondence with the other 
towns of Massachusetts; and then, when the idea of Union dawn- 
ed, through committees of correspondence with the other colonies ; 
in committees of safety; in the General Congress; in the Pro- 
vincial Congress ; till at last the collision came, and the appeal was 
made to arms. Then we find Warren hastening to every place of 
danger; to Grape Island, to Lexington, to Noddle’s Island, and, 
on the memorable seventeenth of June, to Bunker’s Hill. But we 
must forbear. It is perhaps enough to say that Mr. Frothingham 
has completed a work which will require little revision hereafter, or 
addition from any other hand. 
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But while commending this Memoir so highly, we must say that 
there are some inaccuracies of statement that have surprised ug 
For example, on page 378, Mr. Frothingham declares that the 
“theological element had nothing to do with the great movement 
of the American Revolution.” The proof which is adduced of 
this remarkable statement signally and altogether fails to show 
any such thing. It is supposed to be found in’a “card” from 
Warren, which was published in the Boston newspapers, for the 
purpose of propitiating the Episcopalians of Massachusetts. For 
obvious reasons, the Episcopalians throughout New England were 
inclined to side with the English government, and were beginning 
to feel that they must commend themselves to the powers across 
the water by active opposition to the revolutionary party. Many 
of them had already made themselves exceedingly obnoxious by 
what they had said and done. The object of Warren naturally 
was to counteract this feeling, and to lead them if possible to join 
their countrymen in resistance to the encroachments on their 
rights that had been attempted. In this “ card,” therefore, he gave 
publicity to a fact, just communicated to him in a letter from Sam- 
uel Adams, which he thought might have an influence with this 
class of people. It says that the General Congress had been 
opened with prayer by an Episcopal clergymen, Rev. Mr. Duche; 
and he naturally took the occasion to enlarge upon the fact that 
many of the warmest friends of the cause in the Southern colo- 
nies were Church-of-England men. Now the only conclusion that 
can possibly be drawn from such a “card” as this is that the 
leaders were desirous of allaying any sectarian jealousy that might 
be felt by a particular denomination. We should have supposed 
that, in the passage alluded to, Mr. Frothingham had written 
“theological” by mistake—meaning to say sectarian—were there 
not one or two other passages which have led us to suspect some 
prejudice, or some want of acquaintance with the relations of re- 
ligious men and religious faith to the great struggle then going 
on, which renders him incapable of fully understanding the real 
state of the case. 


Five Years 1n Carwa.*—The faithful portrait at the beginning 





* Five Yearsin China; or the Factory Boy made a Missionary. The Life 
and Observations of Rev. William Aitchison, late Missionary to China. By 
Rev. Cuartes P. Busn, A.M. ‘‘I will bring the blind by a way they know not.’ 
Philadelphia; Pres. Pub, Com, 18mo. pp. 284. New Haven: F. T. Jarman. 
Price, $1.25. 
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of this little volume, and the explanatory words of its title-page, 
carry us back most pleasantly in memory to the years of the past. 
The name of William Aitchison is connected so closely with the 
company who were, twenty years ago, united in all the earnest 
work, and all the ardent enthusiasms, and all the warm friendships, 
and all the joyful hopes of our student life in Yale College; the 
story of his simple, elevated, self-forgetful and self-consecrating 
piety is so suggestive of the time when that piety won our regard 
and admiration, as its influence was ever present and powerful 
among that company of educated young men, that, in the reading 
of his brief history, we seem for the moment to have been 
mingling once more in the old scenes, and communing once more 
with the old friends who are now so widely scattered throughout 
this world, and even, so many of them, in the higher life of the 
better world.. Were it only, then, for the calling up anew of 
kindly recollections of that delightful period, which, as the pro- 
gress of years bears us away from it into severer duties or 
graver responsibilities, loses so much of the distinctness though so 
little of the brightness of the early experience, we should gladly 
express to the author our grateful sense of the service he has 
done for ourselves, in preserving the record of this devoted mis- 
sionary’s career. But the volume, unpretending as it is, and cov- 
ering in its narrative only those years which, in every man’s life, 
must of necessity be mainly years of preparation, cannot fail, as 
we think, to interest any reader who will give a few hours to its 
perusal, while we are sure that every such reader will rise from 
its perusal with a hearty respect for the character which it sets 
forth—though it be, indeed, the character not of a friend but of a 
stranger—and with a deep sense of the glory of a life which, as 
it loses or leaves behind it everything that is loved on earth, 
gives itself wholly toa service whose reward can be hoped for only 
in Heaven. 

Like so many men who have risen to positions of usefulness or 
honor in this country, and, especially, to positions of usefulness or 
honor in the missionary service, Mr. Aitchison was in early life in 
humble circumstances, and acquired his education only by the 
most unwearied exertions. He was a native of Scotland, but came 
to America when ‘he was about eight years old, with his parents, 
who settled in Greeneville, a part of the town of Norwich, Con- 
necticut. Here, in his early boyhood, he was set at work in a 
factory, owing to the limited means of his father, and continued in 
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this employment three or four years, until his eagerness for study, 
which was largely increased by the new impulses that he gained 
at the time of his conversion, had become too great to be any 
longer restrained. Friends, who saw the nobler aspirations within 
him, and the earnest desire which began, almost immediately, to 
bear him on toward the ministry of the Gospel as his work in life, 
were led to feel that his was too bright a mind and too ardent a 
soul to be limited to the life of a common New England cotton 
mill, and, in confidence of the future, they came forward gener- 
ously to give him the help within their power. By his own 
efforts and the aid thus afforded him, he was at length enabled to 
enter Yale College, where, in the year 1848, he was graduated with 
high honor. He immediately entered upon a course of theological 
study in the Seminary at New Haven, and after three years of res- 
idence here, during one of which he filled the office of Tutor in 
the College, he began the work of preaching the Gospel. His de- 
sires had long been to labor among the heathen, but after his 
marriage, thongh his wife shared in his wishes and purposes, her 
health was such as to prevent his accomplishing them. He accord- 
ingly entered with earnestness upon the work of the ministry at 
home, and was for a while a successful preacher in two or three 
different places. But the death of his wife in 1852, and of his 
only child not long afterward, severed the strongest ties which 
bound him to the land of his home and education, and thus the 
way, which had been hitherto closed, was opened mysteriously in 
the providence of God, while the call from distant lands sounded 
more clearly in his hearing than ever hefore. We cannot but remark 
here, in passing, upon the tender and beautiful affection with 
which he cherished the memory of his wife even to the end, and 
the emptiness which this world seemed to have to his view with- 
out her presence—a faithful love for the dead, than which, in 
whomsoever it exists, there is nothing more beautiful in our human 
life. 

On the 11th of April, 1854, he sailed for China, where he was 
engaged in missionary labors for a period of five years, until his 
death, in August, 1859. Nearly the whole of the volume, as 
might be expected from its title, is devoted to the account of his 
life in that distant part of the world. So far as “his peculiar work 
in carrying the Gospel to the heathen is concerned, the story is the 
ordinary, simple narrative of a missionary’s course. The slow pro- 
gress in the acquisition of a difficult language ; the consequent long 
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and patient waiting before the possibility can come of bearing wit- 
ness for the truth; the joy with which, “with stammering 
tongue,” the message of salvation is first proclaimed; the careful 
and continual seeking after opportunities of urging upon the be- 
nighted people the claims of the Scriptures ; the trials and perils 
which spring from indifference and opposition of every kind ; the 
constant and overwhelming sense of the insignificance of the 
laborer and his labors, as compared with the almost limitless extent 
of the work to be done; the few conversions which strengthen 
the heart as they follow one another at intervals, and which point 
forward to that future time when the fullness of the Divine bless- 
ing shall have come even to those lands ;—all these things are 
found in the life of every one who takes upon himself this great 
service for Christ, and they meet us impressively as, in the reading 
of the extracts from his journal and correspondence, we try to enter 
into Mr. Aitchison’s feelings as he looked out upon the field around 
him. Of his “observations” of the customs and many striking 
things in that part of the world, concerning which we have com- 
paratively so little knowledge, we can only say that they are of 
such interest as usually characterizes the familiar and friendly let- 
ters of an ordinary cultivated traveler, but, at the same time and 
naturally enough, they do not open to us any very extensive or 
clear insight into the peculiarities of China. We do not desire, 
however, to approach the book in the way of criticism, and, for 
the object for which it is designed, it is doubtiess full and satis- 
factory enough in this regard. 

After this manner, in laborings and journeyings—exposed to 
trials and dangers—sorrowful yet rejoicing—he lived on for five 
years of faithful service, and then came the end. The account of 
his death is as touching as it is simple. He had attended the 
American Ambassador and his suite, as an interpreter, on their 
journey to Pekin. The weather being excessively hot, and a re- 
cent attendance upon his friend and associate, Rev. William Allen 
Macy, during the trying illness which ended in his death, having 
greatly impaired his strength, he was attacked by a severe sick- 
ness while in that city. The only hope of recovery seemed to lie 
in his removal to the sea-coast, a wearisome journey of several 
days by land and water. Notwithstanding all efforts, however, 
and in spite of the unwearied kindness of his attending physician 
and friends, he sank away rapidly, and on Monday morning, the 
15th of August, 1859, as they Grew near the sea, and as he was re- 
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clining in his palanquin, which was borne by mules over the rough 
road—in the interval between two visits of his physician, and 
thus without the presence of any friend—“ his weary spirit took 
its flight.” “He closed his eyes in death, all unseen and unattend. 
ed, except as the angels came to bear him in triumph to the bosom 
of his God and Saviour.” Three days afterward—as it was found 
impossible to convey his body to Shanghai—the burial service was 
read on board the American Ambassador’s vessel, and “ the coffin, 
with its precious freight, was reverently passed over the side of 
the ship, and lowered into the unfolding waves of the Gulf of 
Pichili, a part of the China Sea, there to rest until the sea shall 
give up its dead.” 

“Singular, and almost prophetic,” says the author, “ were some 
lines of a little poem written by Mr. Aitchison twelve years be- 
fore, entitled ‘the Time to Die’ It consists of five stanzas; we 
transcribe only the last two : 


‘Bury me not at the close of day, 

When the twilight softly fades away, 
When a deathlike stillness fills the air, 

And goodness kneels at the place of prayer. 
Be not the churchyard my place of rest, 

Let no hallowed dust fall on my breast ; 
Where sleep my fathers, let me not sleep, 
May loved ones over my grave ne’er weep, 


‘ But let me die at the midnight hour, 

When winds howl loud, and dark clouds low’r ; 
With no friend near to close my fixed eye, 

Or bend his ear for my last faint sigh, 

Let no speaking marble mark the spot, 
Where ‘neath the clods my body shall rot; 
There let me rest from earth’s toilsome strife, 
Till God shall wake me to endless life.’ 


Not beneath the clods of the valley, as we have seen, but beneath 
the waves of the sea, his body sleeps and waits the resurrection 
morn ; and so his lonely wanderings ceased, and his happy spirit as- 
cended_to the loved ones gone before, to that blessed Saviour who 
had stood by him and strengthened him amid all the trials of his pil- 
grimage.” “To the memory of Mr. Aitchison,” the author adds, 
“a fitting monument was raised by the missionaries, in their little 
cemetery at Shanghai, telling the story of his early death. Here 
the beloved and lamented Macy was buried, and over his grave 4 
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marble shaft had been erected by his Chinese friends, a voluntary 
tribute of admiration and love to one who had laid down his life 
for their nation. Beside this pillar, and like it in shape, was the 
monument raised to the memory of Aitchison. United in life, in 
death they were not long divided.” 

The work which William Aitchison did during those five years 
in China, so far as its present manifest results are concerned, seems 
but asmall one. He had made but the first beginnings, and, to 
human eyes, everything which he accomplished may, at an early 
day, seem to have passed away. A life so brief and so near the 
beginning of the evangelizing of such a mighty nation must, of 
necessity, fade out of view in the present, but we cannot but be- 
lieve that, at some distant period, the men who took their lives in 
their hands, and commenced the work of proclaiming the Gospel 
in heathen lands, wiil be seen to have done the noblest work of 
the world’s history, and will gain the honor and reward of those 
who give a new life to the perishing millions. 

We have written of this little volume at greater length than the 
ordinary reader might think to be fitting, but we have done so 
under the influence of the memories of the past. We lay the 
book aside with the same pleasant memories still abiding with us 
—memories of many with whom, in various ways, our thoughts 
of the past are linked. But over the graves of the two who fell 
so early in the midst of their work in China, we feel that not only 
ourselves but many of our readers, who knew them in New 
Haven years ago, may well linger with a kindly recollection of 
what they were in other days, and with a joyful confidence that 
they are now in the fullness of that more beautiful and perfect life, 
to which they looked forward, and for which so wonderfully God 
had prepared them. 


Lire or Rosert OwEn.*—This book is a clear and well-written 
sketch of the life and enterprises of the very remarkable person 
whose name it bears. The design of the writer is to derive from 
this story a deeper conviction of the truth that it is not cireum- 
stances which are at fault, but men themselves—that to cure 
the ills of life, and to effect the greatly needed reforms in society, 
we must rely upon Christianity to renovate the heart. In prose- 


* Life of Robert Owen, Philadelphia: Askmead & Evens. 1866, 12mo, 
pp. 264, 
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cution of this design, the author gives a consecutive account of 
the great projects to which Mr. Owen devoted his wealth, his zeal, 
and his energy, never abating one jot of heart or hope till the end. 
The story is remarkably well told, and a very clear impression is 
made of his entire public career. The writer does full justice toall 
Mr. Owen’s excellent characteristics, but never forgets to inculcate 
the lesson to be derived from his failures. We think that perhaps 
the impression would have been more salutary if he had recognized 
more distinctly the truth that Christianity not only changes the 
hearts of men, but also of itself improves their circumstances, and 
that the circumstances thus changed for the better will react with 
great power for the advancement of Christianity itself—that neat- 
ness, thrift, mutual helpfulness, charity, condescension, are indirect- 
ly but truly the appropriate “ fruits of the Spirit,” and that the 
Christian Church ought to propose to itself many more of the 
physical and social ameliorations for which Owen labored. The 
book is very well prepared, and very neatly printed. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Across THE Continent.*—Perhaps no book published during 
the year will be read by more persons than this, in which Mr. 
Bowles gives an account of the “Summer’s Journey” which he 
made last year to the Rocky Mountains, the Mormons, and the 
Pacific States. There is no one who does not feel an interest of 
some kind in the new communities which are so rapidly growing 
up on the Eastern and Western slopes of the Rocky Mountains. 
Mr. Lincoln used to say that the United States “holds there the 
treasury of the world.” We feel already, and are to fee! more 
and more, the political influence of those far Western States. 
Grave questions are coming up for solution with regard to the 
Mormons. There can be no doubt that our future as a nation is to 
be materially affected by the development of the wonderful 
mineral resources of the mining States. The economist, the poli- 
tician, the Christian philanthropist, are all looking towards the 
Pacific with hope and confidence. This book, therefore, cannot 
but receive more than ordinary attention. It gives the most 
recent information with regard to the condition of things on the 





* Across the Continent, A Summer's Journey to the Rocky Mountains, the 
Mormons, and the Pacific States, with Sreaxer Cotrax. By Samvet Bowes, 
Editor of the Springfield (Mass.) Republican. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 
1865. 12mo. pp. 452. New Haven: Judd & White, Price $2. 
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Pacific coast. Mr. Bowles enjoyed rare advantages for seeing all 
that is most important, and for forming an intelligent opinion. 
He accompanied Mr. Speaker Colfax in his extended tour of in- 
spection over the plains, to San Francisco, Oregon, Puget’s 
Sound, and Vancouver’s Island. He shows himself to have been 
an active and shrewd observer, and his conclusions are deserving 
of high respect, though in some of his statements we are satisfied 
he has fallen into error. He is, also, manifestly desirous of avoid- 
ing all exaggeration ; yet he is buoyant, hopeful, and in full sym- 
pathy with the people by whom he was received as an honored 
guest. The space at our command forbids us to give even the 
briefest abstract of what he says of the Mines, the Mormons, the 
Pacific Railroad, the Chinese; or of the wonderful natural beauty 
of the mountains, the valleys, the solemn forests of pine and oak, 
the majestic rivers, which like the Columbia vie with the Missis- 
sippi in length; or the cataracts, many times higher than 
Niagara. But while commending the book so highly, we must 
say what under the circumstances is, perhaps, not surprising, that 
in a literary point of view it is very open to criticism. We have 
rarely read a book written in such slipshod style! It fairly 
smells of the stage-coach! The greater part was undoubtedly 
written in one; and we marked, till we were tired, passage after 
passage which bears unmistakable marks of having been dislo- 
cated, as is was being put on paper, by some unlucky bounce of 
the coach as it sank and rose on the rough roads over which the 
party seem to have been whirled at break-neck speed. It is a 
great pity that the book did not receive a careful revision after the 
author returned to New England. 

Two of Mr. Bowles’s anecdotes we cannot forbear transferring 
to our pages. One is told of Senator Nesmith of Oregon. On 
going “to Washington and seeing the august Capitol, and the 
dignified Senate, he wondered how he came to be sent there; but 
after being there a few weeks, his wonder was still greater how 
the rest of them got there!” The second is teld of Gen. Fre- 
mont, as illustrating his career in California, and especially his 
management of the famous Mariposa Mines. “ Why,” said the 
General, “ When I came to California, I was worth nothing, and 
now I owe two millions of dollars!” 
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Aeassiz’s Granam Lecrures.*—These Lectures have the 
following titles:—I. Four different Plans of Structure among 
Animals. II. Relative Standing or Gradation of the Animal 
Kingdom. III. Remote Antiquity of Animal Life as shown in 
the Coral Reefs. IV. Physical History of the Earth.—Mau the 
Ultimate Object. V. Triple Coincidence in the Succession, Gra- 
dation, and Growth of Animals. VI. Evidence of an Intelligent 
and constantly Creative Mind in the Plans and Variations of 
Structure. To those who are acquainted with Professor Agassiz’s 
previous writings, this volume presents little that is new. It 
shows some marks of incorrect reporting or imperfect revision. 
The author stands, as formerly, on the firm ground of Theism. 
He has lost none of his energy in opposing the Darwinian specu- 
lation. We notice the volume chiefly to point out a few etymo- 
logical errors, which deface, however, but a single page of this in- 
teresting volume. 

On page 29, Professor Agassiz illustrates the unity of type 
under variety of form which is found in the structure of animals, 
by an example borrowed from the science of language. He 
traces the word “father” through various languages, and explains 
the different forms which it assumes, e. g. in the Greek and Latin, 
“ pater,” in French, “ pére,” in Italian, “ padre,” in the German, 
“vater,” by what he is pleased to call Grimm’s law, and which 
he thus defines: “It is found that the hard letters are the older, 
and that they have gradually softened in the course of time. 
Thus 4, p, and ph, which are equal to f or v in pronunciation, have 
succeeded each other very much in the same manner, as d, ¢, and 
th, or as g, k, and ch ; and all the words in which these letters 
occur among the ancient, and especially the Southern languages, 
have at later periods been transformed into other languages.” 

The utter nonsense of this last sentence is doubtless to be 
charged in part to the reporter, and not altogether to the lecturer; 
but if Grimm’s law amounted to no more than what is here stated, 
both the merit amd the value of the discovery would be reduced to 
a small fraction of what they actually are. Professor Agassiz 
makes up however for his very inadequate and incorrect statement 





* The Structure of Animal Life, Six Lectures delivered at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, in January and February, 1862. By Louis Acassiz, Pro- 
fessor of Zoology and Geology in the Lawrence Scientific School. New York: 
Charles Scribner & Co, 1866. New Haven: Judd & White. Price $2.50. 
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of the law by extending its application to the Italian and the 
French with which it has nothing whatever to do. 

He continues, ‘If I were to dwell upon this subject, I might go 
a step farther, and show you that the Hebrew word “ baré,” 
(bara?) (to create, to make, to prepare), is the same as the word 
to “bear” (to bring forth); and that here again we have the root 
of the word “ pater” (the originator, or father) ; and still further, 
that a host of derivations, such as “parent,” &c., are brought 
into this association, merely undergoing the sliglt change of outer 
form or intonation, showing the generic connection of all these 
words.” It is very unfortunate that we are not furnished the 
proofs by which this connection is established. In default of these 
we may be permitted to express a doubt whether it really exists. 
First, the Hebrew “bara,” the original signification of which is 
to cut, to fashion, and so to create, is identified with the word to 
“bear,” (to bring forth, and also to carry). The resemblance in form 
and meaning is not so striking as to produce an irresistible con- 
viction of their identity, especially when we consider that no 
sound etymologist would attempt to trace any etymological con- 
nection in words belonging to languages so remote from .each 
other as those of the Semitic and the Indo-European families, how 
close soever the resemblance in other respects. Next, we have, 
in “bear,” the root of the word “pater.” But if Professor 
Agassiz had taken the pains to trace the word back to the Latin, 
he would find that the corresponding form is fero and not pater ; 
and in the Sanscrit the roots still exist in the separate forms of 
bhar and pd. Again, “ pater” is associated with “parent.” But 
“parent” is from the Latin pario, and has no connection with 
either of the preceding forms. 

If Professor Agassiz were capable of appreciating the absurdity 
of all this, there would be more of forbearance, in the future, in his 
treatment of those early naturalists who thought the whale a fish. 
Were it not that he has elsewhere given expression to views on 
this subject equally absurd, we might suppose that he did not re- 
gard the so-called science of language as capable of any severer 
method, and was covertly ridiculing its claims to the rank of a 
science. 

VOL. XXV. 27 
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Wurrtrer’s “Snow-Bounp.”*—Before the cold weather van- 
ishes and the fires go out on the—we cannot say hearth-stone—in 
the hot-air furnaces and air-tight stoves, and the rest of the un. 
poetical substitutes for the ancient hearth-stone, we counsel our 
friends to read—if possible aloud, and to the family circle in the 
evening—this charming little poem of Whittier. It is the picture 
of a winter evening in a rural part of New England, when the 
family are shut in by a snow-storm, and of the path-cleaving 


labors of the day*following. 

“ All day the heavy meteor fell; 
And when the second morning shone, 
We looked upon a world unknown, 
Ou nothing we could call our own.” 
a = - * « 

“We cut the solid whiteness through. 
And, where the drift was deepest, made 
A tunnel walled and overlaid 
With dazzling crystal; we had read 
Of rare Aladdin's wondrous cave, 
And to our own his name we gave, 
With many a wish the luck were ours 
To test his lamp’s supernal powers.” 


There are passages replete with pathos ; and the whole poem is 
a gem of its kind. Whittier’s verse is occasionally unpolished, 
but always inspired by true poetic feeling. 


Tue Works or Epicrerus.}—Epictetus, of Hierapolis in 
Phrygia, was a freedman, who taught the Stoic philosophy, first at 
Rome, then at Nicopolis, in Epirus. His pupil, Arrian, compiled 
from his teachings eight books of commentaries, of which four 
are still extant. These commentaries, the manual (Hncheiridion) 
which is brief, and a few fragments, are the only sources of our 
knowledge respecting his doctrine. The energy and excellence of 
the sentiments which he uttered upon human life and duty, have 
rendered these works attractive to thinking men. They present 
an ennobled and purified form of the philosophy of the porch. 
The present volume is the old English translation of Elizabeth 
Carter, as revised by Mr. Higginson. 





* “ Snow-Bound.” A Winter Idyl. By Jonny Greentear Waitrier. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields, 1866. 16mo. New Haven: Judd & White. Price $1.25. 

+ The Works of Epictetus, Consisting of his Discourses in Four Books, the 
Encheiridion and Fragments. A translation from the Greek, based on that of 
Elizabeth Carter. By Tuomas Wentworts Hicersox. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. 1866. Price $2.50. . 
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Avpen’s ELements or InreELLEcTUAL ParLosopry.*—This small 
volume should be styled studies in Intellectual Philosophy, rather 
than elements of the science. It is not the less interesting for 
that reason, though it may not be so useful for the purposes of 
teaching. It consists of a series of remarks upon the principal 
topics with which the science of the mind is concerned, arranged 
in brief chapters. These remarks embrace many of the most im- 
portant definitions, with many sensible and acute critical observa- 
tions, suggested by the defective and incorrect statements of lead- 
ing philosophers. Like very many ‘text-books upon this subject, 
it presupposes that the reader will have before him the works of 
the authors who are criticised, or that the few sentences which are 
quoted will suffice to awaken an interest in their opinions and 
theories. The author overlooks the circumstance that he writes 
from a full knowledge of, and a strong interest in these theories, 
while his readers are ordinarily not sufficiently acquainted with 
the facts and truths to which these theories relate to enter into the 
import of the questions which concern them. 

The author has read extensively the leading English writers, 
and some of his criticisms upon Hamilton and others do great 
credit to his acuteness. The style of the work is lucid, and the 
illustrations are apt and enlivening. In the hands of a capable 
instructor, it might be a serviceable text-book. To the student 
who has thought and read somewhat upon the science, it will 
prove a very interesting and useful volume. 


Massacnusetts EcciestasticaL Law.}+—This work is one of 
much value to Congregationalists. It embraces a condensed, but 
lucid, survey of the history of ecclesiastical legislation in Massa- 
chusetts. The present condition of the law in that State is 
accurately defined. Abundant references are made to legal de- 
cisions, and also to theological reviews and other writings, which 
have a bearing on the subject. Every page shows great careful- 
ness and research. The author is a lawyer by profession, but a 
gentleman whose legal lore coexists with a vein of humor, which 





" Elements of Intellectual Philosophy. By Rev. Joseru Apex, D. D., LL. D. 
late President of Jefferson College, New York. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1866. 12mo, pp. 292. New Haven: H.C. Peck. 

+ Massachusetts Keclesiastical Lau. By Evwarp Bvox, of the Suffolk Bar. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1866. New Haven: Judd & White. 
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occasionally sparkles on the pages of this sober treatise. We 
should add that the copious indexes increase the value of this vol- 
ume, by rendering its contents fully available. 


Lunt’s Orier or Tur Late War.*—The author of this volume 
was an old Whig, who suffered himself to be drawn into the 
Democratic ranks, before the outbreak of the war, by his disgust 
at those political movements in Massachusetts, which destroyed 
the ascendency of “the ancient and honorable” Whig leaders, and 
sent Mr. Charles Sumner to the United States Senate, and Mr, 
Nathaniel P. Banks to the House of Representatives. He has 
never forgiven Massachusetts, nor the United States, for these so- 
considered political mistakes, and the movements which occasion- 
ed them. Having himself committed a most unfortunate error, he’ 
may, perhaps, have never forgiven himself. At all events, he has 
given just such a theory concerning the origin of the late war, as 
might be expected from a person who holds the position described. 
It is very different in many respects from Mr. Buchanan’s History 
of his own administration, and it introduces a great number of 
facts which Mr. Buchanan does not notice. A very large portion 
of the volume is occupied with a recital of the domestic politics 
of the Bay State, which is to be accounted for by the circum- 
stance that the author finds in them matter for much bitter reflec- 
tion, but which is excused by him by the consideration that the 
agitations which originated in Massachusetts had very much to do 
with the origin of the war. , The most discreditable and unworthy 
passage in the volume which we have chanced to notice is the 
author’s estimate of President Lincoln. That so able and culti- 
vated a man as Mr. Lunt should have allowed himself to be so far 
misled by his prejudices, as to fail to appreciate Mr. Lincoln’s true 
greatness, excites in us far more pity for the critic, than for the 
person whom the critic fails to honor. 


Lzonarp Scorr’s Reprints or tHE British Perropicars.— 
American readers of the English Reviews did not need the experi- 
ence of the last six years to teach them what estimate to put on 
the Articles in which American affairs were discussed. Still, not- 
withstanding the lessons which we had had, there was some natu- 





* The Origin of the late War: traced from the beginning of the Constitution 
to the revolt of the Southern States. By Groner Lunt. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1866. 12mo, pp. 491. 
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ral indignation, on the first breaking out of the slaveholders’ rebel- 
lion, at the flippant tone which they adopted, and the unfriendly 
and disingenuous spirit which they hastened to manifest. But we 
soon learned what to expect; and paid very little attention either 
to their criticisms, or oracular prophecies ; except when some 
writer more than usually spiteful awakened a hearty laugh. We 
believed that Right and Justice would succeed; and no more 
allowed the sneers of English sympathizers with rebellion to 
diminish the affection with which we had always regarded 
England, than the outrageous abuse of Northern copperheads to 
affect our love for our own native land. And now that a change 
is perceptible in the tone of some of the magazines whjch so short 
a time ago heaped abuse upon us, we do not flatter ourselves that 
the animus of the writers is changed one whit, but are thankful 
that we can enjoy our laugh even more to our own satisfaction 
than before. 

As a rather amusing, and perhaps exaggerated example of the 
change to which we refer, we place upon our pages two extracts 
from the lucubrations of that witty contributor to Blackwood’s 
Magazine, “ Cornelius O’Dowd.” ‘The first is taken from the 
Number for January, 1865 ;—a few weeks before the collapse of 
the rebellion: 


“Another cause also contributed not a little to the continuance of this 
struggle—the immense notoriety it has attracted throughout the world to 
America and the Americans. These people, for the first time in their lives, found 
themselves an object of European interest. Up to this they had been little 
known as a people at this side of the Atlantic. A rare ingenuity in mechanical 
invention, and a very curious taste in drinks, had certainly been associated with 
their name; but beyond gun-stocks and gin-juleps, sherry-cobblers and India- 
rubber boots, they had not been supposed to have conferred much on humanity, 
To become suddenly famous as a great military nation was then an immense bribe 
to national vanity. Hitherto it was their boast to consume more paté de foie gras, 
more champagne, and more Parisian finery, than any other people; but what if 
they could rival France in glory as wellas gluttony. * * * 

“Now, lam much disposed to believe that these people would have made 
peace long ago if we had not given them so much of our attention and our in- 
terest. If, instead of sending out our own graphic correspondent to describe, 
and our artist to draw them, we had treated the whole as a vulgar, common- 
place row, from which there was no one useful lesson to be learned, moral 
or military ;—had we ignored them in our journals, and forgotten them in our 
leaders—had the public speakers of our platforms omitted all their dreary lamen- 
tations over ‘fratricidal conflict’ and ‘decimating war,’ my conviction is, the 
combatants would have been chewing the cud of peace together two years 
since, 
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“ You made a ring for them, and what could they do but fight? You backed 
this one against that, and they went in witha will, only too proud to attract so 
respectable an audience, and be a matter of notoriety to such a well-dressed com- 
pany. Had you really been sincere, you would have turned your backs on the 
performance. Had you felt half the horror you pretend, you would have gone 
home and declared the sight too disgusting to look on. * * * 

“You cannot make marshals of France out of drab-coated Philadelphians or 
pedantic Bostonians, no more than you can make the very names of their battle- 
fields ring in verse. 

“Think of Rencocus, Little Lick, Spottsylvania, and Funksville, and ask a 
Yankee laureate to commemorate them. What are poets to do with Maurfrees- 
borough, and Bull’s Run, and Orange Court House, redolent as they are of 
‘liquoring up’ and the tobacco quid?” 


The second will be found in the Number for March, 1866: 


“ America dares to hold language to France that all Europe combined dare not 
utter. There's no denying it; there’s no qualifying it. If we had a Continental 
coalition to morrow, we could not venture to say what America has just eaid, 
What Minister, of Russia, or England, or Austria would say to the French Em- 
peror, ‘ We were thinking of something else when you slipped into Savoy and 
Nice the other day; now that our hands are free, you'll have to go back again’ 
We are famous for brave words in our Foreign Office, but does any one expect 
that such a message as this will ever issue from Whitehall? 

“ We would no more provoke the Tuileries by an insolent dispatch, than we 
would go into one of Van Amburgh’s cages and kick the lion. It has become a 
sort of European superstition that France can beat every one, and I am down- 
right grateful to the Americans that they don’t believe it. 

“Tnever knew I liked America so well till I began to speculate on this war. 
I never suspected that there really was that tie of kindred which journalists dis- 
parage by that false adulation they deal in. I hate all the cant of ‘cousinship,’ 
but call them our own bone and blood; speak of them as people who have the 
same leading traits as ourselves—steady, determined, untiring, unyielding— 
taking their share of hard knocks to-day with a fixed resolve to pay them to- 
morrow ; in a word, of that stuff that makes right trusty friends and very terrible 
enemies, Regard them in this light, and say, if a war should break out between 
them and France, what side would you like to back. I say, America, I'd lay my 
head on the issue.” 


But a new interest will be awakened this year in the British 
periodicals, in consequence of the discussions which they contain 
of the important questions respecting Reform which are now 
agitating all England. The leaders of the Reform party—some 
of them—manifested such warm interest in our cause, and proved 
themselves such valuable friends in the day of our adversities, 
that we cannot fail to follow them with our sympathies and good 
wishes in the struggle in which they are now involved. 
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Tue Resevrion Recorp.—Part 55 of this important work has 
been issued by D. Van Nostrand, 192 Broadway, New York, and 
the Record is brought down to June, 1862, and the battles of 
Cedar Run, Manassas, Port Republic, and Cross-Keys. 
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